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Making an Expansion Boring Tool 


The Machine Shop Operations in Manufactur- 
ing the Matthews-Davis Boring Tool—Trays 
and Portable Racks as Part of the Equipment 


In its new shop only recently completed in St. Louis 
and in which all of the equipment is not yet placed, the 


Matthews-Davis Tool Company has 
established a number of methods 
and machining operations which 
have already greatly increased the 
output and are of decided interest. 
One is at once impressed with the 
steadiness of the operating force, 
the speed of their work and the 
general strict attention to a maxi- 
mum output, as contributing to the 
high “output to equipment” ratio. 
This general appearance, together 
with the knowledge that the manu- 
facture of the Davis boring tool 
includes the making of many parts 
which might be machined on a 
piece-rate system, might indicate 
that such a system was in use. On 
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the contrary, all of the work is done on a straight time 
The efficiency of the machine operators is to be 


accounted for, both because of the 
methods of developing the em- 
ployees themselves and also because 
of a thorough study of the required 
and proper time allowances for each 
machine operation. 

In practically every instance the 
machine operators in this shop have 
been developed from the beginner 
stage to machinists under the 
present management. The size of 
the shop has permitted a close con- 
tact between employer and employce, 
the direct result of which is shown 
not only in the development of 
skilled operators in the course of a 
very few years from untrained 
boys, but more particularly in the 
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cstablishment of a spirit among the employees which ac- 
cepts, in the attitude of receptive co-operation, such 
changes and improvements as may be represented for 
example by reduced time allowances for various machin- 
ing operations. 

Each operator, machine and machining operation is 
numbered. For each of these operations a certain machin- 
ing time allowance has been established under working 
conditions. * A daily analysis report form is made out and 
arranged to show the exact time by which the scheduled 
allowance is exceeded or bettered. Where the scheduled 
rate is mot maintained the employee doing the work 1s ap- 
proached in a spirit of fairness and with the co-operation 
of the shop superintendent is shown wherein the fault 
lies which resulted in the excess time required. 

In addition to holding the machine operators up to a 
high standard of efficiency, this system of time accounting 
is a part of the general system of unit costs adopted by 
this company. The work is put through the shop under 
lot numbers where the tools are standard, in quantities 
of 50 to 100, but the cost system in use permits of a much 
closer analysis than simply the particular lot and admits 
of tracing the cost directly to the particular machine and 
the particular operator on a given day. 

The manufacture of the Davis expansion boring tool, 
the features and design of which are too well known to 
require description at this time, is completed in twelve 
principal operations. All of the tools are machined from 
solid forged round stock of special high carbon steel, par- 
ticularly suitable for accurate machining. The first opera- 
tion is the sawing of the stock into required lengths for 
the tool heads which work is done on a No. 5 Marvel 
high-speed saw with automatically operated feeding table. 
In the second operation the end of these sawed pieces is 
drijled and threaded on a turret lathe. The third operation 
consists of roughing up to jig size on a Hendey patent 
head lathe. 

Operation No. 4, illustrated in Fig. 1, is the milling 
out of the cutter slots on automatic slotting machines. 
Operation No.’5 is illustrated in Fig. 2 and consists of 
broaching these slots on a special broaching machine. 
Operation No. 6 consists of boring out the tool heads to 
receive the expansion mechanism. In the smaller sizes 
this work is done on a 21-in. high power Cincinnati Bick- 
ford upright drilling and tapping machine. For the 
heavier tools the work is done on a 4-in. Baker Brothers 
boring and tapping machine, of which a view is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Operation No. 7 consists of turning up, drilling and 
threading the blanks from which the expansion wedges 
are milled. This is done on a 3-in. improved Landis turret 
lathe. Operation No. 8 is performed on a No. 2 Cincin- 
nati Universal milling machine designed with special feeds 
and stops and illustrated in Fig. 5. The work consists of 
machining the expansion wedge. .Operation No. 9 covers 
the boring, finishing and threading of the master bushings 
for the expansion mechanism which work is also done 
on a turret lathe. Operation No. 10 includes the fitting 
of the tool heads with the expansion mechanism and con- 
sists of vise and bench work, the particular vise and 
location being numbered in a manner similar to a particular 
machine. Operation No. 11 includes the grinding of the 
tools to finished sizes on a 10 x 72 in. Norton Universal 
grinding machine. The final operation, No. 12, covers 
the inspection of tools in the stock room preparatory for 
shipment. 

The slotting or slot milling operation No. 4 illustrated in 
Fig 1, is almost entirely automatic. The smaller tools are 
machined on a Pratt & Whitney machine and the larger 
tools on a machine of Bement-Niles design, the only prac- 
tical difference being one of size, as the operation is per- 
formed in a similar manner. The toois are set in jigs on 
the reciprocating table of the machine which is essenti- 
ally a two-spindle horizontal end miller, as illustrated. 
The travel stops are set to the length of the slots. The 
two opposed end millers feed automatically toward the 
center of the bar the feed being limited as the tools ap- 
proach the point of breaking through by an automatic stop 
and reverse. By the use of this machine and method the 
time required for cutting slots was reduced to a small 
fraction of the previous allowance. 

The broaching machine, illustrated in Fig. 3, is a special 
machine designed by the company and is complete with 
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three separate high speed steel broaches. It is ted for 
the full range of work from smallest to largest |, The 
machine is simplicity itself, the operating mech: 
sisting of a pulley driven worm and worm w! 
base of the machine operating the vertical scr: 
a thrust collar. The broach is connected to 
by means of a cross head moving in slotted ¢: 
in the upright columns of the machine. In connection with 
this machine an interesting device has been rigved fo, 
cutting the broaches for this operation. The machine anq 
rig in question is shown in Fig. 6. The broach is mounted 
on a table jig consisting of a quadrant block set oy 
swivel base so that the angle of the machining operation 
may be varied in both planes. The manner of mounting 
the three miller cutters on the horizontal bar with relation 
to the work is clearly shown in the illustration. 

In connection with the boring out of the tool heads on 
the Baker boring and tapping machine shown in Fig. 3 
the jig in which the piece is set up on the table is of par- 
ticular interest as well as the guide collar rigging mounted 
on the main post of the machine. This table jig is ar- 
ranged to be moved forward and backward by means of 
a micrometer screw, the graduated dial of which’ is shown 
at one end of the jig. This device makes possible an ex- 
ceedingly exact-drilling of such tool heads as are bored for 
more -than one set of cutters and expansion mechanisms, 
The drilling of the holes for the expansion mechanism 
consists usually of three operations—first, centering the 
hole by running a small drill through; second, the drilling 
operation with a full size drill, and third, boring out the 
hole with the Davis boring tool as a substitute for ream- 
ing. For the two drilling operations the guide bracket is 
fitted with two concentric collars, the inside one having 
an exact center bore corresponding to the small drill, and 
an exact exterior finish fitting.into the bore of the larger 
collar which corresponds to the diameter of the large 
drill. 

The machining of the expansion wedge is an interesting 
operation, the stages of which are shown in Fig. 4. The 
first three pieces at the left are two views of the wedge 
blank showing the work of finishing, drilling and tapping 
done on the turret lathe. The fourth piece shows the 
first roughing cuts made in this blank on the machine 
shown in Fig. 5. This roughing operation is the first 
part of operation No. 8 mentioned above and performed 
on the special milling machine. The piece is mounted in 
a chuck arranged to rotate either in a horizontal or ver- 
tical direction, the roughing operation being completed 
with the piece in a vertical position and the end miller 
traveling with a simple cross feed. The fifth piece in Fig. 
4 shows the piece after the wedge bevel is cut. This \s 
done by setting the chuck as shown in the view of the 
machine, Fig. 5, at an angle. Stops are provided on the 
vertical and horizontal feeds of the table so that these two 
feeds may be combined without loss of time, giving tor the 
cutting action an elliptical path of travel. The machining 
of this wedge from the blank can be completed in less than 
25 min. The remaining pieces in Fig. 4 are the expansién 
wedge fitted with a micrometer screw and dial and one 0! 
the smaller tool heads showing the cutter slots and bore 
for the insertion of this expansion mechanism. 


A set of cast iron trays for catching filings and drip- 
pings from the tools have been designed and also portable 
table racks upon which machine operators may convert 
ently place finished parts or tools. In Fig. 7 these are 
illustrated. With reference to the trays underneath the 
lathe shown, attention is called to the apron which pro- 
jects out under the gearing and catches all of the oil 
drippings. It has been found that both the trays and 
tables not only contribute very decidedly to the neatness 
of the.shop, but eliminate a large portion of the lost time 
not easily accounted for in the handling of small tools 
and pieces by the machine operators. In connection with 
these facilities, racks and shelves are provided, so *™ 
ranged that in separately labeled compartments all of the 
tools and jigs for a particular operation are kept ' 
gether, conveniently located to the machine where they a‘ 
required. In the stock room where the finished parts at 
stored, instead of open shelves, the compartments a 
been fitted with hinged drop doors which swing down 4" 
are supported in the manner of a shelf. The convenience 
of open shelving is thus afforded in conjunction with 4 
much neater and better arrangement of the stock. 
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ing and tempering of the cutters for these 
sents a very critical portion of the tool manu- 
The department for this purpose is equipped 
< & x 3-ft. 8-in. Stewart special gas furnace and 
ndard Stewart cyanide hardening furnace. The 


res of the furnace and oil bath are electrically 





Illustrating the Several Stages in Machining and 
ssembling the Expansion Wedge from the Bar Stock 
Machining the Expansion Wedge Bevel on a Special Fig. 
Milling Machine 





lled, the pressure of gas is constantly indicated 

lometer readings, and the operation is made auto- 

y exact to the greatest possible degree. The oil 

ath is also periodically tested for the presence of 
‘ther impurities. 


r first aid in case of an electric shock are being 
y a Commission on Resuscitation from Electric 
lhe commission was organized on the initiative of 
nal Electric Light Association, and is composed 
ers of the American Medical Association, the 
| Electric Light Association and the American 
Electrical Engineers. The commission recom- 
e prone method as the best in the hands of lay- 
\intaining respiration, and a chart, to be issued 
i1uspices of the National Electric Light Associa- 
ing prepared giving the details. 


>trauss Bascule Bridge Company states that its de- 
ridge has been adopted by the Canadian Pacific 
Company for a span of 108 ft. 8 in. over the 
ewan River near Medicine Hat, Canada, and by 
ian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., for a 
ft. 2 in. over the Gatun River at Colon for the 
Railroad. The company’s offices will be removed 
trom the Fort Dearborn Building to the Monroe 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 





Yale Students Visit the Mesta Plant 


On April 2, 54 members of the senior class of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University; in charge 
of Professors Brackenridge and Roe, visited the plant of 
the Mesta Machine Company, West Homestead, Pa. The 





Fig. 6—Special Rig Devised for Milling Broaches 


7—View Showing Cast-Ttron Portable Table Trays and Cast-Iron Trays 


Under the Lathe Beds 


purpose of this tour, which includes visits to the largest 
industrial plants of the cotintry, is to give the undergrad- 
uates some idea of the operations in the manufacture of 
articles that are largely based on engineering principled. 
Among the special features of the trip to the Mesta plant 
was the inspection of the company’s gear cutting depart- 
ment, where teeth can be cut in steel and iron gears hav- 
ing a maximum diameter of 30 ft., and also the steam- 
hydraulic forging press, that the company is building. 
This press, which was illustrated in The Iron Age, Janu- 
ary 5, I91I, is constructed according to the patents of 
Heniel & Lueg, Duesseldorf, Germany, and the sole manu- 
facturing rights for the United States and Canada are 
owned by the Mesta Company. The power plant, equipped 
with power units built by the company, which at present 
is being operated from power generated by one of the 
company’s gas engines, was also visited. Another very 
interesting feature was the inspection of a large iron cast- 
ing made for an engine bed plate. The weight of the 
casting, when sink-heads, gates, etc., are removed, will be 
252,000 lb. This bed plate is for an engine that is being 
built for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and when completed will weigh about 1,300,- 
000 Ib., and in all probability will be the largest engine of 
its kind ever built. Six ladles of iron were required to 
make the casting, and all of these were taken from the 
five large air furnaces at practically the same time. 























The Tata Iron & Steel Company’s Plant 


+ A Description of the Blast Furnaces and Steel 
if Works Built in India Under the Direction of 


American Mechanical and Metallurgical Engineers 


# 
a 
yu Through the courtesy of Julian Kennedy, consulting 
er engineer, Pittsburgh, we are enabled to present a descrip- 
rr tion and views of the steel plant of the Tata Iron & Steel 
= Company, Ltd., at Sakchi, Bengal, India. The inception 
eS of this enterprise was in 1902, and to the late J. N. Tata, 


. an influential Parsee merchant and manufacturer of Bom- 
bay, India, belongs the credit of originating the idea, the 
design originally being to furnish steel rails, structural 





~S shapes and merchant steel bars. Mr. Tata came to the 
es i United States some years ago and made a trip covering 
the larger steel plants, being a guest of a number of the 
re prominent steel manufacturers. His idea was that to 
% build a steel plant in India would do much to develop the 
Het virgin resources of that country, and also improve the 
i eed social condition of its natives by breaking down to some 
eRe extent the castes that exist in India. After a thorough 
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construction plans in some detail and data concerning 
machinery contracts which had been let with varioys 
American and European manufacturers, chiefly the latter 
The iron mines, which were developed as the result of 
the exploratory work begun by Mr. Weld in 10903, are at 
Gurumaishini, 44 miles from Kalimati. The width of the 
vein as shown at Rajara Hills 180 ft. where the ore runs 
67 per cent. metallic iron and 0.06 to 0.08 per cent. in phos. 
phorus. The ore is mostly drift. It is picked up in bas- 
kets by women and carried to the stockpile; thence it js 
hauled to the furnaces by rail. The coal supply is abou 
120 miles from the steel plant, the dolomite quarries 12 
miles distant and the limestone about 450 miles. Man- 
ganese deposits are also located about 450 miles from the 
plant. The volatile content of the coal ranges from 19 
to 28 per cent. and its average ash is about 18 per cent 





View from Skull Cracker Looking Northeast, Showing the Power House with Air Intakes for Blast Furnaces at Each End, the 


Chimneys of the Boiler House in the Rear and the Blast 


study of different sections of the country, a site for the 
steel plant was selected at Sakchi, which is two miles from 
Kalimati, the latter city being located on the main line of 
the Bengal & Nagpur Railroad about 150 miles almost 
due west of Calcutta. The Tata Iron & Steel Company 
was organized in August, 1907. After the death of J. N. 
Tata the conduct of the enterprise devolved upon his two 

‘ sons and his nephew, members of the firm of Tata Sons & 
Co., dealers in diamonds and silks, with offices in London, 
Calcutta and other commercial centers. 


Mineral Resources 


In The Iron Age of July 12, 1906, the Tata project 
was described at some length, with an account of the 
preliminary investigations as to ore and coal carried on 
. under the direction of C. P. Perin, New York, who was 
retained as consulting engineer, and C. M. Weld. An 
article in The Iron Age of September 23, 1900, gave the 
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Furnace Equipment and Water Tower at the Right 


Coal costs $1.04 a ton at the works, and the estimated 
yield is 75 per cent. Coking costs 65 cents a ton and the 
total cost of coke in bins at the furnace is put at $2.05. 


Preliminary Work 


In November, 1907, Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & 0. 
Ltd., 52 Rue du Congres, Brussels, Belgium, were appointe¢ 
designing and consulting engineers. Early in 1905 Mr. 
Sahlin, with W. O. Renkin, Pittsburgh, who acted as rest 
dent engineer for the firm, went to India and, after look- 
ng over the ground, selected Sakchi as the best place 10° 
the location of the plant, on account of its proximity © 
the ores and coal, and because of the fairly level sit 
afforded and the favorable climatic conditions. The 
clearing of a dense jungle was the first work done. This 
was started in March, 1908, and after it was finished work 
on the foundations of the different buildings was beg". 
Native labor was largely employed under the direction © 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Sakchi, Bengal, India. 


General Map of the Works, Which Are Near Kalimati, 150 Miles West of Calcutta. 
The Product Is Rails, Structural Shapes and Merchant Bars, and the Works Include 180 Coke | 
Ovens, with No Utilization of By-Products at the Present Time; Two 250-Ton Blast Furnaces 
Receiving the Blast from Turbo-Blowers; Four 40-Ton Open-Hearth Furnaces with Adjoining | 
Gas Producer Plant; an Unusual Arrangement of Blooming Mill and Rail Mills Including the 
Driving of These Mills from the Same 12,000-hp. Steam Engine. | 
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rom Skull Cracker Looking Fast. Showirg the Coke Ovens 
e Right and the Ore, Stone and Coal Storage Bins for the Blast Furnace at the Left 


\merican workmen. At one time cholera threatened to 
erfere seriously with the work, but the sanitary and 
ther conditions were improved under the direction of 
Mr. Renkin, and a visitation of this dreaded disease was 
warded off. At different times Mr. Renkin had as 
as 8000 men, mostly natives, employed clearing 
the jungle and doing the preliminary work on 
the plant 
\s has already been stated in these columns, common 
native labor was paid the equivalent of 4 to 6 cents per 
\merican money, all native labor in India being very 
tly paid. However, skilled American and European 
labor in India is high, as men object to going to India, 
vages for such labor being higher than are paid in this 
intry or in Europe. This is borne out by the fact that 
or costs at one of the furnaces of the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company, Ltd., that is now in blast amounts to 51 
nts per ton of pig iron, which is considerably above the 
verage at some plants in this country. 


[he company owns a site of about 30 acres at Sakchi, 


which the plant proper is located, but has landlords’ 
eases on a very large amount of adjacent land which can 
quired later if needed. A town has been laid out 
large number of bungalows built, which are occu 


ied by the American and European workmen 


Coal Crushing House 
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and Coke Oven Plant, Showing the Coke Pushers; View Looking Northwest. 
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Starting Up the Plant 


Considering the unfavorable 
conditions surrounding the build- 
ing of the plant, good progress 
was made, and in October, 1911, 
the coke ovens were finished. 
The electric light and water serv- 
ices were first started in Septem- 
ber, 1911, and on December 2 one 
of the two blast furnaces was put 
in operation. In January, 10912, 
the gas producers and heating 
furnaces were started, and on 
February 6 last the first ingot was 
bloomed. The steel works was 
not in operation at this time, and 
a small lot of ingots was brought 
from England to try out the 
blooming mill. The steel works 
started late in February, and on 
February 20 the first rails were 
rolled. The delay in starting the 
steel works was on account of 
the shortage of cars, the plant 


in Process of Construction having been scheduled for full 


operation in the latter part of 
1911. All the buildings have been 
iaid out with special attention paid to ventilation, on 
account of the extremely hot weather in India, and in 
the construction of the open-hearth building large louvres 
were provided in the sides, as shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, in order to keep the men as cool as 
possible. The accompanying ground plan gives a very 
clear idea of the layout of the plant, which was made 
thoroughly modern in every way, and as well equipped 
as the best American and English steel plants. 


The Blast Furnaces 

There are two fully equipped modern blast furnaces, 
20 x 8o ft. in size, each capable of producing 250 tons of 
iron every 24 hr. The furnaces are similar in design 
and in construction to the furnace of the Punxsutawney 
Iron Company, Punxsutawney, Pa., each furnace being 
equipped with four Kennedy two-pass hot-blast stoves, 
each 20 ft. in diameter and too ft. high. A single central 
chimney serves each group of four hot stoves. , The 
material is carried from the bins into electric larries, the 
latter made by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and from the larries it is charged into 
the automatic skip hoists, which take it to the top of the 
furnaces in the usual way. The hoisting engines were 
furnished by the Otis Elevator Company. It is not neces- 
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Hoist Engine House and Bottom of One of the Skip Bridges 





Gas Producer Building, Immediately Behind Which is the Open-Hearth Furnace Building with Its Louver-Like Ventilating Siding 


sary to have an ore yard in connection wi.h the plant, as 
there is no winter and the ore can be delivered on cars 
from the mines during the entire year. The slag is re- 
moved in self-dumping slag cars. The hot metal is to 
be carried from the blast furnaces in 30-ton brick-lined 
ladles. In the casting house these are suspended under 
a 60-ton traveling crane, which serves both blast furnaces. 


The Steel Plant 

includes a 250-ton gas-fired mixer, which serves four 40- 
ton stationary open-hearth furnaces with liquid metal. 
The scrap and ore are charged into the open-hearth 
furnaces by an overhead charging machine and the steel 
is cast into 16 x 20-in. molds, standing on metal cars. 
Each ingot weighs about 2% tons. The cranes, charging 
machine, etc., wcre furnished by Ludwig Stuckenholz 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Germany, Wetter a.d.Ruhr. There 
are three vertical soaking pit furnaces, each accommo- 
dating one charge of an open-hearth furnace of 16 ingots. 

The blooming mill is a 40-in. two-high reversing mill. 
The mill is driven by a three-cylinder, 12,000-hp. engine, 
designed and built by Ehrhardt & Sehmer Gesellschaft, 
Saarbriicken, and is similar in design to the engine at 
the steel plant of the Grand Crossing Tack Company, 
Grand Crossing, Ill. The blooming mill is similar in 
design to the No. 1 blooming mill of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. The mill 
and tables were built by Duisburger-Maschinenbau, Duis- 
burg, Germany. The rollers on the tables in connection 
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with the blooming mill are driven by connecti 
instead of by gears, as is the usual practice . 
country. The steam hydraulic bloom shears w: {e- 
signed and built by Breuer, Schumacher & Co, 
Kalk, Germany. 

Attached to the Ehrhardt & Sehmer engin 


drives the blooming mill is also a 20-in. two-hig] 


ing rail and structural mill, with three stands of rolls 
traveling tables, runout rollers, hot saw and cooli 

for rails and beams, as well as a finishing deparimen: 
and inspection benches. This rail and structural mil! was 


designed and installed by the Duisburger-Maschine 
Rai's from 40 lb. in weight up to 90 Ib. are rolle 
the capacity is 400 tons per day. On the structura 
a full line of shapes is rolled, including beams and chan- 
nels from 5% x 2% in. up to I2 x 4 in., and als: 
from 4 x 3 in. up to 6 x 6 in. The company will als: 
bulb angles 4 x 2% in. up to 10 x 3% in. bulb tees & x 
in. up to 10 x 6 in., zee bars 3 x 3 X 3 in. up to 8 x 314 x 
3% in., and also rounds 4 in. to 8 in., squares 4 in. wy 
8 in. and flats 5 in. x 2% in. down to 5 x 5/16 in 
\ separate building accommodates a 16-in. bar mill drive 





Bosh of One of the Blast Furnaces. 
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rdt & Sehmer engine, and consists of a 16-in. 
id finishing train and two 1o-in. finishing 
intended to roll light rails from 8 to 4o Ib. 
ind also I-beams 2 x 114 in. to 4x 3 in. On 
in. trains, merchant steel bars and lighter 
be rolled 


The Power Plant 


er plant comprises 8000 hp. in Babcock & 
ers of 500 hp. ynits. Of these 5000 hp. are 
ist furnace gas; 1000 hp. are equipped with 
system for burning coke breeze and 2000 hp. 
y hand. The electric plant consists of three 
volt direct-current turbo-generators, having a 
apacity of 2250 kw., and two 500-kw. three- 
tension generators for supplying current for 
e pumps at the Subernarekha River pumping 
[here are also three Sulzer centrifugal pressure 
handling the hydraulic lines to the furnaces, 
These pumps furnish a working pressure of square inch for various purposes throughout the works 
square inch without trouble. Two air com- For blowing the blast furnaces three turbo blowers 


View of the Mixer in Open-Hearth Building. 


View of Charging Side of Open-Hearth Steel Furnaces Looking from the Southeast. 
pressors built by, the Norwalk Iron Works Company, have been installed. Each blower is capable of taking 
rwalk, Conn, furnish air at a pressure of 90 lb. per care of one blast furnace. The turbo blowers, as well as 
_ the steam-driven hydraulic pumps, are run 
' —— ' condensing. The blowers were built by 
rd ; Escher, Wyss & Co. The two air intake 
steel towers are shown at opposite ends of 
the view of the power house. The motors 
used throughout the works were built by 

the Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft 


The Coke Plant 


The works coke plant is located south- 


east of the blast furnaces, as shown by the 
map. The coke ovens, 180 in number, are 
of the Coppee (Brussels) design. They 
are non-by-product ovens, but are so ar- 
ranged that they can easily be made into 
by-product ovens if it is found desirable. 
One difficulty lies in the fact that the tem- 
perature of the water is not low enough to 
condense the ammonia gas, the water tem- 
perature commonly being 98 to 110 deg. 
The ovens are supplied with a complete 
coal-crushing and storage plant. They 
have been supplying one furnace with coke 
since December last, and the quality of the 


coke is reported very good. 


Water Works 
A pumping station with a capacity of 


> 


narging Machine for the Ogen-Hearth Furnaces, Showing also the 
General Characte of Traveling Cranes. 
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Soaking Pits, Showing Covers Ready for Locating in Position 


1,000,000 cu. ft. of water per 24 hr. has been installed. 
The station is located on the Subernarekha River, across 
which a low weir 
12 ft. long has been 
built. The pumping 
station is connected 
with the works by 
a line of steel pipe 
30 in. in diameter 
and gooo ft. long. 
The water is lifted 
420. ft. from the 
river to the works’ 
reservoir, or cooling 
tank, which latter 
has a capacity of 
about 35,000,000 cu. 
ft. and covers a 
ground surface of 
% sq. mile. The 
water is lifted from 
the reservoir, or 
cooling pond, to a 
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buildings in connection with the plant, was furnise, 
erected by A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, tland 


The fire brick for lining the hot-blast stoves in blast 
furnaces, as well as the open-hearth furnaces aking 
pits, etc., was all shipped from Europe and put in place 
by imported German and Belgian bricklayers. The cemen; 
for the foundations of the steel plant was m fur- 
nished by the Rheinische Westfalisches Cement Syndicat, 
G. m.b. H. Bremen. Some cement was furnished by the 
Société Anonyme John Cockerill, Seraing. Rans , 
crete mixers were used. 

The capitalization of the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
is $7,000,000, and there is a bond issue of $2,000,000. The 


board of directors is made up of native Indians, hut the 
general manager is R. G. Wells, an American. The : 
eral superintendent.is A. E. Woolsey, formerly at th 
South Works of the Illinois Steel Company, South Chi- 
cago. The master mechanic of the plant is J. \ 
Brophie, formerly connected with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. He has a force of 
native workmen under him, together with some Amer- 
icans. The one blast furnace now in operation is being 
operated by Americans, about 30 men having gone over 
to India for this purpose. The open-hearth department is 
being operated by Germans and the rail mill by English- 
men. Pattern shop and foundry operations are directed 
entirely by Chinamen and the coke oven department by 
Welshmen under Belgian supervision. 


Addendum 


Located at the 
approach side of the 
blooming mill is a 
Breuer - Schumacher 
steam hydraulic 
bloom shear, while 
at the run-off side 
is a smaller hy- 
draulic billet shear. 
The rail blooms are 
delivered on the in- 
going table; whence 
they are taken by 
an overhead gripper 
crane to the rail 
mill, which is the 
usual method of 
working. The rail 
mill, for several 


stand pipe 100 ft. Ehrhardt & Sehmer Three-Cylinder Engine Driving Blooming Mill and Rail Mill, years at least, will 


high, shown in the 
view of the power 
house and blast furnaces, and the waste water is returned 
again to the reservoir or cooling tank, by a system of 


shallow cooling ditches. All pumps are 
electrically driven and were. built by 
Sulzer Freres, Paris, France. All water 


for boiler feed, hydraulic apparatus and 
town service passes through one of two 
sand filters fed from the river pipe. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


A complete machine shop capable of 
doing all kinds of ordinary repair work 
for the plant and to finish heavy machin- 
ery is housed in one of the large buildings 
of the works. There is also a modern 
foundry capable of making castings up to 
30 tons in weight, and also a blacksmith and 
roof shop for repair work. An ample store- 
house has been provided, built ant proof, 
for housing all supplies for the works. 

Four British standard, or 5 ft. 6 in. 
gauge locomotives, built by the American 
Locomotive Company, Pittsburgh, handle 
the switching at the works. They take 
freight from Kalimati to Sakchi over the 
company’s own tracks, a distance of about 
two miles. 

The plate work for the furnaces, stoves, 
mixer, etc., was furnished and erected by 
August Kloenne, Dortmund, Germany. 
The structural steel for the buildings at 
the blast furnaces, as well as for all other 





Showing Blooming Mill in the Background 


not be required to 
roll more than 600 
to 800 tons per day. In case of any delay which would 
render the bloom too cold for direct rolling, it can be 





Steam Hydraulic Bloom Shear on Ingoing Side of Blooming Mill 





- 






. the reheating furnace by transfer crane and 
the same crane delivered to the rail mill. The 
tables for the rail mill have been so designed 
an be used for rolling beams and channels up 

desired. The three-cylinder Ehrhardt & Sehmer 

ich operates the blooming mill and rail mill has 
<1 3/16 in. in diameter and the same stroke. 
larger than the engine driving the blooming 

e Grand Crossing Tack Company, the cylinders 
ngine being 40 in. in diameter and 4o in. stroke. 





The Rail Question in Canada 


:to, April 8, 1912.—The Government’s Tariff Com- 
Bill received its third reading in the House ot 
; and was passed on to the Senate. The Senate 
some amendments, all but one of which were ac- 

the Government. On the point of that amend- 
ther the Government nor the Senate would yield. 
hen Parliament was prorogued April 1 the bill 
run through the Parliamentary course necessary 








ts enactment. There ‘canetherefore be no Tariff Com- 
ion until Parliament meets again, which is expected 
the autumn or early next year. In the meantime 

n be no progress toward tariff revision after the 
decided on by the Government. The outlook is 
the patience of both of those who want more 

























Runout from Blooming Mill, Showing Billet Shear 
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Bleom Reheating Furnace in Tata Rail Mill 


tariff protection and those who want a reduction of the 
duties. The Hamilton Spectator says that the question of 
adequate protection to the iron and steel industry de- 
mands early and complete reconsideration. At a dinner 
given at the Canadian Club in London, England, about 





View of Traveling Table from the Ingoing Side of the Rail Mills of the Tata Iron & Steel Company 


three weeks ago, J. H. Plummer, president of the Domin- 
ion Steel Corporation, said that the United States had not 
taken any steel business from Canada but that the slack- 
ness of trade in the former country had compelled Cana- 
dian manufacturers to do business at very close prices. 
He added that after all Canada had done to develop the 
iron and steel industry she filled only 
about half her own market. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, 
Match 26, President Harris said that 
prices had recently been the lowest in the 
Canadian steel trade because of the dump- 
ing of surplus American -products on the 
Canadian market, which, he said, was 
rendered possible by the very inadequate 
Canadian steel tariff. He said he did not 
consider it creditable that nearly one-half 
the iron and steel used in Canada is im- 
ported from other countries. 

Some weeks ago, as duly reported in 
The Iron Age, the Legislature of Saskat- 
chewan passed a resolution calling upon 
the Dominion Government to remove the 
duty on steel rails imported from the 
United States, and pointing out that short- 
age in the supply of domestic rails caused 
great delay in railroad construction in the 
West, where additional lines are much 
needed, and that the cost of construction 
was materially enhanced by the rail duty. 
The Dominion Steel Corporation made 
prompt denial of the statement that the 
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View of the Rail Straightener 


domestic supply féll short. J. D. McArthur, Winnipeg, 
one of the largest railroad builders in Canada, says that 
in the construction of the Edmonton, Dunnegan & British 
Columbia Railway, the scarcity of rails is the chief diffi- 
culty. He is. quoted as follows: “While we are not ready 
to lay any steel, at present or for some little time, we 
have got to book our orders :a long time in adyance. The 
steel makers in Canada tell us that they will not be able 
to let us have any steel this year. All they can turn out 
for some months ahead is already ordered. Under the 
circumstances we are asking the Dominion Government 











to allow steel to come in free of duty.” 

Mr. McArthur said that other railroads 
are in the same difficult position. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific, he was informed, was 
short of at least 500 miles of steel that it 
hoped to have been able to lay this year. 

General Manager MacLeod; of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway Company, is also 
quoted as saying that the scarcity of rails 
retards construction and that the Canadian 
rail mills are a year behind their orders. 

In the session of Parliament that was this 
week brought to an end a very large aggre- 
gate sum was voted as subsidies to railroad 
undertakings. The following section ap- 
pears in the acts providing for such rail- 
road aid: “The Governor in Council may 
make it a condition of the grant of the subsidies herein 
provided that the company shall lay the railroad with new 
steel rails and fastenings made in Canada, and shall pur- 
chase all materials and supplies required for the construc- 
tion of the railroad. and bridges, and the rolling stock for 
the first equipment of the railroad, from Canadian pro- 
ducers, if such rails, fastenings, materials, supplies and 
equipment are procurable in Canada of suitable quality 
and upon terms as favorable as elsewhere, of which the 
Minister of Railways and Canals shall be the judge.” 

GAs ee 
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The Proposed Department of Lal 


WasHINGTON, D: C., April 9, 1912.—A new « tn 


to be known as the Department of Labor, wil a 
lished within 18 months if Congress approves | “peak 
cently introduced by Representative Sulzer, of } y = 
for that purpose. The Sulzer bill was refer; he 
House Committee on Labor a fortnight ago. T} oii 
tee amended it in several particulars, of no get ater 
est, and by a unanimous vote authorized the 1irmar 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, to have it reint: ed it 
the House. During the present week it will be fayorabh 


reported to the House and placed on the calendar. 4M; 
Wilson will bring it before the House when the Labo; 
Committee is reached in its regular course, and expects | 
pass it without material opposition. 

If Congress adjourns early in June it is doubtfy 
whether the Labor Department bill will receive consider; 
tion in the Senate at this session. Should it be favorably 
reported by the Committee on Education and Labor, a 
effort might be made to pass it as quickly as it can be 
reached during the few remaining weeks of the sessio 
It is certain to encounter some opposition in the Senate. 
however, from those who object to the creation of addi 
tional departments, the argument being that the number ot 
executive departments is already large and that the func 
tions of a Department of Labor are very satisfactorily 
discharged by the Bureau of Labor. 

It is to be said on the other hand, however, that the 
agricultural interests of the country are directly repre- 
sented in the Department of Agriculture; that the results 
that have followed the creation of this department have 
been of great value to the farming and allied interests; 
that the laboring classes, to use the term in its broad in- 
dustrial sénse, are entitled to greater dignity and attention 
than can be found in a mere bureau of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and that it is 
only common justice to grant them this 
new honor. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a Presidential election is impending 
and that both parties are eager to catch 
the labor vote and are not above using a 
proposition of this character to effect their 
purpose. 






Turbo Flowers in the Power House of the Tata Iren & Steel Company, Showie 
the Assembled Machines and Also Giving an Idea of the Interior Construction 


Should the bill become law before the close of this 
session President Taft will have the appointment 0! the 
first Secretary of Labor, a bit of patronage that he wit 
no doubt dispense with a view to the best political 
turns before the election next November. Already ™ 
politico-labor circles there is some discussion as t0 the 
man who may be selected. Samuel Gompers, president 
of the Federation of Labor, is reported as saying that - 
does not desire the appointment or, at least, that he wil 
make no campaign for that purpose. John Mitchell, @ 
member of the Executive Council of the Federation % 


ss 









nother man who would loom up prominently 
retaryship, should he evince a desire for it, and 
Dr. Charles P. Neill, present chief ot the Bureau 

Dr. Neill succeeded the late Carroll D. Wright 
go. For some years previously Dr. Neill has 





rs a& 


-hair of Professor of Political Economy at the 
niversity of this city. He has shown admirable 

the work and has made a reputation quite 
that of his distinguished predecessor. He is a 
road culture and scholarly attainments and is 
igh esteem by President Taft who frequently 
him regarding all matters having a labor basis. 
ill creating a Department of Labor provides that 
tary of Labor shall be a member of the Cabinet 
the Department of Commerce and Labor shall 
be called the Department of Commerce and the 
f that department shall be called the Secretary 


erce. The bill provides for three assistant sec- 
es, who shall supervise all matters relating to labor 
in manufacturing and the transportation indus- 


labor employed in mining, fisheries and agricul- 
d to labor employed in the building and the mer- 
lustries. In each of the principal divisions of 





ns 


t Coke Car of the Tata Iron & Steel Works, Showing Blast 
Furnace Plant in the Background 





department there is to be established a Bureau ot 
atistics which shall collect and report at least once each 
year full and complete statistics of the products and their 
listribution, and the condition of labor in each of the dif- 
terent industries. 

Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary-of the 
Department of Labor shall have power to act as mediator 
ind to appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor dis- 
utes, whenever in his judgment the interest of industrial 
peace may require it to be done; and that all power and 
iuthority heretofore possessed or exercised by the head 

any executive department over any bureau, office, 
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Character of the Metal Cars 


branch or division of the public service by this act trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor, and any business aris- 
ing therefrom or pertaining thereto, whether of appellate 
or revisory character or otherwise, shall hereafter be 
vested in and exercised by the head of the said Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Representative Sulzer, speaking of the bill, says: “This 
bill, written on our statute books, will go far to allay 
jealousy, establish harmony, promote the general welfare, 
make the employer and employee better friends, prevent 
strikes and lockouts, stop boycotts and business paralysis 
and every year save millions of dollars of losses which re- 
sult necessarily therefrom.” J.G 


The Krupp Centenary 


The first week of August has been fixed for the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the great Krupp works at 
Essen, Germany, which will be attended by the Kaiser at 
the head of a brilliant galaxy of his fellow-German sov- 
ereigns, generals, admirals and civic dignitaries. The 
Krupps have also decided to invite distinguished represen- 
tatives of the steel and iron industry in all parts of the 
world, including several from the United States. A fea- 
ture of the festivities will be a series of sham battles 
Men armed with weapons of the era of the Emperor 
Maximilian I will make such headway as they can against 
an army equipped with modern rifles and artillery. 


The World’s Copper Production 


Statistics compiled by Henry R. Merton & Co, I td., 
London, give the world’s production of copper in tor! at 
873,460 tons of 2240 lb., of which the United States is 
credited with 492,650 tons. This is considerably in excess 
of the production of any previous year. The output in 
1910 was 855,685 tons; in 1909 it was 839,425 tons, and in 
no preceding year did the production approach these fig- 
ures. In 1905 the output was only 682,125 tons; in 1900 
it was 479,514 tons, and in 18905 it was 334,565 tons. 





Electric Crane on Runway, Tata Iron & Steel Works, Showing the Skull Cracker at the End 




















Against Metal Schedule Tariff Reductions 


Senate Finance Committee Shows How 
Iron and Steel and Machinery Industries 
Would Suffer from the Underwood Bill 


The majority of the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate, Boies Penrose, chairman, presented 
an adverse report to the Senate April 5 on the so-called Underwood bill revising Schedule C of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff act, otherwise known as the metal schedule. A minority report will be presented by the Demo- 


cratic members of the committee. 
this recommendation are reproduced in full below. 


1. The schedule of duties on metals and manufactures 
of metals, now effective, was adopted less than three years 
ago, after a most careful consideration of manufacturing 
conditions, labor cost, and other material facts, and after 
open and exhaustive hearings by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives extending 
over a period of eight months, at which all who desired 
were afforded full opportunity to present their views both 
for and against the proposed revision then under con- 
sideration. It does not appear that any further investi- 
gation has been made by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, or that any hearings have been held to ascertain 
whether there is any necessity for a revision of the ex- 
isting schedule. On the contrary, hearings given by this 
committee to all persons desiring to appear either for or 
against the proposed revision indicate a widespread op- 
position to the revision of present rates proposed by the 
pending bill. The representatives of 245 different indus- 
trial concerns from 18 States, viz, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maryland, Connecticut, West 
Virginia, Maine, Massachusetts, Virginia, Alabama, In- 
diana, Rhode Island, Idaho, Washington, Missouri, and 
Georgia, have appeared before this committee and pro- 
tested against the enactment of said bill, or against specific 
paragraphs thereof. Representatives of organized labor 
have also appeared and protested against the entire bill, 
while the representatives of 225 manufacturers of machine 
tools have appeared before this committee and stated that 
the provision of the said bill placing machine tools on the 
free list will compel them to close their factories, and will 
throw their employees out of work. 


The Present Metal Schedule Shows Important Reductions 


2. The metal schedule of the Payne-Aldrich act materi- 
ally reduced the rates of duty of the Dingley act, which it 
superseded. Of the 69 dutiable paragraphs in the said 
schedule of the Dingley act, the rates of duty upon all of 
the articles covered by 40 of the paragraphs were reduced 
by the Payne act; those upon the articles covered by 8 
paragraphs were in part reduced and in part increased, 
and no changes were made in the rates covered by 18 
paragraphs. In only three of the paragraphs were the 
rates wholly increased. The reductions upon the prin- 
cipal articles covered by said schedule were,as follows: 

On iron ore, from 40 cents per ton to 15 cents per ton. 

On pig iron, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferroman- 
ganese, from $4 per ton to $2.50 per ton. 

On scrap iron and steel, from $4 per ton to $1 per ton. 

On bar iron, muck bars, square iron, etc., from 6-10 
cent per Ib. to 3-10 cent per Ib. 

On round iron, in coils or rods, from 8-Io cent per 
lb. to 6-10 cent per Ib. 

On iron in slabs, blooms, loops, etc., 
to 4-10 cent per Ib. 

On beams, girders, joists, and other structural iron, 
from 5-I0 cent per lb. to 3-10 cent per Ib. 

On forgings of iron or steel, from 35 per cent..ad 
valorem to 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

On hoop or band iron or steel, from 5-10 cent per lb. 
to 3-10 cent per Ib. 

On railroad bars and T rails, from 7-20 cent per Ib. to 
7-40 cent per Ib. 

On railroad fishplates or splice bars, from 4-10 cent 
per Ib. to 3-10 cent per Ib. f 


5-10 cent per lb. 


On tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, from 1%’ 


cents per Ib. to 11/5 cents per Ib. 
A liquidation of the duties collected under the Payné- 


The majority report recommends that the bill be not enacted. 


Its reasons for 


Aldrich act on all metals and manufactures thereof im- 
ported during the six months from October 1, 1900, to 
March 31, 1910, as compared with the liquidation of the 
duties that would have been chargeable upon the same im- 
portations at the rates provided by the act of 1897, shows 
an average reduction.in the rates of duty upon the articles 
covered by this schedule actually imported during that 
period, of 10.52 per cent. The value of the total im- 
portations of articies covered by this schedule for the 
year 1911 under the Payne-Aldrich act was $58,756,531, as 
against importations valued at $41,103,417 in 1909 under 
the Dingley act, an increase of 43 per cent. in the annual 
importations made under the present schedule as compared 
with the schedule previously in force. 


Increased Imports and Lower Home Prices in Iron and Stee! 


The increased importation of metal products under 
the present tariff act is shown by the following table of 
importations during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1900, 
and June 30, IQII: 


Aluminum, ctude, scrap, and alloys...... 

Aluminum, in plates, sheets, bars and rods. 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron 
ore and dross trom burnt pyrites.. 

Tron in pigs: Ferromanganese 

Scrap iron and steel 

3ar iron, bars, billets, blooms, etc 

Wire and manufacture of 


2,552,117 
2,483,059 
60,184 
611,119 
997,450 
1,846,537 


3,230,659 
557,776 


6,691,681 
4,047,595 

304,746 
1,187,292 
1,558,889 
3,377,259 


3,357,379 
894,837 


Tin plates: Sheets or plates of iron or 
steel coated with tin, lead, ete 
Wire rods 
Pocket knives, pruning 
knives, erasers, eic. 709,952 
Table, carving, cooks’, kitchen, bread and 
butter knives, and forks and steels 94,620 198,915 
As many of the articles covered by the metal schedule 
are now freely imported and sold in competition with 
similar articles of domestic manufacture in the markets 
of this country, the present rates of duty are shown to be 
competitive and are not higher than is sufficient to cover 
the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad. Moreover, as is shown by the following 
market quotations, the selling price in our home markets 
of steel and iron products has decreased an average of 
about 17 per cent. from the prices prevailing immediately 
prior to the enactment of the present tariff act. 


Comparative State of Prices of Iron ond Steel Products for 
January, 1909, and January, 1912. 


PIG IRON 


and 
804,679 


——Per ton——~, Decrease 
1909 1912 Per cent 
$15.00 $12.25 21 
17.25 14.85 12% 
16.25 13.25 18%. 
17.25 14.00 18% 


Ltasic, Valley Furnace 
Standard brands, Philadelphia 
Southern No. 2 foundrv, Cincinnati 
Local No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Bessemer pig, Pittsburgh 17.35 15.15 12% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh 25.00 20.00 20 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 
Per 100 pounds 
1909 1912 
$1.54 $1.25 
1.40 1.15 
1.60 1.31 
1.60 1.31 
1.75 1.50 
1.95 1.55 


An Average Reduction of 30 Per Cent 


In view of these facts your committee is of the opinion 
that a general revision in the metal schedule not based 
upon the most accurate, definite and positive information 
possible to be obtained will be dangerous. On many 
articles covered by this schedule any reduction whatevet 
will go below the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. The rates of duty covered by this bill’ 
vary from 5 to 35 per centum ad valorem. Accompanying 


Decrease 
Per cent 
Refined bar iron 
Soft steel bars 
Tank plates 
Beams 

Cut nails 

Wire nails 


906h 









the Committtee on Ways and Means is a 
ag the annual imports under this bill to be 
'y $77,952,069 in value and the annual revenue 
| $17,477,640. This estimate would indicate 
rate of duty of 22.42 per cent., an average 
approximately 30 per cent. from the present 
.dical and unreasonable a reduction must, in 
ttee’s opinion, result in either forcing our 
rs to reduce the wages of their laborers or to 
factories. The industries to be affected by a 
is schedule are among the most important in 
States, and the reduction in the rates of duty 
must cause a repetition of the conditions 
rer the enactment of the Wilson-Gorman act of 
- 1894, and an even more serious condition 
ir probable, since the rates of duty upon metals 
: factures thereof in the law now in force are 
lower than those carried in the Wilson-Gorman act, and 
juction now proposed is greatly in excess of that 
ie by that act over the rates carried in the McKinley 
previously in force. 


Ad Valorem Duties Objectionable 


[he bill is further objectionable for the reason that 
f the articles covered by the several paragraphs are 
e subject to ad valorem rates of duty. Practically 
civilized country has favored and adopted, when 
le, specific rates of duty upon imported merchandise, 
| every Secretary of the Treasury, with the exception 
ne, from Secretary Hamilton down to Secretary Mac- 
has urged the adoption of the assessment of duty 
merchandise at specific rates whenever practicable. 
it is sometimes necessary in tariff legislation to 
ly ad valorem rates of duty, because of the great vari- 
in the cost, value and condition of articles having the 
description, they have numerous disadvantages. 
\\ the foreign value of the merchandise falls, and 
nsequently the competition becomes more lively for the 
me producer, the amount paid by the importer decreases. 
Moreover, they occasion disputes between the importers 
| the appraising officers as to the value of the mer- 
lise imported and also encourage frauds because of 
difficulties encountered by appraisers in arriving at 
n market values and the advantage taken of this 
by unscrupulous importers. This results not only in 
of revenue to the government, but places honest 
at a disadvantage. 

Specific rates of duty are easy of application, are not 
ect to fluctuation from day to day as the market rises 
and the duty can be relied upon in the time of 
ion to protect the home manufacturer against 
r competition, because the duty does not decrease as 
decreases. Even from a, revenue point of view, 
rates of duty are more reliable than ad valorem 
because while ad valorem duties will produce more 
ue during times of prosperity, they are liable to lead 
ster when prices fall, and the government’s revenue 
in proportion to. the fall of prices at a time 

vill probably be in need of the greatest revenue. 
ile ad valorem rates of duty are not uniformly ap- 
nder the tariff act now in force, and there are 
irticles covered by specific rates only, the diffi- 
| administration and the volume of litigation aris- 
ise of the application of ad valorem rates is in- 
the reports of the Board of General Appraisers 
t two fiscal years. During the year 1910, 3,481 
fled against the appraiser’s return of for- 
t value on imported merchandise, and in 1911. 
were filed. These appeals to the Board of 
\ppraisers from the local appraiser’s finding 
‘sarily expensive both to the importers and to 
rmment, and are particularly embarrassing to 
r the reason that until the question is set- 
are not in a position intelligently to fix the 
nich they may sell their imported merchandise 
Many of the articles covered by this schedule, 
‘ Iron, bar iron, scrap iron, ete., will not vary 
cost or value as between different shipments 
‘e description, and there is no reason whatever 
c rates of duty should not be applied thereto. 
Xtremes to which this bill goes in the application 
rem rates of duty is indicated by the provisions 
raphs 42 and §1, assessing ad valorem rates on 
‘ontents and antimony contents, respectively, of 
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imported ores. Lead-bearing ores usually carry a num- 
ber of metals. Lead, zinc, antimony, copper, silver, and 
gold are usually contained in the same ore in varying 
combinations and quantities. Under what method the 
value of the lead in any ore can be ascertained as distin- 
guished from the value of the other metals does not ap- 
pear. An actual experience with this problem was had 
by the Treasury Department between the years 1800 and 
1894, because of the fact that under the tariff of 1890, 
while lead ores were assessed with duty at specific rates 
upon the total weight of the ore, the lead in silver ore 
was assessed with duty upon the lead contents. By rea- 
son of the fact that it was impossible to determine the 
value of the lead in ore in the foreign market the Treas- 
ury Department was forced to the expedient of holding 
that the values of silver and of lead in a given ore should 
be determined upon the basis of the values of those metals 
in the markets of the United States, and that the value 
of the lead should be computed upon the price of bar lead 
in the New York market less 1% cents per pound. 

Under the present law an assay is made of the lead for 
the purpose of determining the percentage of lead in the 
ore, and duty is assessed upon the weight shown by assay ; 
certainly a simple procedure as contrasted with the meth- 
od to be employed in guessing at the foreign-market 
value. 


The Tariff Board Should First Report 


4. No report has been made by the Tariff Board cre- 
ated by the President, under authority given by Congress 
in the tariff act of 1909, for the express purpose of ob- 
taining such facts with respect to any particular industry 
as would enable Congress to proceed with certainty and 
intelligence in enacting legislation levying duties on the 
products of that industry. The reports made by this 
board, notably that on the wool schedule, are the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive ever compiled on the sub- 
jects to which they felate. Constant or frequent revisions 
of tariff rates, whether upward or downward, cause busi- 
ness disqueitude and stagnation, and manufacturers, mer- 
chants and traders were led to believe, by the creation 
of the Tariff Board for the express purpose of careful 
and exhaustive inquiry into industrial conditions as a pre- 
cedent to tariff legislation, that there would be no pre- 
cipitous haphazard revision of existing schedules. To 
enact this bill, making such revision, would be a breach 
of faith—a violation of what was tantamount to a guar- 
anty to the people that the tariff act of 1909 would not 
be disturbed except upon information reported to Con- 
gress by that board. 

Home Products Would Be Displaced 

5. In the report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
it is estimated that there will be a decrease in revenue 
under the proposed revision of more than $1,400,000 per 
annum. This is based upon an assumption that there will 
be increased importations valued at $25,000,000 per an- 
num, Such an increase in the importation of manufac- 
tures of metal (assuming that this estimate of the com- 
mittee is correct) would mean that our own iron and 
steel manufactures were being displaced in the domestic 
markets by foreign ifon and steel products. Furthermore, 
even with the increased importations relied upon by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, there will be a deficit 
of more than $1,400,000, for which no provision is made. 
When the duty imposed on an article does not equal the 
difference between the cost of that article at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to the American 
producer, it fails as a protective duty and becomes merely 
a duty for revenue, and when it also results in a material 
loss in revenue it is not an effective revenue measure. 

Your committee submits, therefore, that the enactment 
of this bill would be ill-advised and most unfortunate 
legislation. It would reduce the measure of protection 
below the margin of safety and tend to destroy one of 
our most important industries, opening wide our domestic 
markets to foreign steel and iron products; it is not only 
unprotective, but also fails as a revenue measure, as it 
would result in a deficit for which no provision is made; 
it is not based upon open hearings or upon any investi- 
gation of manufacturing conditions, labor cost, or other 
facts necessary to be known; it is not responsive to any 
need or necessity for a general revision of the rates of the 
present Schedule C, and should not, therefore, be en- 
acted. 
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An Exceptionally Large Condenser gram showing the heat available for power prox: ction eo 


steam at different pressures and vacuums is 1. roduced jg 










‘ . Fig. 4. 
An Interesting Set of Units Recently Completed The condenser cofdists of the tatbine base formes « 
by the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering two parts into which the steam is directly exhausted from 
Company the vertical Curtis turbine and two large cylindrical wing 
condensers, directly connected at either side of the base 
By securing increased steaming capacity in its steam In Fig. 1 the wing condensers are in the foreground and 


boiler plant and by replacing reciprocating steam engines rear portion of the engraving, while the four water boxes 
with large-power space-saving steam turbine units operated of the base condenser proper are joined to them. The ty 
with high vacuum dry tube condensers the New York Ed- cylindrical wing condensers and the water boxes inclose 
ison Company has been able to meet heavy increasing de- the turbine base. The tube surface is arranged through. 
out on the builder’s dry. 
tube principle. The tubes 
are of a special copper- 
aluminum alloy which 
has never been used fy. 
fore, but was recently 
developed to meet the 
requirements imposed by 
the character of the cir. 
culating water drawn 
from the East River 
On entering the turbine 
base the steam is distrib. 
uted to the tube surface 
contained therein and 
passes to the wing con- 
densers which are con- 
nected to the base by 
large ports. The air is 
withdrawn at the bot- 
tom of the wing con- 
denser and the large 
opening near the rear 








































Fig. 1—One of Three of the Largest Condensers Ever Built. These Units Were Installed by the Wheeler 


Condenser & Engineering Company at the Waterside Station of the New York Edison Company water box at the left of 

in Connection with Three 20-000-Kw. Turbines Fig. 1 is the atmospheric 

: exhaust connection. Two 

cy mands for power from its two notable gigantic power of the circulating water connections can be seen at the 

et plants on the East River, New York. One late problem in rear of each of the wing condensers, the other two cir- 

abtig 4 this connection required a condenser in which a volume of culating water connections being in the rear of the boxes 
sat? 4 3,250,000 cu. ft. of steam would be condensed per minute of the base. 

| eG } at a high efficiency. It was solved by a dry-tube wing base At the present time two of these large condensers have 

t ‘ea condenser built by the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering been installed, the arrangement of the apparatus be- 


Company, Carteret, N. J. This condenser,, which is be- ing indicated in Fig. 2, and a third will shortly be erected 
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Fig. 2—End and Side Views of the Turbo-Alternator, the Condenser and the Auxiliaries 


lieved to be the largest in the world, is shown in Fig. 1 The circulating water is provided by two centrifugal ee 
on the floor of the builder’s erecting shop, while the ar- driven by a 300-hp. steam turbine. The dry air pump : 
rangement of the units and its auxiliaries is illustrated in the vertical type, requiring small floor space and designe « 
Fig. 2. One of the 30,000-gal. centrifugal circulating pumps maintain a vacuum of 29.5 to 29.8 in. referred to a 30” 
installed for the condensers is shown in Fig. 3, and a dia- barometer. 

















of the 30-000-Gal. Centrifugal Circulating Pumps for 
the Condenser 


irriving at the decision to use a high vacuum con- 
, number of special studies were made upon the 
fect of increasing the vacuum, and as a result the chart 
reproduced in Fig. 4 was prepared. Referring to a set of 
ne ind entropy tables, it will be found that a perfect 
engine taking steam at a gauge pressure of 100 Ib. and ex- 
anding it to a vacuum of 25 in. has available and utilizes 
for power production approximately 270 B. t. u. per pound 
steam. These may be taken as the conditions under 
vhich a reciprocating engine usually operates, the vacuum 
eing approximately 26 in, in the condenser and actually 1 
less inside the low-pressure cylinder. By way of con- 
trast there are 410 B.t.u. when steam at 210-lb. gauge pres- 
sure and superheated to 150 deg. F. is expanded to a 29-in. 
icuum so that each pound of steam under these conditions 
has an increased value of 52 per cent. 

In this way it is possible to increase plant capacity with- 
out any increase in the rate of evaporation in the boiler. 
It is not possible for an engine or turbine to convert all the 
available heat into electrical energy, but the efficiency ratios 
of a steam engine and a steam turbine under working con- 
ditions being taken as equal, the actual percentage of in- 
crease in the plant capacity obtained by increasing pressucc, 
superheat and vacuum remains the same. By the use of 
high power stokers and scientific handling of the boilers 
their capacity can be increased it is found to 200 per cent. of 
their rated capacity so that the equivalent switchboard ca- 
pacity of fully loaded boilers and a turbine plant operated 
under a high vacuum may be three times that of an older 
type boiler and engine plant, occupying the same amount of 
floor space and operated according to the older methods. 

A comparison of the influence of increasing pressure 

increasing superheat and increasing vacuum of the 

heat available may be of interest. In Fig. 4 the diagram 
at the top is drawn to scale to represent 270 B.t.u., heat 
available between steam at 150 lb. gauge and a 25-in. 
1cuum. The next diagram represents the 295 B.t.u. avail- 
able where the pressure has been increased to 200 Ib., the 
small shaded area representing the additional heat available 


faa available between 4§0/bs. gage 


ond 25 in Maco » 270 °F, 





' 
; Additione’ one connate 
' 





BTU. per lb of Sfearn, available fo perfact engine. 


Chart Showing the Heat Available for Power Production 
trom Steam at Different Pressures and Vacuums 


) the increase in boiler pressure. The third diagram 
resents the number of B.t.u. available when the steam 
een superheated 150 deg. F. at 200 Ib. pressure, the 
‘um remaining the same. The small shaded area at the 
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right of this diagram represents the additional 23 B.t.u. 
available from superheating. In the last diagram the 
pressure is still 250 lb. and the superheat the same as in 
the previous case, 150 deg. F., but the vacuum has been in- 
creased to 29 in. In this case the total heat available is 
410 E.t.u. and the shaded area represents the additional 
heat which is available due to an increase of 4 in. in the 
vacuum. This is a total increase of 52 per cent. in the 
kilowatt capacity of each pound of steam and of this 
amount the increase in pressure and in superheat each pro- 
vide 9 per cent., while the increase in the vacuum produced 
is responsible for the remainder or 34 per cent. It should 
be remembered that the increase in the pressure and the 
superheat require the supply of more heat in the boiler, 
while the increase of heat available, by increasing the 
vacuum is a gain not only in the capacity per pound of 
steam, but also in the kilowatt capacity per pound of coal. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company’s Annual Report 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company’s report for the year 
ended December 31, 1911, presents the following income 
account: 


Earnings of properties in 1911 and income from invest- 


WARNE: ; o's « nthoateaed« se eeseeress see teeerseenseeeens $1,470,730.62 
Less regular provision for depreciation............... 461,743.3€ 
Gt: BACURRE sons cde sttaccwetapetawhodds © bee heen $1,008, 987.26 
Deductions: 
Interest on bonds, 5 per cent.......... $100,000.00 
Dividend on preferred stock at 6 per cent 151,518.00 
Special reserve in respect of patents and 
FOUR ‘secctéicusecucceesapaeensnees 5,600.00 
-__—_--eoeo- 236,518 00 
DOORN sic vcbdcvincens bobensceuae ‘i $752,469.26 
The balance sheet as of December 31, rg11, including 


alk companies completely owned, is as follows: 


























Assets. 
eee assets: 
i ROD a cnid sb seh ce nud bebendeer + $174,633.20 
. vc og bacdbdeceses cwaswe 156,402.65 
NNR 5 vied ca eb vatenecesenda bees 1,662,719.28 
Machinery 2... cccccsevececcssecess 2,358,847.44 
Tools and jigs 477,373.52 
Patterns and dies 189,871.73 
PEE Cc isons cue aches bee ate abuse 129,764.34 
Furniture and fixtures ........+seee+5 118,641.22 
Patents, licenses, etC. .....ccesccceces 645,000.00 
mn § $5,913,253.38 
Investments in manufacturing companies, including 
treasury stock and bonds........+sseess ancupens 1,201,000.00 
© Total: caged  atbetts ss secs cdckedees actin dace $7,114,253.38. 
Current assets: 
ROPRNOING i's i voc ktccccedy cbupiaeein $3,882,583.87 
Accounts receivable .....s.ssseereees 1,982,976.24 
Pees: TOGRIUODING «60.00.0600 ens Uhaqenese 142,476.82 
Agents’ cash balances...........0++0- 29,597.21 
Marketable securities........-ceeee00. 1,244,278.00 
ey SE ONES cid cdamoectwepeeuehwes 1,255,453.89 
Total current assets...........+¢. “° $8,537,366.03 
Deferred charges to income.........seeee. hidkenrens 29,938.18 
TOES oi sis Biss 00 ae k bos Ceeaeeeaaaaat $15, 681,557.59 
Liabilities 
Capital liabilities: 
let COs oh inc nkeandiseaadad $2,525,500.00 
CN SON, sons os chan ee er eeeae .593,125.00 
First mortgage 5 per cent. bonds...... 2,000,000.00 
Total capital liabilities.............. $11,118,625.00 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable .......cccsesceesee $378,986.86 
Bond interest accrued..........+-.++. 50,000. 
Preferred dividend, payable January 1, 
SUES en sccnuke eens hédinedesatanere 75,759.00 
Total current liabilities............ 504,745.86 
Depreciation reserve as of January 1, 
FOGG. insriaaswansacsddeedeceseeas $1,386,390.90 
Provision out of earnings for 1911. 461,743.36 
eee? akc cued hess sumeein eveee $1,848,134.26 
Less reduction in valuation of capital 
assets charged against fund......... 183,242.39 
Dibaba. ci vin dts ehh ends keke J 1,664,891.87 
Patents and license reserve.........ccsccecesceecs j 645,000.00 
Special inventory reserve.......... Luakeacvas ove 800,000.00 
Surplus as at January 1, 1911......... $1,778, 170.60 
Less dividends on common stock: 
Stock—25 per cent..... $1,318,625.00 
Cash—5 per cent...... 263,720.00 
1,582,345.00 
Belbaies \sccis ascadieee $195,825.60 
Income account, balance for 1911..... 752,469.26 
948,294.86 
Tes Ni iss esate Cb bo eens sce sceaereee 
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Dr. L. Guillet, the well-known French metallurgist, 
recently wrote a long paper printed in Le Genie Civil on 
“The Present Condition of the Theory and Practice of 
Case Hardening,” from which the following notes are 
taken : 

A good case-hardening mixture must answer the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1. It ought to bring about a regular penetration of car- 
bon, because otherwise the most favorable carbon con- 
tents, 0.85 to 1.00 per cent., would be exceeded, and then 
harmful cracks would form in quenching. 

2. In spite of this, the action must be quick enough so 
that the process does not require too long a time. 

3. It must be uniform so that the same amount of car- 
bonization is produced all over. 

4. It ought not to become exhausted too soon; that is, 
it must be suitable for the production of deeper carbon- 
izations, and it should be possible to use it several times. 

5. Notwithstanding opposite opinions, it ought to con- 
tain no sulphur-holding ‘material. 

Guillet does not recommend charred leather, as he 
considers it to work too actively. Apart from the com- 
position of the case-hardening mixture, two very impor- 
tant points are to be considered; namely, time and tem- 
perature. It hardly needs mentioning that the tempera- 
ture of the furnace must be known exactly, and with 
regard to time, careful and detailed experiments must be 
made to determine its influence under the special oper- 
ating conditions. 


Alloying Metals Which Help or Hinder Case Hardening 


The carbon of the steel to be case hardened, at least if 
it does not exceéd 0.5 per cent., has no effect on the depth 
of the case. The following simple rule can be made for 
those elements which favor or retard the operation: 
Those which form double carbides with cementite favor 
it. They are chromium, tungsten, molybdenum and, under 
certain conditions, vanadium. Those elements which 
remain dissolved in the iron, such as_ nickel, silicon, 
aluminum and, in small amounts, vanadium retard it. With 
a certain amount of silicon and aluminum, case hardening 
is altogether impossible. These elements, however, play 
another role. As is well known, the microscope shows 
characteristic differences of structure in the special steels, 
which depend on the sum of the carbon percentage and 
that of the strange elements multiplied by a certain coeffi- 
cient. These structures may be separated into two classes. 
The first shows pearlite, or pearlite and cementite, depend- 
ing on the composition. The cementite may be more or 
less complex. The properties of the case-hardened 
material correspond, apart from the ductility, to 
those of similarly treated ordinary steels. To this class 
belong the tungsten and molybdenum steels. The other 
class of special steels show altogether different structures, 
according to their composition. 

Nickel steels, for instance, show pearlite, martensite and 
gamma iron; others, such as the manganese steels, pearl- 
ite, osmondite and gamma iron; and finally the chrome 
steels, pearlite, osmondite and complex carbide. If such 
steels are case hardened one can obtain, under certain 
conditions, either martensite or gamma iron from the 
pearlite. For example, with a 7 per cent. nickel steel 
containing 0.12 per cent. carbon, case hardening will pro- 
duce a martensitic layer as soon as the carbon is raised to 
0.90 per cent. [f it is increased still further to 1.3 per 
cent., gamma iron is formed, and only with a carbon 
content of more than 1.65 per cent. does free cementite 
separate. In this way the same martensitic structure is 
produced, with a simple case hardening, that requires 
quenching in the case of ordinary steels. Finally, the 
writer points out that the moderately hard gamma iron 
steels are not hardened by case hardening, because carbon 
has absolutely no influence on their properties; nor by 
quenching, because this makes them somewhat softer. 


Case-Hardening Methods and Mixtures 


Effects of Alloying Metals—Require- 
ments and Composition of Carbonizing 
Mixtures and Details of Heat Treatment 


Heat Treatment 


Next comes a section on the heat treatment of the 
case-hardened pieces, which is of great interest because 
of the author’s’ prominence in this branch of work 
Through the case hardening the core is made more or less 
brittle because of the long annealing. The ductility % 
lower the longer the operation and the higher the tem- 
perature. 

The piece must be properly heat-treated to produce 
the desired final properties; namely, a hard outer surface 
with great ductility of the core. This heat treatment 
generally consists of two quenchings, the first one being 
for the refining of the core. The best quenching tempera- 
ture for this work has been found to be between 1000 deg. 
and 1025 deg. C. This high temperature is used because 
the complete homogeneous solution of the carbon is 
reached in a much shorter time than at 900 deg. C., which 
is the temperature theoretically necessary. This greatly 
reduces the danger of decarbonizing the outer surface of 
the steel in the oxidizing atmosphere of the furnace. 

This first quenching does not give a satisfactory hard- 
ness to the case, and the second part of the treatment 
consists of a second quenching. In general 750 deg. C. 
may be considered as the right hardening temperature, and 
the writer draws the following rules for the practical 
treatment of ordinary carbon steels. ‘The first rule is 
applicable to all cases, and should be considered for all 
case hardening about 850 deg. C. 

a. After the case hardening, cooling to 600 deg. C. 
or lower. 


b. First quenching from 1025 deg. C. in water for refin- 
ing the core. 

c. Second quenching from 750 deg. C. in water for the 
real hardening. 

The second rule is only applicable for case hardening 
carried out at temperatures below 950 deg. C., and when 
high ductility is not required. 

a. After the case hardening, cooling to 600 deg. C. or 
lower. 

b. One quenching in water from 750 deg. C. 

This second rule can only be used successfully when 
no trace of free cementite is present in the case. Its use- 
fulness is restricted to special cases. 

With regard to the influence of the elements, the gen- 
eral rule is that those which increase the amount of car- 
bide, such as carbon, manganese, tungsten and molybdenum, 
also increase the brittleness of the core after case harden- 
ing, and also favor the formation of free cementite. The 
carbon in ordinary steels should be from 0.10 to 0.15 per 
cent.; in no case over 0.20 per cent. In special steels it is 
often as high as 0.30 per cent. The manganese should not 
be over 0.40 per cent. if a single quenching is to be used, 
but a somewhat higher percentage may be allowed if two 
quenchings are to be employed. Silicon increases the 
brittleness in all cases, and is to be considered as a harm- 
ful element, as it also decreases the thickness of the case. 
It should not exceed 0.30 per cent. 


Case Hardening Nickel and Chrome Steels 


Nickel is one of the chief elements in case-hardening 
practice. However, it introduces some troubles, becaus¢ 
it hinders the process somewhat, and because the hardness 
of the case is somewhat lower than that possible of attain- 
ment with ordinary steels. On the other hand, nickel 
gives the great advantage that it opposes the crystallization 
of the steel at high temperatures and the consequent Drit- 
tleness. Because of this the first quenching for refining 
the core is often not necessary. However, such a quench- 
ing, if carried out at a suitable temperature, noticeably 
increases the tenacity of the core. With a 2 per cent. 
nickel steel, the following temperatures are recommended: 


1. Heating to and quenching from 1000 deg. C. 
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ing to 750 deg. C., and quenching from 700 
e quenching from 700 deg. C. gives the greatest 
n the case, but not the greatest tenacity in the 
nching from 750 deg. C. gives a somewhat 
acity, but a slightly lower hardness in the case. 
treatment has the advantage of simplicity, but 
ned before, does not give the highest values for 
ind tenacity. A 6 per cent. nickel steel should 
at the following temperatures, because of the 
nge points: 
nching from about 850 deg. C. 
» Quenching from about 675 deg. C. 
Since this high nickel percentage almost completely 
ents the brittleness of the core, a simple quenching 
-oo deg. C. is sufficient in most cases. 
-teel containing 7 per cent. nickel and 0.12 to 0.15 
. requires absolutely no quenching after case harden- 
ne ought not to expect extraordinary hardness 
he case, as the outer layer contains some gamma iron. 
Steels with 1.0 to 1.2 per cent. chromium are used in 
ses where an especially hard case is required. It has a 
similar effect to manganese; that is, it. accelerates the 
cementation, but also favors the crystallization of the core. 
\ double quenching is, therefore, absolutely necessary. 
Manganese has the advantage compared with chromium 
that it does not make the case so liable to spall off in 
hardening. Tungsten and molybdenum act similarly to 
hromium and manganese, but are seldom found in case- 
ardening steels. Vanadium is sometimes used, from 0.2 
0.3 per cent., usually with 0.4 to 0.7 per cent. chromium, 
and appears to raise the tenacity of the core somewhat 
after quenching. The chrome-nickel steels are the special 
steels mostly used, and with a low chromium content their 
heat treatment is about the same as that of correspondingly 
ure nickel steels. 


Case-Hardening Mixtures and Methods 


lhe case-hardening mixture recommended by Dr. Guil- 
s composed of 60 parts wood charcoal and 4o parts 
carbonate. It is easily made, is not very expensive, 
and can be used again and again if only the composition 
egulated from time to time. 
Very often it happens that certain parts of the object 
be case hardened have to remain soft, and so should 
protected from the influence of the mixture. These 
pa are usually covered with a layer of refractory 
material of such a nature that it holds together well and 
loes not melt, Often graphite is added to prevent small 
racks forming at the high temperatures, and whenever 
ssible the covering is reinforced with wire. Care must 
e taken in the case hardening of semi-hard steels because 
the refractory material brings about slight decarburization. 
\nother method used is to shrink on a ring of soft iron, 
he thickness of which is naturally greater than that of 
the case to be made. After the process it is easily broken 
vith a hand hammer. For difficult pieces the follow- 
ing rather costly method is recommended: 
The whole piece is first case hardened, and then what 
necessary is removed from quenching. At these places 
piece must therefore be correspondingly thicker, and 
hould be made at least 0.5 mm. more than the depth of 
the case expeoted. 
ally, the method patented by the firm of de Dion & 
ton may be used, which consists in covering the par- 
places with a coating of copper. The place, pre- 
well cleaned and freed from grease with ether, is 
‘reated with a solution of copper sulphate. This gives a 
pitate of copper which resists the cementation very 
\ nickel coating can also be used, but this requires 
ro-plating, which is usually too costly. The process 
‘ly requires too much care for ordinary shop prac- 
_as the slightest damage to the copper allows case 
ening not only of the damaged place but of the whole 
boring zone. 
writer then takes up in detail case-hardening and 
‘reatment furnaces, giving examples and drawings 
fe rmer. He considers that a well-designed plant 
' Have separate furnaces for the two operations. 
the cr subjects treated are the boxes for case *arden- 
e general organization of a case-hardening plant, 
sults obtained in case hardening and their causes, 
« control of the process, for which the Shore sclero- 
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scope is recommended. The paper closes with mention of 
the efforts made to introduce elements other than carbon 
into the steel. Satisfactory tests have already been made 
with tungsten, but no results of practical value have been 
reached with other materials. G. B. W. 


A Floating Exposition of American Goods 


The *American Manufacturers’ Export Association, of 
which Henry T. Wills, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, is 
secretary, announces that as soon as the exhibits can be 
installed, and the preliminary arrangements can be made, 
a vessel will sail from New York, fitted out with exhibits 
of American manufactures, for a cruise extending over a 
period of six months. It will be a trade missionary, de- 
signed to cultivate a demand for United States wares in 
Latin America. 

West Indian trade centers will be visited first. After- 
ward the ports on the east coast of Central and South 
America will be touched. Probably two weeks will be 
spent at Buenos Ayres, after which the ship will round 
the Horn and begin the commercial exploration of the 
west coast of South America. 

If, after the floating exposition reaches the west coast 
of the United States, the manufacturers find that the 
results have stimulated the exchange of trade that is now 
looked for, the vessel will sail for the Orient and the 
exhibits will be taken to the very door of the Oriental con- 
sumer. This is the ambitious.plan now under serious con- 
sideration. 

Elaborate pains are being taken to make the exhibits 
attractive. Interpreters will be provided; motive power 
to operate the machinery will be installed; a distinguished 
diplomatic officer of the United States will be invited to go 
along to act as official host; mechanics and machinists will 
be on board to explain the working of the machines, and 
literature in Spanish, Portuguese, German and French will 
be distributed, descriptive of the goods displayed. 

Before the ship sales advance notices will be sent to all 
ports to be included in the itinerary ; local newspapers will 
be advertised in and excursions will be run from interior 
points to the coast cities to be visited. 

President Taft, the Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce and Labor have indorsed the 
move and have promised all the official courtesies that the 
expedition may enjoy. The State Department has gone so 
far as to prepare instructions to all American diplomatic 
and consular officers along the route to arrange for an 
appropriate reception to the traders. 

More than this, the diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington of the republics of Central and South America have 


-extended in advance a cordial welcome to the exhibit ship 


and to the agents of the manufacturers, when the vessel 
reaches their countries. These diplomats have announced 
that they will give notice to their governments of the ship’s 
itinerary and the purpose of its visit. 

. 


Steel Sheets for Building Purposes 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, through its advertising department, 
of which H. V. Jamison is manager, has issued a most 
attractive booklet entitled “Better Buildings,” which fur- 
nishes much information regarding corrugated and formed 
sheets for roofing, including directions for measurements, 
methods of application, suggested uses, etc. The company 
states that its formed roofing and siding materials are 
manufactured with particular respect as to quality, not 
only as to the character of the steel but the finished sheet, 
rigid inspection being made after the sheets are turned out 
by the mills. Views are given of the Vandergrift-Apollo 
works, the largest sheet mill plant in the world, which is 
one of the 35 modern sheet and tin plate mill plants owned 
by the company. Illustrations are presented of a number 
of manufacturing buildings, churches, public buildings and 
dwellings roofed with corrugated sheets. A barn is shown 
covered with corrugated sheets and rock-faced’.stone sid- 
ing and another with pressed standing-seam roofing and 
weather-board siding. Detailed plans of these buildings 
are also given. The tables of standard weights per square 
of formed products included in the contents will be found 
of value by users of roofing steel. 


Human Element in Scientific Management 


Views in Favor of and Taking Issue with the 
Report of the House Committee Investigating 
Shop Management Systems for the Government 


‘ 


Owing to the pronounced attitude toward the human factor, shown in the report of the committee of the 
House of Representatives appointed to investigate Taylor and other systems of shop management, The Jr), 
Age brought the report specially to the attention of a number of the directing heads of notable industriaj 
establishments. Their views, given in letters reprinted below, exhibit a greater or less degree of agreement 


with the findings of the committee. 


The committee report was printed in| full in The Iron Age of March 21. 


While it recommended standardization and systematization of equipment, grouping and operation of machines 
and also routing of work, and argued that the management should put forth every effort to invite co-operation 
between the working force and the management, it emphasized the points that workmen should not be subjected 
to the-indignity of stop-watch time studies, that they should have opportunity for increasing earnings without 


the risk of overstrain and that they should have opportunity for collective bargaining if desired. 


In intro- 


ducing the letters it should be stated that one exponent of scientific management did not regard the report as 
deserving his critical analysis, and one works president felt that it conveyed no information not already in 


possession of plant managers, but instead smacked much of politics. 


The Employee in Management Plans 


BY HENRY R. TOWNE 
President Yale & Towne*Mfg. Company, New York. 

With all respect for the committee of the House of 
Representatives which submitted the report referred to, 
and while duly appreciating the difficulties it had to deal 
with, I think that report is open to serious criticism. 

It states that “Any radical change in factory manage- 
ment should be a gradual evolution,” and that “No drastic 
or radical change should be suddenly or even quickly im- 
posed by fiat from above,” and again that “Neither the 
Taylor system nor any other should be imposed from 
above on an unwilling working force,” and finally that 
“Government in a mill should be like government in a 
state——‘with the consent of the governed.’” It seems to 
me that this is.a topsy turvy view of the question under 
discussion, 


THE QUESTION OF CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


When a workman is offered employment, whether on 
private or public work, he is free to accept or decline it 
as he pleases. At this stage, “mutual consent” is properly 
required as the basis of an agreement between the two 
parties, to define the service to be rendered and the com- 
pensation to be paid. But when such an agreement has 
been reached and the employment has been accepted, the 
employee is fairly bound to conform to the conditions un- 
der which the business is conducted, or else to resign. To 
say that those conditions shall thereupon become a subject 
of mutual conference and consent is to vest the employee 
with a share in the management arf control of the prop- 
erty of the employer, to give him the position of a part 
owner or stockholder. 

Nor is the case different where the government is the 
employer. Public officials are elected by the citizens to 
perform certain political services, and the administration 
of a free government like ours is with “the consent of the 
governed,” but no such condition exists in the case of a 
public employee, employed by some officer or department 
of the government to perform certain work. In this case 
the relation between employer and employee is the same 
in government work as in private work. In neither case 
does the employee have any right to control or to partici- 
pate in the management of the establishment. Legally and 
logically that must rest with the owners (the stockholders 
or the government) as represented by the responsible 
officials. If dissatisfied with the conditions and surround- 
ings of his employment, the employee may withdraw. He 
may also properly enter a protest against, or suggest a 
modification of the conditions, but he may not demand 
that they shall be modified to conform to his views, nor 
has he the legal or moral right to enforce any such de- 
mand. In the discussion of this part of the subject the 
report shows a regrettable confusion of ideas and of rea- 
soning. 

OBLIGATION OF EMPLOYEE TOWARD EFFICIENCY 
In this connection I quote from a recent public letter 
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The letters are as follows: 


by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in which he says: “Servants of the 
State in any capacity—military, naval or civil—are in our 
government by their own choice, and not of necessity. 
Their sole obligation is to the State and its interests. . . . 
The door to get out is always open, if one does not wish to 
serve the public on these terms.” 

The report also contains the following statement, 
namely: “We should study how to produce the best re- 
sults in output while also producing conditions to make the 
most efficient men and women to produce that output, and 
this must be done by conserving in every way not only 
their health and physical and nervous vigor, but by creal- 
ing such conditions as will permit them to work out their 
own happiness and contentment, secure wages which will 
enable them to live in such a manner as to maintain their 
own self-respect and sufficient leisure to enjoy the refresh- 
ing influence of mental and moral recreation.” This state- 
ment while admirable seems to be partial and incomplete. 
It implies obligations on one side without suggesting any 
on the other, but I ask if these obligations on the part of 
the employer do not logically and properly imply reciprocal 
obligations on the part of the employee to do all that he 
reasonably may to promote efficiency and economy, and, 
within the line of his duty, to study the interests of his 
employer. 


CRITICISM AGAINST SUGGESTION OF STIMULATION 


The most serious criticism, however, lies against the use 
in the report of the word “stimulation” apparently as 
synonymous with “sweating,” whereas Mr. Taylor and his 
followers constantly emphasize the contrary, and insist 
that, under the new system they advocate, equal work can 
be done with less effort than before; that the purpose 
sought is not to make the men work harder, but to teach 
them how to work better; to enable them while increasing 
their output, also largely to increase their earnings. 
more accurate statement of this proposition, I think, is that 
the new system consists in training and employing experts 
to study each operation to determine the most efficient 
mode of performing it, to formulate rules for doing it, 
and to train the employees who are to do the work how 
to do it in this better and more scientific manner. In- 
cluded as a vital part of the plan is a premium to the em- 
ployee who intelligently avails himself of the education 
and assistance thus placed at his service. 

The new system consists, in these matters, in the appli- 
cation of an intelligence worth perhaps $5,000 a year ‘0 
planning and ordering the work thereafter to be done by 
men earning from $2 to $4 and upward a day, so that such 
men may be made more capable, and may receive a large 
augmentation of wages in return for their increased effi- 
ciency. Experience is showing that these results are prac 
ticable, and are being realized in- private establishments 
There is no good reason why they should not be sought 
and realized in establishments operated by the Government 











Managing Scientifically 
BY OBERLIN SMITH 
rracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Grst six paragraphs of the report, I agree, in 
ve never believed that workmen should be 
a normal standard of industry, or to do 
usly in a way contrary to their inclination 
The object of really scientific manage- 
er, is to make everything harmonious and 
nly for tools, which are fashioned from iron 
t also for the human tools that operate them. 
sification mentioned in the Report is a good 
2 « the Taylor system into three heads: Stand- 
edizati |, systematization and stimulation] and the lim- 
‘ations for standardization and systematization referred 
., in the succeeding paragraph are also sensible. If fol- 
jowed out they should prevent establishing too elaborate a 
-ystem for small shops and for simple work. This is an 
error which too many young and enthusiastic organizers 
apt to practice. There is no question that the present 
eystem or systems must be varied to suit each particular 
stablishment. Furthermore, a system, even when adapted 
a certain factory will, in the course of time, become 
-hanged as experience may dictate. This change will al- 
st always be in the way of simplification rather than ad- 
itional complication. 


t 


ré 


UNDUE FEAR OF ENSLAVING EMPLOYEES 


e committee seems to express undue fear as to the 


sible enslaving of the workmen by demanding too much 
expenditure of vital energy, both mental and physical. At 
t sight this might seem to be the case, but the really 
cood organizing engineers, with plenty of practical shop 
experience, have learned to handle the human element as 


well as the merely material factors. There are now a num- 

r of earnest disciples of Mr. Taylor who, though differ- 
ing somewhat in their methods, are all working to the 
same ends, and who are gradually getting down to a sim- 
pler and more uniform practice than they could attain in 
the earlier periods of their work. Fortunately, many of 
them have recently joined hands in the new scientific 
management society which should tend to unify their 
methods. I think a careful study of their work will 

w that they are far from hard task-masters and that 
they have, in most cases, attained the respect and confi- 
lence of the workmen whom they are training. 


ACTUAL OPERATION OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


n my own experience, in running the Ferracute shops, 
the work of Mr. Parkhurst, who has for sometime past 
deen our organizing engineer, has been very successful. 
ne is one among the number of prominent “disciples” 

ove referred to. About an hour before writing this I 
alled upon our superintendent, who is handling a hundred 
r so machinists, and asked him how they were liking the 

nus system. His reply was that nobody objected to it 
and that, as a rule, each and every man was anxious to be 
ut upon bonus jobs. One man who had been out of our 
employ tor a few months came back and: immediately 
asked if he could have one. Another man, who is consti- 
‘utionally slow when doing ordinary work, without intend- 
ing to be lazy, earns a good bonus when put upon time- 
study work but falls back into slowness on day work jobs. 
He explains it by saying that when working by time- 
‘tudies he knows exactly what to do and how to do it, 
e in the other case he doesn’t know and is afraid to go 


whil 


Tast 


Even the men making time-studies are happy because 
_°Y are getting about 25 per cent. bonus while they are 
oing it, even before they attain maximum speed. Further- 
more, we do not allow any tricking of them by the work- 
ug of a concealed stop-watch in the manager’s pocket, as 
periiaps has been sometimes done. All stop-watch work 

openly and the men who are practicing under the 

‘of this little instrument seem to enjoy watching it 


‘ s oT emulation as to how they can beat 
cn other. 


‘CCESS DUE TO KNOWING THE HOW OF WORK 


' be remembered that although the men’s minds 
‘“s May work quicker for a certain portion of the 
they otherwise would, yet, as a counterbalancing 
ce, they have less responsibility regarding how 
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to do the work and less fear that they may do it wrong 
and spoil it, all of this having been worked out ahead for 
them. They are, therefore, in a more peaceful and health- 
ful state of mind to absorb the additional happiness that 
comes from the prospective bonuses in pretty greenbacks 
that promise additional weight to their pay-envelopes. 

It must also be remembered that a large proportion of 
any machine-shop work consists in standing or sitting and 
looking at the tools doing their cutting. In these cases 
the man really is not working anywhere near up to his 
capacity, even with the new high speeds and feeds. Of 
course the case is different with such work as digging, 
shoveling, etc., where more actual muscular force is re- 
quired to be made. In these cases great care should be 
taken that the men are not overworked; and good or- 
ganizers will make a special study of the psychology and 
physiology pertaining to the new system so as, on the 
whole, to add to rather than decrease the total happiness 
of the workmen concerned. 


The Scope of Management 


BY JOHN CALDER 
Manager Remington Typewriter Works, Ilion, N. Y, 


The House Committee wisely abstains in its report from 
endorsing any one of the competing “systems” of shop 
management. It recognizes that the molding of all our in- 
dustrial institutions after one pattern, which is the acknowl- 
edged aim of the Taylor system, is neither necessary nor 
desirable. It lays stress repeatedly upon the importance of 
securing managers and supervisors of a high grade, thor- 
oughly experienced in advanced practice and capable of 
evolving the most suitable system of operation for each 
plant. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF ALL SHOPS 


whether Government or private, is essentially the same 
and may be expressed in a sentence, viz.: To furnish daily 
the full quantity and quality of product and labor service, 
in all its required varieties, by the most efficient shop and 
labor arrangements and with a minimum of fixed and 
cash capital locked up in the process. That system of man- 
agement and production organization is the best for any — 
one plant which will accomplish the above ends and con- 
tinue to do so with harmony and satisfaction to employer 
and employee alike. It is clear from the evidence that 
our Government shops have not been run in the past on 
these lines, that some of the workmen resent even ele- 
mentary checks upon their daily performance, and that sin- 
cere and well-informed Government shop officials were 
opposed in attempting to secure this. 


SHOP MANAGEMENT NOT SUBJECT TO REFERENDUM 


The greater part of the committee’s report is devoted to 
the endorsement of what are really the commonplaces and 
basic policies of all good shop management under any plan. 
If, however, as the committee claims, these must primarily 
receive “the consent of ¢he governed,” the outlook for 
efficiency in Government shops is not promising. The last 
thing a good manager would think of doing would be to 
make his policies of shop management the subject of a ref- 
erendum. He would, however, expend much pains and tact 
in handling the human factors, and these qualities are not 
always conspicuous in temporary systematizing agents who 
do not have to live with the problems they create. 

Inefficiency in shop policies, plant facilities and system 
calls for planning, action and outlays on which it is unde- 
sirable and usually impossible to consult the workman. In- 
efficiency due to the employee himself calls for instruction 
and tactful persuasion, but it is only cured when more or 
better work is actually done in the same time, and even for 
the same pay if the earnings were already adequate. How 
much more can reasonably be expected can only be de- 
termined by establishing standards of performance. These 
are never regarded as infallible or inflexible in the hands 
of a wise management but no apology should be needed for 
attempting to find a basis for them outside of the work- 
man’s “mind.” It is a pity that this able and discriminating 
committee did not see its way to strengthen the hands of 
the heavily handicapped managers of Government shops, 
with whom their freer handed brethren thoroughly sym- 
pathize, by unreservedly endorsing the fundamentals of la- 
bor efficiency apart from any particular “system.” To 
illustrate this point these are briefly outlined. 
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WAGES ACCORDING TO ABILITY AND DILIGENCE 


A workman’s actual earnings should vary, and in some 
systems do vary according to two personal factors, viz. ; 
ability and diligence. His rated wage is usually deter- 
mined. solely by his ability or the kind of skill he pos- 
sesses. The wage problem is therefore primarily that of 

1—Determining the grades of ability or technical skill. 

2—Placing the crafts, trades, tasks and labor services in 
their proper grades. 

3—Determining the best means in each case of inciting 
to due diligence. 

4—Ensuring a wage return to efficient men in each 
grade which will permit of a reasonable standard of living 
and adequate leisure. 

Inefficiency and economic friction usually prevent the 
adequate consideration of all the factors in the problem, 
and the customary established wage and day’s work in 
each case are not an ideal resultant. It does little to secure 
diligence and promote efficiency on the part of the work- 
man or to place the problem on a higher plane of thought 
and action on the part of the employer. 


REGARDING THE EMPLOYEE AS A MACHINE 


The initiative must come from above and I do not 
share the committee’s objection to frankly but tactfully 
studying the factors of the workman’s efficiency with 
machine-like precision either in the shops or, in repetition 
work, in a special department. I do see many objections, 
however, to rating and working the employee as if he were 
a machine. Any tendency to this is much reduced when the 
systematizers and the responsible managers of the plant 
are one and the same organization. It is in its rigidity 
and excessive functionalism, in its reliance upon stereo- 
typed methods to the neglect of manners and of men, and 
in the well-known fact that a workman will not always ac- 
celerate for a money inducement alone that I consider the 
chief objections to the Taylor system lie. Its “principles” 
sas distinct from its “elements” cannot be successfully dis- 
puted. It has excellencies, some of which it shares with 
other systems, and which in the hands of responsible and 
trusted plant managers should work for the good and 
profit of all concerned wherever they are applied with tact 
and discrimination 


Suggestion Importance of Management Studies 


BY ALDUS C. HIGGINS 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


The excellent report of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives states very clearly the feeling which we 
have come to have on this subject. We agree with nearly 
all of it. While Mr. Taylor’s work has been of the greatest 
value, yet no system can be installed like a new. machine 
or put into operation like a new law. Stop-watch time 
studies and the mathematical determination and standard- 
ization of work have brought to the attention of manufac- 
turers, in a way that nothing else could, the importance 
of a scientific study of all the operations in which a work- 
man is engaged, and of all the planning and production of 
work. Such study gives the manager invaluable data. 
But it should be regarded as data. 

The report properly lays considerable stress on the 
spirit of co-operation and good will which no system can 
secure, but which systems are quite apt to destroy. “Any 
system of shop management ought to be the result of mu- 
tual conference and mutual consent, and that takes time. 
Government in a mill should be like the government in a 
State, with the consent of the governed. Efficiency 
must not be had at the cost of the men who should be the 
primary beneficiaries from efficiency. A workman 
would be less than a man if he did not resent the introduc- 
tion of any system which deals with Lim in the same way 
as a beast of burden or an inanimate machine. Any 
radical change in factory management should be a gradual 
evolution.” 


LIMIT OF APPLICATION OF STANDARDIZATION IN SHOPS 


We think this report should aid not only managers in 
Government shops but in all shops to standardize and sys- 
tematize just so far as they can do this, up’ to the limit 
where economical results are obtained relative to effort ex- 
pended. But the attempts to standardize and systematize 
work which depends upon the skill of the worker should be 
conducted only with full co-operation of the worker. There 
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is great opportunity and little danger in st. 
and systematizing outside of the labor elem 
can only be handled successfully through th: 
real living, breathing, sympathetic and broad-m 
a spirit which is bringing employers and emp} 
together every day. Government officers are 
to get the benefits of standardization, but th 
well to emphasize the matter of spirit, which 
subject of rules, laws or scientific systems. 


dardization 
t, but that 
-Teation of 
ided spirit 
'yees closer 
vell adapted 
report does 
annot be the 


The Point of Time Studies Commonly Misseq 
BY ARTHUR FALKENAU 
Hooper-Falkenau Engineering Company, New York. 


The report of the House Committee on Systems of 
Shop Management and their applicabilty to Government 
works is apparently very superficial. The report should 
have been called “Report on the Irritating Effect of the 
Stop Watch on Workmen.” It in reality does not touch 
upon the vital principles involved in the Taylor or any 
other system of management. 

I conceive the main and most valuable feature of the 
Taylor system to be the relieving of the workman as far a3 
possible of such work as can be better and more econom- 
ically done by others, and saving useless movements, 
leaving his time free to be applied to direct production 
Moreover, the system aims to provide the best conditions 
of tools, jigs, light, ete. Work under this system need be 
no more strenuous than before, but to determine just 
what motions are necessary and what improvements in 
manipulation or auxiliary appliances can be made, time 
studies are essential. That these time studies are used 
for rate setting is simply incidental. 

The committee seems to approve piece work, but for- 
gets that rate setting has to be resorted to as much in that 
system as if the bonus systems, the premium plan or any 
other stimulating system were applied. Rate setting that is 
based on a careful study of operations; in other words, 
scientific rate setting, must in the end prove more reliable 
and satisfactory to employees, as well as employers, when 
compared with the guess method and cutting of rates. 
Stimulation per se is not objectionable, as tacitly admitted 
by the committee in approving the use of a piece work 
system. It is the abuse of stimulation, or the attempt at 
overstimulation by improper rate setting under any sys- 
tem that should be avoided and invariably ends in failure. 
The attempt of the committee to protect the workman 
against the indignities offered by the innocent stop watch 
is rather quixotic to say the least. 


Wiley & Russell and Wells Brothers Merged 


A holding company, to be known as the Greenfield 
Tap & Die Company, with a capital of $1,000,000 preferred 
stock and $1,000,000 common stock, was organized in 
Boston April 2. The new company will control the Wiley 
& Russell Mfg. Company and the Wells Brothers Com- 
pany, both of Greenfield, Mass., and the two largest manu- 
facturing industries in that town. Turner, Tucker & Co,, 
Boston, secured an option recently for two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the Wiley & Russell Company, the option 
price being $600,000. This is about $1800 a share. Charles 
P. Russell, who is the president and treasurer of the 
Wiley & Russell Company, established the business many 
years ago. He is now 72 years old and desires to retire 
from active business. 

After securing the option above referred to, Turner, 
Tucker & Co. formed a merger of the Wiley & Russell 
Mfg. Company and the Wells Brothers Company. The 
officers elected are as follows: F. O. Wells, of Greet 
field, president; W. M. Pratt, of Greenfield, vice-president; 
F. H. Payne, of Boston, treasurer. These three and J, W. 
Stevens, of Greenfield, A. C. Dutton, of Springfield, J. Hi. 
Drury, of Athol, and W. J. Carlin, of Boston, are direc- 
tors. 


The Transue & Williams Company, Alliance, Ohio, has 
placed contracts for the rebuilding of its plant wa 
was recently partly destroyed by fire. Two new build- 
ings will be erected, one 60 x 400 ft. and the other 60 * 
The buildings will be fireproof in every Pa 
ticular. 








orming on a Bulldozer 


An | sting Detail in the Manufacture of Agri- 
[mplement Parts Where Three Opera- 
1s Are Performed in One Heat 


cull 


ting operation in forming on a bulldozer has 
| by Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. This 
rned, built and fitted special dies to one of its 
r making the work illustrated in the acompany- 
hs. The pieces made are what are known as 
enter into the construction of agricultural har- 
is a view of the parts, while the successive 
forming of the piece are shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1—Harrow Coulters Formed in One Heat on the No 





chine upon which this work was done is known 
ldozer and operates at a speed of 16 strokes per 

rhe die is made in three stories which permits the 
tions necessary in the forming of the part to be 
without change of the die and the three form- 
rokes are thus made in the same heating of the piece 
loss of time. The three stages in the formation 
lter are shown in Fig. 2 and are designated as 

| C. For forming the piece is first heated to the 
perature and is then bent on the bottom die on 


Fig. 2—Successive Stages 
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the edge as shown by the piece A. The second story of 
the die places the twist in the piece, giving it the form 
shown at B and the last operation consists of bending the 
hook on the end as illustrated at C. The work is clamped 
in position in the third story of the die by a lever on the 
stationary die and another stroke of the bulldozer bends 
the hook, completing the work. 


List of Boiler Manufacturers 


At the twenty-fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, held at New Or- 
leans, La., March 12 to 15, the secretary of the Supply- 
men’s Association—F. B. Slocum, Continental Iron Works, 





. 4 Bulldozer Built by Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 


West and Calyer streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.—was authorized 
to publish a list of boiler manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada. This list comprises 100 names of 
boiler manufacturers, verified through mercantile agencies 
and by direct correspondence, and will be of interest to 
manufacturers of tools used in boiler shops, material men, 
mechanical engineers, and boiler buyers. The book is also 
arranged with a column in which the credit rating and 
financial responsibility can be inserted. The price per 
copy is $5, and it is to be obtained from Mr. Slocum. 


in the Forming of the Piece 
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Single-Stroke Surface Grinder 


A Machine Tool Designed for the Rapid and 
_ Economical Production of Small Flat 
and Concave Surfaces 


A single-stroke surface grinder as originally developed 
by the Walker Grinder Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
illustrated in The Iron Age, February 3, 1910, has recently 
had a number of important improvements made in it. The 
machine in its latest form is offered as a solution of the 
problem of rapid grinding and the economical finishing of 
small, flat surfaces. The special class of work which it is 
intended to handle are rings, disks, saws, thrust collars, 
small dies, etc., and in addition provision is also made for 
the concave grinding of work. It is claimed for this 
machine: that it will produce a true flat surface with an 
exceptional rapidity, and the large output is made possible 
by the use of magnetic chucks and automatic features. The 
machine is of the cup wheel type and differs from other 
machine of this character in that no reciprocating motion 
is provided for. The work is mounted on a rotary mag- 
netic chuck and the wheel is fed down directly against it 
until it has been finished to the proper thickness. A gen- 
eral view of the new grinder is given in Fig. 1, while details 
of the machine and the magnetic chuck are shown in Fig. 
2. Three examples of work done by it are shown in Figs. 
3, 4 and 5, being respectively the grinding of a milling saw, 
small pieces and piston rings Fig. 6 shows another 
example of small part work, while the device employed for 
holding these pieces is illustrated in Fig. 7. 

The general design of the machine includes a heavy 
column mounted on a large base and made in a single unit 
with an upper and a lower vertical slide. The former 
carries the grinding wheel and spindle, which is fed down 
‘against a positive stop, and the latter supports the. rotary 
chuck spindle, which is moved up by a vertical screw 
feed to give the desired thickness of wark. The drive is 
by a single pulley, which gives power for all the different 
parts of the machine and makes the substitution of an elec- 
tric motor drive easy when required. The work spindle 
can be started and stopped independently by a foot trea- 
dle when it is desired to clean the chuck face. The vertical 
feed screw is controlled by a large hand wheel, which is 
graduated in thousandths of an inch, and the vertically 
sliding knee can be tilted when concave grinding is to be 
done without disturbing the elevating mechanism, and it 
can be quickly realigned for flat work. The single-stroke 


i 


a 


Fig. 1—The New Single Stroke Surface Grinder Built by the 
Walker Grinder Company, Worcester, Mass. 


operating lever controls the feeding mo\ 
wheel spindle and also operates to control +! 
stopping of the work spindle, the switching 
the magnetizing current for the chuck and th. 
demagnetizing current for neutralizing the 


It of the 
starting or 
or off of 
ntrol of g 
ct of the 


fey. 





Fig. 2—Details of the’ Grinder and the Magnetic Chuck 


residual magnetism present in the chuck after the electric 
current has been turned off, This last piece of apparatus, 
it is stated, materially aids in producing the high output 
of the machine. 


Details of the Mechanism 


Referring to Fig. 2, which shows the mechanism 
employed for operating the machine and the concaving 
attachment, the grinding wheel a is brought down to 
the work and fed against it by the operation of the hand 
lever b, and the rack and pinion movement connected 
with it. This downward movement is limited by a post- 
tive stop which is not shown, and the wheel slide 1 
counterbalanced by a weight inside the column so that when 
the handle is thrown back the slide returns to its upper 
position, thus leaving plenty of room under the wheel 
for the easy placing and removal of the work. The 
wheel slide c is connected by link and lever with a jaw 
clutch inside the drum d. This clutch is disconnected 
from the shaft on which it is mounted when the slide 
is in the upper position, and in this way the work 
spindle is automatically stopped whenever the wheel 's 
raised from the worke For cleaning the chuck face 
while in motion as an aid to facilitating the rapid pro 
duction of work, the link connection e can be thrown 
out of action by sliding up the stop f. When the stop 
is in this position it will not come in contact with the 
clutch lifting lever g, and at such times an independent 
control of the stopping and starting of the work spindle 
is obtained through the foot treadle. The wheel spindle 
is brought down each time to a positive stop, as met 
tioned, and the adjustment for thickness of the work ' 
obtained by the raising or lowering of the work spindle 
slide i by a crank at the side of this slide, which 1s com 
nected with the elevating screw j. Once this adjust: 
ment has been made it is fixed, except as the wear © 
the wheel may affect it, and compensation for this * 
made by the gradual raising of the work spindle slide 
This slide is very long in proportion to its overhang 
and in this way, it is emphasized, there is little elas 
ticity or lost motion. 

As has been stated, one of the improvements ™ 
in this machine was the adapting of it for grinding 
concave as well as flat work and the mechanism ¢ 
ployed for tilting the work spindle knee is also show" 
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engraving. 


Grinding a Milling Saw 


This 








Fig. 4—Grinding Small Pieces 
Three Examples of Work Being Done by the Machine 


adjustment of 2 


leg can be instantly brought back to a level posi- 
tion without realigning. The knee i is made separate 


the vertical slide k 


a ledge at the top 


screws / on the extreme corners of this ledge 
1 means of accurate alignment in one direction 


nd form the pivoting points. 


The tilting movement is 


| by the knurled screw m, and the knee is held 
igainst the slide by four cap screws at the corners that 
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Fig. 6—Another Example of Small Part 


uck operates through the auxiliary plate, which can be 


ide of any desired shape. 


A milling saw which has 


én concave ground is shown at m, while o and Pp rep- 
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sent 


face plate 
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Device Employed for Hold- 


Parts 


the magnetic chuck, and g, an auxiliary magnetic 


igs. 3 to 6, inclusive, show the way in which the 


various kinds of 
work are held and 
also the wide 
range of work 
which can be han- 
dled by the grind- 
er.:.4in’ 2-3. 4 
milling saw is be- 
ing concaved, while 
in Fig. 4 a num- 
ber of small parts 
are shown mount- 
ed on the chuck 
without stays. A 
piston ring is be- 
ing ground in 
Fig. 5, and Fig. 
6 illustrates the 
method of holding 
washers and other 
small parts for 


grinding. In Fig. 7 the device employed for hold- 









' small parts for small grinding is more clearly 

ut. Here A is a perforated iron or brass disk 
> intended to act as a retainer and hold the parts 
equired position over the poles of the magnetic 


S total mineral production in 1¢11 is placed at a 
>102,291,686, against $106,823,623 in 1910. 
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Fig. 5—Grinding Piston Rings 


Safety Maxims of the Tennessee Company 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has dis- 
tributed at its different operating offices in the Birming- 
ham district and in its stores and in the homes of its em- 
ployees, a calendar which emphasizes the safety maxims 
the company has been inculcating. In large red letters 
surrounding a circle of red at the top of the calendar is 
the legend “Safety First, 1912.” The leaf for éach month 
has under the calendar portion some instructions con- 
cerning employees’ co-operation in the company’s safe- 
guarding work. There is also conspicuously displayed on 
the calendar card the sentence “The safety rules of this 
company are made to be obeyed and lived up to.” Some 
of the directions which appear on the calendar pad are 
the following: 

_When you complete a job NEVER leave tools or 
material lying overhead. Tear down any temporary 
scaffolding as soon as you are through. Do not allow 
boards with nails sticking up to lie around anywhere. 

Every employee is hired to do some particular work. 
Always remember that his safety and the safety of his 
fellow workmen are more important than this work. 

Do not go up and down a ladder without the free 
use of both hands. If material has to be handled, use 
a rope. 

Foremen: Carelessness is dangerous. If workmen 
insist on being careless discharge them. 

Suggestions from employees on anything of a dan- 
gerous nature or on how to remedy dangerous condi- 
ditions will be welcomed bv the company. : 

One man’s efforts toward safety may seem small, 
but all together can do a great deal. 

Do not ride on engines, cars, cranes or other moving 
bodies unless your duty requires it to be done. 

Always remember that it is better to cause a delay 
than an accident to some one. 

Always use safety devices where provided. Do not 
take a chance. Remember to keep this in mind. When 
caution becomes a habit there will be few accidents. 

Be careful to obey safety signs. Each means that 
the danger pointed out exists at that place. 

Safety devices are of little value unless maintained 
and used as they are intended. ? 

If you are injured, no matter how little, tell your 
foreman about it right away and go to a doctor. A 
slight injury may cause blood poison. 

Safety committees may overlook something. See 
for yourself that all is safe. 

The failure on the part of employees to obey safety 
rules endangers not only the lives of themselves, but 
also those of their fellow-workmen. 

Any person coming to work under the influence of 
liquor will be DISCHARGED. 

Keep off railroad and crane tracks except at the 
regular crossings. Before crossing any track STOP, 
LOOK, LISTEN! 

Do not pile materials in an unsafe manner. They 
are liable to fall and an accident result. 

Every employee whose duties require him to work 
with appliances or machinery of any kind must care- 
fully examine the same and report any defect to his 
foreman. 


The Doehler Die-Casting Company, Court and Ninth 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., has established a Detroit office 
in the Ford Building, room 1313, under the direction of 
its vice-president, H. B. Griffin. 
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from the fresh coal and to the air, an arrange: sent yy;. 

A New Smoke Preventer produces the conditions, essential for perfect une 
Heating the Distilled Gases and Airto Combustion 1¢ Sfficacy of the tube in this respect can be jv ized irom 
1 Prod S the fact that under a 100-hp. boiler about 2 tons of m 

emperature to Fro ce econdary terial would be placed. The specific heat of fire clay js au 
Combustion proximately 0.23 and in cooling down to 1500 deo F : 

; 5 g. F. of 

With a view to materially reducing if not entirely pre- white heat.from the actual combustion temperature of za 


deg. F., 644,000 B.t.u. will be given out. The hea: storage 
value of the tubes is illustrated by the fact that With a 
banked fire the steam gauge will work up to the blowing 
off point during the first two or three hours of the night 
and also that after the pressure is reduced about 10 Jb, py 
the injection of cold feed water, the pressure will remain 
constant at that figure until morning with the result that 
instead of having from 30 to 40 Ib. of steam, a pressure of 
80 or 90 Ib. is available. 

One of the consumers is installed under a 100-hp. bojj- 
er in the silk mills of the Ellrodt Lynch Company, My. 
teawan, N. Y., and in a test recently made the heat stored 
under the boiler was sufficient to operate the boiler at fyl| 
load for 12 min. The amount of heat it is emphasized js 
amply sufficient to heat the distilled gases and the air for 
their combustion within the tube during the short period 
after each firing when unburned gases are given off from 
the fuel beds. In this way that part of the unburned gases 
which in ordinary operation escapes unconsumed and un- 
utilized up the stack is developed into fuel by the gas 
consumer. The result of the use of this consumer js that 
the gases issuing from the stack are colorless for almost 
all the time and only a slight volume of brown smoke issues 

. for less than 1 min., when additional soft coal is spread 
over the grate. 

Although theoretically 12 lbs., in ordinary practice 18 
to 40 lb. of air is required to burn 1 Ib. of coal, and tests 


venting the emission of smoke from chimneys, where bi- 
tuminous coal is used as fuel, the Furnace Gas Consumer 





Fig. 1—A Horizontal Return Tubular Boiler Equipped with a New 
Type of Smoke Preventer Developed by the Furnace Gas 
Consumer Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Company, Newburgh, N. Y., has developed a new device. 
Init the distilled gases from the coal are mixed with air 
at a sufficiently high temperature for ignition and secondary 
a combustion to take place. The special advantages claimed 
mith are a storage of heat, the burning of the smoke, a saving 
hae of fuel, an increased boiler efficiency, and maintenance of 
i steam pressure in spite of irregular firing. Fig. 1 is a view 
of a horizontal return tubular boiler equipped with the 
device, while Figs. 2 and 3 are longitudinal and end ele- 
vations respectively of the boiler. 

The gas consumer consists of tubes of refractory clay 
set in the line of draft about 1 ft. back of the bridge wall. 
4 They are 12 in. long and have approximately the same di- 
ia sity ameter as the boiler tubes. They are placed end to end in 
ae five or six lengths and are supported on blocks so that the 
tubes in one row are not directly in a vertical line with 
those in the adjacent rows. The space between the boiler 
and the nearest row of tubes is filled in with plastic asbestos 
or some material of this character so that while the effects 
of expansion are overcome there is no space for any of the 
gases arising from primary combustion to pass through, and 
they are thus forced into the tubes of the consumer before 
reaching the boiler tubes. The passages through the tubes 
are continuous from end to end, and in this way it is pos- 
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Fig. 3—An End Elevation of the Boiler 


of the device show that 128 Ib. of air has been used 
per pound of fuel with the percentage of carbon dioxide in 
the flue gases 14 and but 1%4 per cent. of free oxygen. 

The refractory tubes form an efficient means of radia- 
tion, as they are at either red or white heat, and the part 
of the boiler directly over them is heated by radiation ™ 
precisely the same manner as that portion of the suriace 
lying above the grate, is warmed by the radiated heat trom 
the incandescent fuel bed. 
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Fig. 2—Longitudinal Elevation of the 


f Device Applied to a Hori- ¥ ae 

zontal Return Tubular Boiler The foundry of the Canton Brass & Machine Compaty, 

Canton, Ohio, which was recently destroyed by "re, has 

sible to blow an accumulation of dust out easily. No been rebuilt and is again in operation. The foundry ea» 


changes are required in the boiler foundations, the tubes ment, which was nearly all destroyed, has been replaced 





a 


utilizing the space behind the bridge wall. 

One of the functions of the tubes of the consumer is to 
store heat from the products of. combustion when the fire 
is hot and return this heat later on to the gases distilled 


with modern apparatus, including sand blast, etc. The 
company has a complete machine shop and plating depart: 
ment and is now in position to furnish brass specialties an 
mill work. 
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‘erlocking Jaw Coupling 


: New Type with Internal Projections 
and Tapered Sleeves 


[ron Works, Williamsport, Pa., is manu- 
‘pe of compressible sleeve internal jaw coup- 
shafting in which the power is transmitted 
ind not by the bolts which hold the two parts 
gy in place. Some of the special features 
the coupling are double strength, compensa- 
inequalities in the shafts, proper alignment, 
strain on the connecting bolts and an in- 

r factor. The first two of these are secured 
two complete cases and two short sleeves, 
roper alignment and the elimination of strain 
is secured by the self-centering feature and 
ent of internal jaws, or clutches. The use 





Showing the Various Parts of the Hendershot Inter- 
] Compression Sleeve Coupling Made by the 
Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa. 


ws to transmit the power, it is emphasized, 
possibility of the shearing of the bolts hold- 
) parts together and the probable breaking of 
iece sleeve, while the way in which the two 
joined insures perfect alignment without the 
of chalking the shafts and running them to 
whether or not the couplings are erected prop- 
is a view showing the various parts of the 
while its application to shafting is illustrated 


| be noticed from Fig. 1, these couplings consist 
ising sections and two short sleeves. The latter 
duplicates and each consists of a truncated 


metal bushing having a cylindrical opening for 


alt 


and a taper outer surface which terminates at 


arger end in annular flanges. The casing sections are 


1 





ar in construction, each having a central opening 





Fig. 2—The Coupling Applied to Shafting 
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which tapers toward the outer end and an enlarged head 
and a reduced tapering outer end: The meeting faces or 
ends of each section are recessed so that the ends of the 
two sections telescope with each other to center the shaft 
sections before the connecting bolts are tightened and thus 
bring the sleeves and the casing sections into concen- 
tricity with the axis of the shaft. The meeting faces in 
each casing section have radial lugs cast upon them which 
fit into spaces between the lugs of the opposite section 
and these two sections are held firmly together by six 
bolts. It will be noticed from Fig. 1, that the sleeve sec- 
tions are split longitudinally for almost their entire length 
at 90 deg. apart. This has been done to enable all parts 
of the sleeve to be compressed into firm gripping en- 
gagement with the shaft as the casing sections are drawn 
together. This gripping section is coextensive with the 
inner area of both sleeve sections since they are firmly 
locked to the casing sections to protect rotation inde- 
pendently of each other, and these sections are also locked 
against independent rotation through the medium of the 
interlocking shoulders. 

In erecting the coupling the shells or casing sections 
are first slipped upon the shaft, and then the sleeves are 
put on and allowed to project about 1/16 in. over the ends 
of the shaft. The internal jaws of the cases practically 
true up the coupling, but care should be taken that the 
bolts on one side are not set up tighter than on the other 
as this might spring the shafting out of line. If it is 
desired to take the coupling apart this can be easily done, 
by simply removing two of the connecting bolts and 
screwing them into the tapped holes shown in the left 
casing, Fig. 1. This will readily force the coupling apart. 

These couplings are made for shafts ranging from % 
to 2% in, in diameter in the type illustrated and if de- 
sired extra heavy compression clutch couplings for shafts 
ranging from 213/16 to 5 in. in diameter can also be sup- 
plied. These couplings are the same in general appear- 
ance “as the type illustrated, the only difference being in 
the construction which is heavier and the greater number 
of bolts used. 


The Sims Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., is working on a 
large contract for heaters for the new Ohio State Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, Lima, Ohio. The contract calls for two 
open heaters of 2000 hp. each for the power plant; four 


hot water heaters, each with a heating capacity of 1500 


gal. per min., using exhaust steam from the electric lighting 
buildings to heat water that will be distributed through the 
various buildings by means of centrifugal pumps; and two 
domestic hot water heaters, each with a capacity of 300 gal. 
per min. to furnish water for the bathrooms, kitchens and 
other domestic purposes. 

















The Sturdy Smokeless Furnace 





Arrangements have been completed by the Sturdy 
Smokeless Furnace Company, 21 Builder’s Exchange, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with the Stewart Heater Company, Norfolk 
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Fig. 1—Longitudinal Elevation 








avenue and Erie Railroad, that city, to manufacture its 
patented. smokeless and fuel-economizing furnace pending 
the establishment of its own manufacturing plant. This 
furnace is designed for the economical use of soft coal, 
wood or shaving and the securing of high steam produc- 
tion with the elimination of practically all smoke. Fig. 1 
is a longitudinal elevation of the furnace as applied to a 
steam boiler, and Figs. 2 and 3,are a cross section along 
the line X, Fig. 1, and a plan view along the line YY, Fig 
I, respectively. 

The furnace has a forced draft air chamber, a, Fig. 2, 
located underneath the combustion chamber. It is fed 
from each side through dual fuel magazines dd, Fig. 2 and 
3, located on the outside of the vertical water grates, ff, 
which extend from the front of the furnace to the rear 
and are so arranged 
that the flames passing 
through the ‘ vertical 
water grate bars on 
each side of the furnace 
impinge strongly upon 
each other in the com- 
bustion chamber g, in 
their course backward 
toward the rear of the 
boiler. This produces a 
high temperature, which, 
it is emphasized, con- 
sumes all carbon par- 
ticles, smoke and gases 
before the flame passes 




































flues or around and 

along the tubes of a water tube boiler. The fuel maga- 
zines are closed off from the rear portions of the combus- 
tion chambers by the short rear wall at the back and the 
fire brick slab over the top of the chamber ee, Fig 3, 
These magazines are filled from the.top of the furnace and 
are kept constantly full of fuel to the back of the water 
grates ff, Figs. 2 and 3, the bars of which are of triangular 























Fig. 3—Plan View of the Furnace 





cross section, set so that the space between each bar serves 
to throw the flames passing between the bars backward 
toward the rear of the combustion chamber. The shaking 







grates cc, big. 2 outside the tuyere bar, are se; 
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onal position from the bed plate against the sid: vall a 
the ash pits underneath, one on each side of | furnace 
The feed pipes kk, Figs. 1 and 3, lead int. the nad 
drum of the water grate, while the discharge es lene 
the water grate from the fron 

of the top drum return steam and 

sh water to the: boiler, t! Causing 

— a rapid circulation Water 
through the  triangula; water 
space inside each of these grates 

-and keeping them comparatively 

cool. A pipe m, Figs. 1 and 3 


extends from the lower end oj 
each of the water grate mud 
drums for blowing off the boiler. 
and provides an opening for 
cleaning any sediment out of the 
mud drums. It is pointed oy 
that no scale is formed either in 
the water grate bars or the boiler 
flues, as all the sediment settles 
Fig. 2—Cross Section to the mud drum and is blown 


Two Views of a New Smokeless Furnace for Steam Boilers Burning Soft Coal, Wood or off as often as may be required. 
Shavings as Fuel Built by the Sturdy Smokeless Furnace Company, Buffalo, N. Y. In tests made of the fur- 


nace it has been found that with 
a very moderate draft, approximately 0.3 in. of water, 
poor qualities of fuel which ordinarily produced black 
smoke when burned on the flat, stationary grate, can 
be burned in ‘this furnace without producing any 
smoke at the top of the stack or in the boiler flues. When 
the magazines are kept full of fuel the intense heat pro- 
duced by the two flames as they impinge upon each other 
is said to produce a very high efficiency of fuel. 


Metal Slitter and Flanger 


For circling and slitting sheet metal as well as for 
flanging round disks the Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
639 Northland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently brought 





below the boiler shell 4 New Type of Machine for Cutting Circles in and Slitting Sheet Metal and Flanging Disks Built by 
and back through the the Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


out a series of machines. They are intended for use where 
disks of various diameters and thicknesses must be 
flanged, and form -a substitute for the slow method o! 
hand work on one end and an expensive press and die 
outfit on the other. ; 

In the accompanying engraving the machine is illus- 
trated ready for flanging work. The material, which has 
been previously cut to the proper diameter, is clamped in 
the circle arm with the edge extending beyond the lower 
flanging roll as far as it is to be turned down. The lower 
horizontal flanging: roll is gradually forced down by 4 
screw and hand wheel until the flange is formed at right 
angles to the surface of the disk. The clamping arm ca® 
be adjusted to the proper distance according to the diame- 
ter of the work, and in front of the flanging roll there '* 
a device that holds the material down during the flangins 
operation. F 

The machine illustrated, which is known as the No. 
os circle shear with flanging attachment, is suitable for 
No. 18 gauge iron and lighter, and flanges having # 
maximum hight of 1 in. can be turned up in No. 18 gauge 
iron. The other machines of this line are built with 
deeper throats and will handle material up to No, 10 
gauge. 
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\ Special Gear Hobber 


Kelly, Sorenson Furniture Company, Clin- 

uired a special pair of spiral worm gears. 

special gears of this character such as are 

juired in the manufacture of machinery a 

gear hobber which can cut all angles could 

usly employed in a jobbing shop, but would 

value for a special pair. The gears required 

ular case were a worm of 5 teeth and a 

f 41 teeth of 10 pitch and an angle of 45 deg. 

‘ity was overcome by the Adams Company, 

wa, by equipping one of its No. 1 Farwell 

rs, which was illustrated in The Iron Age, June 

th a special type of head. Fig. 1 shows the 

» cut and Fig. 2 is a view of the hobber at work 

worm wheel. 

is machine in its regular form is a plain hobber 

h can cut spur gears, worm wheels and spirals voi 8 

d under. If desired, it can be modified and built 

piral of any desired-angle, but such.a machine 

adjusted to cut angles differing more than 8 

The spindle is driven .by a 4-in. belt on a 15-in. 

y from the swinging cone pulley shaft, and driving 

s kept taut in all positions of the spindle head by a 

rod and a turn buckle. The three steps of the 

‘one pulley give the same number of hob speeds, the 

wer being transmitted to the swinging shaft from an 
verhead countershaft through a 2%4-in. belt. 

[he spindle head swivels on the saddle so that the hob 

be set at the proper angle for cutting worm gears. 

The table revolves on an angular surface and a small 

plunger pump forces a stream of lubricant upon the cut- 

ter and the work. The knee supporting the table saddle 

ind serves as a tank or reservoir for lubricant. 

used lubricant is conducted back to the reservoir 

through holes in the table hub. The rate of revolution 


s hollow 








ig. 1—Cutting a Worm 


} 
lications 


f a Special No. 1 Farwell Gear Hobber 


Company, Dubuque, Iowa 
the table varies according to the number of teeth in 
being cut, and the motion is secured by a pair 
evel gears at the spindle head, one worm at the table 

pair of spur gears connected to a bevel gear by a 
The change for the numbers 
secured by changing one of the spiral gears. 

vertical feed is by a pawl and ratchet. operated 

\ reducing gear by an eccentric on the worm 
nd changes can be made while the machine is in 

by shifting the button on the bell crank at the 

n the hob has finished the gear the feed is 
‘ically stopped by a trip. To insure the proper 
' tooth a rigid stop is provided, against which the 

e can be run. To reduce the time in setting 

i hardened steel gauge having a thickness equal to 

“5 lepth of the pitch desired is furnished. In set- 
ns \c stop the saddle is advanced until the blank makes 
t the hob, and the stop is then screwed up 
_ gauge block. In this way it is possible to cut 
number of gears of the same size to the proper 


@ Having universal joints. 
tee+h 
eeth is 
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Fig. 2—Cutting a Worm Wheel 


Built by the Adams 
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depth by simply feeding-.the table to this rigid stop each 
time. 

The spindle, which is 134 in. in diameter, has a bearing 
634 in. long with provision for taking up wear and end 
play and an outer bearing 134 in. long, 154 in. in diameter. 
These supports for the cutter hob are rigid and have only 
a slight overhang. The saddle is heavily gibbed to the 
housing and has a bearing 8% in. long on it. The swivel 
head is 8% in. in diameter, and is secured to the saddle by 
three T-head bolts and is counterbalanced by weights in 
the column. The table is supported by and revolves on 
a cone surface 9% in. in diameter at the outer edge and 
2% in, wide, and in addition there is a center hub bear- 
ing 3% in. in diameter extending through the saddle with 
an adjusting ring nut below. The table saddle is 12% in. 
long and is heavily gibbed to the knee, which is 8 in. wide. 
“he head and the table feed screws are % in. in diameter 
and have square threads. The stop screw is % in. in 
diameter and has hardened steel contact points in the 
screw end and in the saddle. 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Bartram, Thir- 
ty-third and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. on the 
evening of April 3, the change of meeting place being due 
to the fact that the Manufacturers’ Club, which has been 
the headquarters of the association since its formation, 
is now being rebuilt. Vice-President Elmer E. Brown 
occupied the chair, The Madco Foundry & Machine 
Company, Pheenixville, Pa., was elected to membership. 

Dr. E. &. Brown, chairman of the committee which 
visited the plant of the Holland-Domschke Foundry Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., to witness a demonstration of the 
Holland patent combination cupola and fore hearth, made 

° a brief report. 

An address on “Autogenous Weld- 
ing” was delivered by Henry Crave, 
president of the Autogenous Welaing 


Equipment Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and representative of the 
Davis-Bournonville Company, New 


York. Mr. Cave gave the history of 
the development of the oxy-acetylene 
process, discussed the popular, as well 
as the scientific features, described the 
uses to which it can be put and 
touched on-its future developments. 
About 40 stereopticon views were 
used in illustrating the Davis-Bour- 
nonville Company’s apparatus and ex- 
amples of work done. A _ practical 
demoastration was given of cutting 
steel with the oxy-acetylene torch and 
of welding cast iron and steel. Sam- 
ples of test bars of various metals, 
which had been welded and afterward 
broken, were exhibited, all of them 
showing the break at a point other 
than that which had been welded, 
Mr. Cave described how he had 
welded in teeth of a gear of 22 in. face, 6% in. pitch, 
15 ft. in diameter, weighing 16 tons and in case of a 
tooth of this size or even considerably smaller, the 
metal can be built up on the tooth, he explained, it not 
being necessary to fill in the space, as is the case 
with a smaller pitch, He referred to Pier 14 on the 
North River, New York, which burned down a few 
months ago. There were over a thousand tons of twist- 
ed metal which the contractors undertook to remove 
in 30 days. A Davis-Bournonville high pressure positive 
mixture cutting equipment was purchased and with 18 
men the metal was removed in 20 days, as compared with 
the equipment of 35 men for 6 or 8 weeks, by other means. 


The Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was awarded a gold medal and diploma at the Brussels 
Exposition in 1910 on account of its Precision horizontal 
boring, drilling and milling machine, which was exhibited 
by Alfred H. Schutte. 
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Forged Steel Pipe Specialties Customs Decisions 



















































Two recent products of the American Spiral Pipe Steam Plows and Auxiliaries 

Works, Chicago, Ill., are the Taylor seamless forged steel 
boiler nozzle and a seamless forged steel welding neck. | “\ controversy between the Government ad the F,. 
2 | The former is intended for use between the drum and Jardo Sugar Company, regarding the classification o{ steam 
are plows and their auxiliaries has been settled by the Board 
ah of United States General Appraisers. The steam ploy 
ast = s were admitted free of duty under paragraph 476 o; the 
tariff act of 1909, as coming from a count: England 
which imposes no duty upon plows and similar articles 


from this country. Under the same paragraph, the 
porter claims free entry on the ground that 

panying steel wire, watering carts and other articles are 
integral parts of the plows. This claim is denied by the 
Government, which contends that the “parts” of the plows 
not being mentioned in the law, are dutiable at the rate 
of 45 per cent ad valorem under the metal schedule of the 


. " c 
act. Although time was given to the protestant to syb. 


Im- 
accom- 


stantiate its claim, no testimony was adduced. Under these 
circumstances Judge Hay says the board is unwilling to 
decide so important a question in favor of the importer 
without more sufficient proof.. The plows are granted free 


entry, while the collector's assessment on the parts is uy 
held. 





Metal Doors 


Fig. 1—The Taylor Seamless Forged Steel Boiler Nozzle Manufac- 
tured by the American Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, IIl. The board denied a contention raised by William A 
Brown & Co., relating to the classification under the pres- 
the piping system, and is illustrated in Fig. 1. The weld- ent tariff of dross composed of various metals such as 
ing neck is designed for attachment to wrought pipe or lead, tin, zinc, antimony, copper, etc. Duty was levied at 
similar material to provide an outlet pipe or branch. A 20 per cent. as “metals unwrought,” as the merchandise is 
cross section and a front elevation of a pipe with one ot imported to be refined and made over into new metal, 





these necks attached are given in Fig. 2. The importers claimed that the dross is either free of duty, 
. ‘ The boiler nozzle shown in Fig. 1 is forged from a under paragraph 695, or dutiable at 2% cents a pound, 
ee single piece of open-hearth steel without a weld, and it under paragraph 182. Judge Fischer holds that in view 


is emphasized that the 
neck under the flange is 
made heavier than the 
remainder of the body. 
The distance between 
the flanges is, made suf- 
ficient to permit bolts to 
: be inserted from under- 
neath and thus obviate 
the use of studs. In 
applying the nozzle to 
oe the boiler it is heated 


- 
eo 





a 3 and the saddle flange 
My : bent to the required ra- 
aan 4 dius without any danger 
qe) of the part becoming 
{ loosened. The diameter 
+4} of the saddle flange is 
; enough to allow power 
‘ i riveters to be employed Fig. 2—Cross Section and Elevation of the Taylor Seamless Forged Steel Welding Neck Attached to a Pipe 
i7 for attaching the nozzle et. 
oe to the boiler. Five sizes in all of nozzle are made, having of the action taken by Congress at the last revision o! the 
ee a clear internal diameter of from 4 to 8 in. tariff, the same rates of duty prevail under the present 
; The seamless forged steel welding neck illustrated in law as were in force under the act of 1897. The protest 's 
a7 Fig. 2 was designed to provide a branch or outlet pipe for accordingly overruled. 
4 use in connection with wrought-iron pipe or similar 5 
material. These nozzles are made from soft open-hearth Upholstery Nails 
# steel, which is especially suitable for welding. It is A controversy with C. B, Richard & Co: regarding the 
pointed out that by using them it is possible to save a , .. .. - : 3 ie from leather 
a heavy cast-iron fitting and a pair of heavy steel flanges in classification of wire nails with heads venga 1 adversely 
2 a number of cases. These are made in seven sizes rang- es upholstery work, was decided by the boar ac me 2 
ai ing from 3 to Io in. in diameter for the branch. to the claims of the re Sue -geention ee Sf 
os : whether leather or metal is the component materia’ © 
. chief value. If leather, the articles pay 40 per cent, unde 
George Mesta, president Mesta Machine Company, the leather schedule of the act of 1909. The appraiser 
Pittsburgh, states that reports in the daily press that his the port held that the merchandise is of principal er 
é company had been absorbed by the United States Steel of leather, whereas the protestants made claims for lower 
¥ Corporation are absolutely untrue. No change has been duty either as wrought iron or steel nails, or at other _— 
made in the ownership of the company. under the metal schedule. Judge McClelland holds oe 
‘ the evidence does not support the cnanentees 19 
it is hele at th m of the protest is faulty, and Ge 
Muirkirk Furnace, operated by E. F. Coffin & Co., to condi a empha Bavrs of the customs adminis- 
|: a Muirkirk, Md., was blown in March 28. It has a capacity trative act. The collector’s classification is affirmed. 
on of 20 tons of charcoal pig iron a day. 
* 
R Ohio, 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company will reline The Champion Safety Lock Company, Geneva, 
its No. 4 furnace at North Birmingham, Ala. The com- manufacturer of locks and other hardware products, 
pany now has three furnaces in blast. changed its name to the Champion Hardware Company. 


has 








mphlet on Safety Appliances 


title of “Safety Appliances,” the National 
Wt \ssociation has issued a 38-page pamphlet 
ist of about 100 manufacturers of safety de- 
trations of many of the appliances them- 
operation. Under authority granted at the 
nvention, William H. Doolittle was some 
opointed safety inspector of the association 
+ time he has inspected the shops of the ma- 
members. In the prosecution of his work 
ut the defects of the shop to a member, he 
ked where appliances to remedy the condition 
e secured. In order to answer this question 
possible this pamphlet has been issued, In ad- 
devices illustrated, attention is called to other 
for machinery with a view to suggesting to 
urers dangerous points to be guarded. Inspector 
the course of his work has noted some of the 
uent sins of commission and omission from a 
tandpoint found in the shops he has visited and 
e following suggestions are the result of his experiences: 
Mechanical safeguards are necessary for protection 
id be installed wherever possible. The employer 
the safety movement by installing mechanical 
rds, by compelling his employees to use them and 
ntly cautioning operators. -In this connection a 
“Dont’s” is appended, which if heeded it is em- 
ed will reduce the number of accidents to a mini- 
\mong the different devices illustrated are collars, set 
uplings, clutches, engine governors, pulleys and 
uards for drop hammers, jointers, saws, shapers and 
presses. Copies of this pamphlet may be had by any 
ne interested in the work of greater safety for industrial 
workers whether a member of the association or not, by 
application to the office of Robert Wuest, Commissioner, 
New England Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Newark Foundrymen’s Association 


e monthly meeting of the Newark Foundrymen’s 
iation, held at the Washington Restaurant, Newark, 

\. J., on the evening of April 3, was addressed by Thomas 
Liggett, Jr., United States Sherardizing Company, New 
istle, Pa, who showed the special adaptation of the 
erardizing process to foundry practice. The process, 
laimed, is a saving in coating metal and fuel, produc- 
equally as good a protection as the other methods. 
various points brought out were illustrated upon a 

n with lantern slides. Samples of the material used 
small examples of the finished work wére presented, 
siderable questioning of the speaker was indulged 
linner and business meeting preceded the address, 
minating committee was named to select candi- 
tor the annual election of officers at the May meeting. 


\ 


Receivers for Allis‘Chalmers Company 


\t Milwaukee, Wis., April 6, receivers were appointed 
r the Allis-Chalmers Company by Judge A. L. Sanborn 
of the United States District Court. The receivers are 
/. W. Call, president of the company, and Gen. Otto H. 
esident of the Milwaukee Merchants’ and Manu- 
\ssociation. The appointments were made on 
ation of the First National and Wisconsin na- 
nks of Milwaukee and W. W. Nichols of New 
ondholder and stockholder. While no statement 
‘ eltect could be obtained, the proceeding undoubt- 
intended to facilitate the early reorganization of 
mpany. The court directed the receivers to con- 
business of the company so that all its assets 

sts as a going concern will be protected. 


erican Shipbuilding Company has closed a con- 
‘he Standard Oil Company for a steel oil barge 
1 the Isherwood system. The boat will be 260 
443 ft. beam. Tt will be built at Lorain, Ohio. 


‘tia Brass, Irén. & Steel’ Company, ‘Elyria, Ohio. 
iced in the hands of J,:G..Hill.as receiver.’ This, 
as organized several months, ago and, built and 
ant which has not yet been placed in operation. 
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February Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for February shows a heavy 
increase in our iron and steel exports and a decrease in the 
imports as compared with the figures for January. The 
total value of the exports of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof, not including ore, in February was $21,801,- 
570, against $18,451,914 in January. The value of similar 
imports in February was $1,887,300, against $2,404,702 in 
January. 

The February exports of commodities for which quan- 
tities are given totaled 203,666 gross tons, against 158,772 
tons in January. Twice in 1911 were these large figures 
exceeded—March, with 215,677 tons, and April, 227,732 
tons. Details of the exports of such commodities for Feb- 
ruary and for eight months of the current fiscal year ended 
with February are as follows, compared with correspond- 
ing periods of the previous fiscal year: 


Exports of Iron and Steel 








-—February—, ~—Eight months— 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Commodities. tons tons tons tons 
Be: | SOUR a oc ks ck os edad 18,787 14,939 81,118 111,413 
MONE aus 8s 0 ose ne MOREE 9,912 3,761 50,192 22,863 
PR NUNN en:8s ow Watcha sd oe 647 831 9,664 10,556 
TM I i es ans wba ole 3,331 1,186 21,205 10,929 
NE: SIRS here dics ec eS 12,418 11,841 82,870 69,119 
Billets, ingots and blooms 15,423 23,453 126,628 85,883 
POGUE: PRUs ov case bo bese 29,262 19,880 245,701 225,555 
Iron sheets and plates..... 19,925 6,632 112,252 63,906 
Steel sheets and plates... 18,741 15,950 164,065 119,535 
Tin and terne plates..... 4,928 2,034 44,807 10,830 
Structural iron and steel.. 21,485 18,222 154,247 102,081 
pT eer pee 7,798 5,128 70,969 53,814 
All other wire........... 9,287 7,582 84,205 63,425 
CARs SIS iain sven sek 448 569 7,146 6,372 
I is o's woe era's 10,482 3,838 39,395 30,348 
All other nails, including 
ROME 4497050 %6405400% 1,336 1,109 8,395 7,594 
Pipe and fittings........ 18,186 13,568 132,657 109,545 
Radiators and cast iron 
house heating boilers... 270 214 2,977 2,684 
OR Cseeves oda gaeee 203,666 150,737 1,438,493 1,106,452 


The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled.11,622 gross tons in February, against 20,006 
tons in January. Details of the imports of such com- 
modities for February and for eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year ended with February are as follows, com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous 
fiscal year: 

Imports of lron and Steel 








-——February—, Eight months—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 

Commodities— Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 
PIE WOR career ewer eee 11,157 78,083 147,514 
TORN. n bis bane ot ace 00.0,963.5;5 1,039 2,370 7,781 18,081 
i decent eh awe & te 1,522 2,929 16,110 21,749 
Billets, bars and steel plates, 

GAA, i's stews Ks meyer t 1,512 2,342 16,109 27,473 
re arr 479 “ves 2,293 exe 
Sheets and plates.......... 139 134 1,615 2,806 
Tin and terne plates..... 224 873 2,456 36,970 
*Structural iron and steel. . 97 ae 2,044 ia 
Wile SOE He Sicdacecvedees 1,057 1,007 9,482 12,676 

TOR is x0 oimretiadecee 11,622 20,812 135,973 267,269 





*Included in “all other manufactures of” prior to July 1, 1911. 


The imports of: fron ore for February were 129,693 
gross tons, against 154,118 tons in January and 94,820 tons 
in February, 1911. The total quantity of iron ore im- 
ported in the eight months of the current fiscal year ended 
with February was 1,293,675 gross tons, against 1,520,185 
tons in the corresponding period of the previous fiscal 
year. Of the imports in February 117,475 gross tons came 
from Cuba, while but 12,218 tons came from other coun- 
tries, principally Spain. 

The total value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereo’, excluding ore, in eight months of 
the current fiscal year ended with February was $164,046,- 
961, against $142,281,601 in the corresponding period of 
the previous fiscal year. The total value of similar im- 
ports was respectively $17,359,076 and $23,298,150. 


The Carbo Steel Post Company, successor to the 
American Post Company, Los Angeles, Cal., has moved 
its factory and main office to Chicago Heights, Ill The 
removal is due to the large increase in the demand for 
Carbo steel post and poles from all over the country. 
The company has about ready for distribution a new 48- 
page catalogue. The company’s post was illustrated and 
described in The Iron Age of February 8, page 362. 
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Rolling Stock as a Rail Destroy; 


_ Too little has been said, in discussing | 
tion and failure of steel rails, on the shar. 


sponsibility that should be borne by rollin, 
has been said repeatedly in the agitation 
question, traffic is much more severe on r. 
used to be, because trains are heavier and 
higher speeds. The railroads hold tha: the steel 
works should furnish rails of a quality so superior to 
what has been attained as to compensate for the in- 
creasing abuses they must withstand. The growing 
cost and risk from broken rails can be laid to no one 
cause, but it is certain that rolling stock is a factor of 
no small importance. Locomotives and cars have been 
permitted to run down because of curtailment jy 
operating expenses, and repair facilities have become 
decreasingly efficient for the same reason. But prob. 
ably the most important element as regards the effect 
of rolling stock on rails and roadbeds is the failure 
to build and maintain locomotives and cars as smooth 
running units. 


deteriora. 
of the re. 
Stock. As 
Over this 
lls than it 
are run at 


The trains of to-day, both passenger and freight, 
punish rails in a manner which railroad managements 
have declined to realize. Locomotives and cars run on 
wheels which are often neither round nor concentric 
with their axles, and many times their running gear is 
not in balance. Many a train contains the equivalent 
of a series of powerful hammers, working with almost 
the speed of a pneumatic tool. The attack, figured 
in foot tons, mounts into totals which leave no doubt 
of the destructive consequences. 


The designers of machinery have developed the 
equipment necessary for producing that perfection of 
rolling stock which would insure great economies be- 
cause of the resulting longer life of rails. The cost 
would be no greater. Rolling stock is much better in 
many respects than it used to be, but among available 
improvements those factors which tend to create a 
smooth-running train unit have been accepted most 
slowly. A railroad train is a self-contained machine. 
Its operations may be smooth and correct mechanically, 
without regard to its size. A rolling mill is a heavy 
machine, yet it is built upon precise engineering 
principles. An auto truck is a heavy machine. Were 
the manager of a railroad to authorize the purchase of 
trucks to use on the company’s properties his engineers 
would make it their duty to look closely into the de- 
sign. Should the wheels prove not to be concentric 
with their axles; should the fly-wheel be out of balance; 
should the design generally threaten a serious, unnec- 
essary wear and tear on the tires, the type of truck 
would be discarded in favor of one embodying the best 
engineering skill. When a railroad official purchases 
an automobile for his own use he accepts no car which 
has mechanical and engineering weaknesses equiv? 
lent to those to be found in many of the palatial cars 
of the limited trains of the great railroads. 


To assume a case: Two railroads, equal in length, 
in grade and curves and in other conditions, are 
tirely new. Physically no difference exists between 
them. No train has run over them, The equipment 
of one is taken from another railroad, and includes 
the average best of the present day. The equipment 
of the other is new throughout, with cars and locome 
tives having round wheels, and with the parts of al 
rotating units concentric and in balance. The differ 
ence in deterioration between the two would be enor 








e end of a year the railroad with less ef- 
nent would show the tremendous punish- 
ch it had been subjected. Flat wheels 
have administered a hammering repre- 
ivy outlay for the replacement of damaged 
Ie »centric, round wheel should not wear fiat, 
- eel, even though only a small fraction of 
the round, soon wears flat, because the 
atches the high spot practically every time 
causing the wheel to slide so that the wear 

, a small section of the circumference. 
nerience of one of the great limited trains in 
rail of ‘over 100 broken rails in one section 
startling example of what the absence of 
ent in This 
hauled by an absolutely new locomotive. 
tigation showed that the damage resulted 
mm the fact that the revolving parts of the 
This destructive influence 


running gear can accomplish. 


re out of balance. 

greater or less extent in nearly every piece 

stock in the country. 
he railroads possess the means of proving for 
The 
panies have testing cars equipped with in- 
ents for registering the condition of the road-bed 
If a section of line should be tested 
struments on a true-running test car, and 
should then be placed on a 


es the existence of these conditions. 


j 
ras 


instruments 
car or sleeper representing the most modern 
et accepted by the railroad, and a second 
le, a convincing lesson would be taught. If 
ents were next placed on a car with wheels 
round, concentric and in balance, the third test would 
ntrasts so great that few railroad men could 
iccept the lesson. 

e from the present methods cannot be ac- 
na day or a year. But if the railroads 
beginning, insisting upon round wheels, con- 
axles, and rigorously followed up the 
bove pointed out, it would not be many 
railroads would be running 
ins with an increase of comfort and safety of 
and at a reduced cost. The trouble 
best energies of railroad managers do not 
These men are producing 
In this specialized work, the running of trains 
lling of great numbers of people and great 
freight, not another business is operated 
average. But beyond his special 
iction the higher railroad official extends 
a casual way, and the wheel 
| the car and locomotive shops are in the far 
perspective. The proof of the value of these 

ents should reach the “men higher up.” 


re American 


ngers, 


far as the shops. 


king the 


rest only in 


Loans of Workmen to Foremen 





ice has been posted in a prominent New Eng- 

that hereafter the company will not be 

lor money borrowed by foremen from their 

nd that hereafter a foreman found violat- 

will be discharged. Any foreman now 

obligation to an employee is required to 

=. mmediate report to the general superin- 

“cent, and upon proper arrangement for payment 
vill be overlooked for this time. 


ie of the abuses which occasionally creep 
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into industrial establishments. Often such a loan is 
an extortion, because the subordinate to whom the 
foreman applies for a loan fears the resentment of the 
man upon whom he is more or less dependent for his 
position. In some works well defined general rules 
are maintained, but usually they do not go into many 
details of abuses. These special regulations are 
framed only as flagrant instances are brought to light. 
An interchange of rules between manufacturing estab 
lishments work a not unimportant mutual 
henefit. 


would 


The Drawback Tin Plate Trade 


A little over a year ago the United States Steel 
Corporation made a fresh effort to capture the so- 
called “drawback” tin plate trade, with such success 
that tin plate imports have been very light in the past 
12 months. At various times in the past Io years it 
has taken portions of this trade, and at one time had 
an arrangement with the workmen at the hot mills with 
the net result that the men worked at a 25 per cent. 
reduction upon orders for the drawback trade. The 
competition, of course, is with practically duty-free 
material, the Government allowing a drawback upon 
the exportation of a container or other article made 
from tin plate equal to 99 per cent. of the duty 
originally paid upon the quantity of tin plate required 
to make the article, with small allowances for waste. 
The has the advantage, 
usually, of a slight difference in freight rates, and is 
ordinarily counted as being entitled to a slightly better 
than the equivalent delivered price, on account of 


American mill, however, 


the convenience to the user of doing business at short 
instead of long range, and of saving the interest on 
the money which would otherwise be tied up in duties 
paid, to be subsequently refunded. It has also an 
advantage, which has been estimated at about 20 cents 
a box, in the portion of the waste in export tin can 
manufacture on which the Government makes no allow- 
ance. 

For many years past the importations of tin plate 
have been practically confined to this drawback trade, 
the imports for actual domestic consumption being 
negligible. The drop in imports, resulting from this 
taking of the drawback trade by American mills, oc- 
curred very suddenly, as tin plate imports in January, 
I9II, amounted to 5677 tons, while in February they 
were but 873 tons. Not for several decades had they 
passed below the 1000-ton mark for a month, although 
occasionally there had been dips. The imports in the 
12 months, February, 1911, to January, 1912, inclusive, 
have averaged 725 tons a month, against an average 
of about 5000 tons a month for many years previous, 

The statistics of drawback paid during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1911, recently made public, prac- 
tically conclude the period in which drawback would 
be expected to be demanded upon the tin plate brought 
in in the period of large imports, as several months 
frequently elapse from the time the tin plate is im- 
ported until the drawback is claimed and paid. It may 
be mentioned that the import statistics to which ref- 
erence has been made are the statistics of imports for 
consumption and for warehouse, having no reference 
to withdrawals from warehouse. _ 

The amount of tin plate imported and the amount 
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upon which drawback was allowed have been as fol- 
lows in the past eight years: 


Drawback, 
Pounds. 


111,658,352 
151,677,870 
120,455,345 
102,712,630 
158,911,418 


Imports, 

Pounds. 

126,909,360 
161,066,820 
120,819,732 
142,529,406 
140,739,972 
117,312,174 116,820,347 
154,566,599 141,732,141 
95,319,730 122,812,589 


Year Ended 
June 30, 


The imports and drawback allowances for specific 
years do not agree, for the reason that the time elapsing 
between importation and payment of drawback varies 
from year to year. In general, the figures hold 
together, with a slight excess of imports over draw- 
back payment. In the latest fiscal year the imports 
fell behind by more than 25,000,000 pounds, which was 
doubtless due to the fact that imports decreased sud- 
denly in February, affecting five months of the fiscal 
year, while the payment of drawback continued there- 
after for some time, upon tin plate previously imported. 

In the seven months following June 30, 1911, tin 
plate imports amounted to only 4,999,713 pounds, which 
is at the rate of 8,500,000 pounds a year, an almost 
negligible quantity. Doubtless this was material im- 
ported at such distant ports that even the resources 
of the Steel Corporation would not justify the sacrifice 
necessary to take the business. 

At any time conditions may so change as to throw 
the drawback tin plate trade to the Welsh mills again, 
but for the past year it may be accepted that the trade 
has gone practically altogether to the American mills. 


Unvarying Occupation for the Human Being 


One phase of the human element in the introduc- 
tion or expansion of specialized management seems 
commonly to be overlooked. The operative is sub- 
jected to an analysis not unlike that given to a machine. 
In fact, he is all too often exploited, seemingly, as an 
impersonal element in production. He may have work 
covering substantially the same operation day after 
day. The scientific consideration of his place in the 
industrial planning gives him opportunities to produce 
a maximum output with minimum inconvenience, with 
minimum loss of time and with minimum expenditure 
of muscular and brain energy. All of this is undeniably 
good, but it presupposes that the human being can be 
left to do the same thing indefinitely. Of this there is 
great question. 

Physiologists have pointed out that the healthy 
human being is after all one who has enjoyed variety 
in his existence. The strong healthy races, for exam- 
ple, have been those which have enjoyed extreme vari- 
ations in weather exposure, occupation and environ- 
ment. They are those which consume a wide variety of 
foods. Certainly man craves a change, a fact which 
is recognized in the widespread acceptance of the va- 
cation period and of the holiday with its excursions. 
Investigations in ventilation have been particularly con- 
vincing in pointing out that variation is probably far 
more important than mere purity of the air breathed. 
It is a question if heating schemes aiming at main- 
taining a constancy of temperature really best fulfill 
their requirement. It is problematical, as has been 
pointed out in these columns, that there is one best 
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indoor temperature, but rather is it true th; Variations 
in temperature such as are obtainable by sojourn a 
the sea or the journey on shipboard with its accompany. 
ing variable breezes appear to meet the demands of the 
human being for variation. 

This human craving for the occasional change was 
emphasized in the recent meeting of the Efficiency So, 
ciety in an address by Dr. Luther H. Gulick. director 
of the Department of Child Hygiene of the Russe 
Sage Foundation. In adducing one indication 0; the 
reasonableness of the characteristic, he mentioned th 
attempts to provide a given individual with a diet ca). 
culated to meet perfectly the wants of the human ep. 
gine. A continuance of the food resulted in a fina) 
and not long delayed rejection by the human body of 
the indefinite repetition of the diet. Other cases are 
known where special food treatments to cure irregy. 
larities of the digestive functions have similarly failed 
utterly, and it would seem highly important in the jp. 
auguration’of scientific management to give more at. 
tention than is generally the case to this phase of the 
subject. 

It may be that the charge borders on the academic, 
Certainly those in control of industrial plants are in 
position to tell how true it may be that one operative 
working on a single operation may gradually acquire 
a maximum producing capacity and then develop a drop 
in efficiency. Observations on either side of the ques- 
tion would be very welcome. It is assumed that the 
foregoing refers rather to the mechanical side of the 
subject than to the sociological, as undoubtedly a large 
number would readily attack the converting of the 
employee to a species of machine from the latter 
standpoint. 


Correspondence 


The Cinder Coated Fibers of Wrought Iron 


To the Editor: In Mr. Schuhmann’s reply of March 
28 to my article on “Wrought Iron, Steel and Corrosion,’ 
I note that he greatly modifies some of the statements 
made in his company’s pamphlet, “Wrought Iron Pipe vs 
Steel Pipe.” In this pamphlet we read: “* * * but 
a thin coating of each crystal remains, and when the mass 
is rolled out these crystals become elongated, giving 
wrought iron a stringy or so-called ‘fibrous’ structure, 
that is, the strings of iron are coated with minute cap- 
sules of cinder.” This language is unequivocal. !t says 
that every “globule” of iron is coated with a minute c4p- 
sule of cinder. In his letter Mr. Schuhmann says that | 
deny there is any such thing as an iron fiber and that! 
say it is absurd to claim there are any cinder coated iron 
fibers. If Mr. Schuhmann will re-read my article care: 
fully he will find that he has misunderstood me. | “¢ 
not say there are no cinder coated iron fibers. | s#’ 
that wrought iron is not made up of cinder coated 1100 
fibers. There may be an occasional small mass of 1 
“done up” in a cinder capsule. No doubt there 1s: but 
what I wish to emphasize is that wrought iron 's ae 
made up of these 5, 10, or 20-grain iron capsules. ; 
it were it would be of no commercial value whatever. ° 
metal composed of such individuals would probably _ 
stand a tensile strain of 5000 Ib. per sq. in., for the meta 
would lack continuity. 

Mr. Schuhmann’s analogy of the oil coated lead shot 
is very clear, but it is an analogy which is not a 
He assumes that the lead box is rolled out in the > 
in which case I agree with him that perhaps each - 
gated shot would still remain coated with a thin = ‘ 
oil. But I will ask Mr. Schuhmann to allow me to modil 























that it will be analogous to the puddle 

use the same lead box, filled with the same 

for the oil we will substitute an imaginary 

ill remain inert when in contact with lead 

iperatures. We will place the box in a fur- 

t it just to the point of incipient fusion. At 

iture the lead will be analogous to the iron 

e ball, for like iron, it will possess the prop- 

ing under the pressure of the rolls. What 

Will the individual shot elongate and remain 

the inert fluid? Most certainly not. By 
inter-molecular attraction between the lead 

y will fuse (weld) into one metallic mass and 

the it luid will be compelled to distribute | itself 
throughout the mass in spots, puddles, streaks. Like the 
on “globules” in the sponge, the lead shot will have en- 
their identity and it would be a miracle if one 

ind in the rolled strip still surrounded by the 


the iron sponge from the puddling furnace is 

hammered and rolled, most of the cinder is ex- 

The seething iron welds or fuses into one metallic 
rapping that small amount of cinder which can- 
and forcing it to distribute itself haphazard 

it the mass. If the iron at this high temperature 
ossess this irresistible tendency to weld into one 
s mass, then perhaps some of the globules might 
nveloped in cinder, like Mr. Schuhmann’s cold 


who has studied the structure (Mr. Schuh- 
“ultra-scientific micro-metallographist” ) of 
iron under the miscroscope knows that it is 
n impregnated with streaks, puddles and globules 


article I tried to distinguish between “cinder 

n fibers” and “fibrous structure” as applied to 

ight iron. I am sorry Mr. Schuhmann uses the terms 
minately. He is, perhaps, right when he says that 
iron staybolts stand vibrations better than steel 
‘cause of the fibrous structure of wrought iron; 

iot because of cinder coated iron fibers. The 
fibrous structure is due entirely to streaks of 
running at random through the metal. “Cinder 
fibers” is another thing. It is self-explana- 


rd to segregation taking place in our “Genuine 

earth Iron,” I will say that the variation in per- 

of impurities, from one sheet bar to the next out 

e same ingot or heat, is not determinate by ordinary 
tical methods, it is so small. It could not be other- 
nsidering the extremely low percentage of im- 

so Mr. Schuhmann’s suggestion that this too must 
egregated, only to a lesser degree, has little practical 


Wa. R. FLEMING, 
Chemist and Metallurgist, 
Newport Rolling Mill Company. 


Ky., April 5, 1912. 


New Financing of Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


uncement has been made by the United States 
Corporation that its subsidiary, the National Tube 
vill increase its capital stock from $9,000,000 
00,000, the $4,000,000 additional to be purchased by 
‘eral Steel Company, which already owns all the 
ng stock of the tube company. This announce- 
‘ws that of a $10,000,000 bond issue by the Na- 
(ve Company, a $15,000,000 bond issue by the 
Steel Company and one of $5,500,000 by the IIli- 
Company. The real reason and basis of these 
the various subsidiaries to each other are not 
‘inderstood by one unfamiliar with the history of 
‘cings of the original companies. However, it is 
‘erence from the recent statements as to subsidiary 
financing and from the change in the surplus 

‘ in the corporation’s report for 1911 by which 
‘osidiary company surplus was segregated, that 
‘luality of the respective subsidiaries is to be em- 
It will be recalled that the proposal to make the 
rporation an operating company, rather than a 
‘ompany, was discussed a few years ago. The 
'S now apparently toward an emphasis of the 
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constituent units rather than toward their obliteration. 
Chairman E. H. Gary has made the following statement 
in the past week concerning the recent financing: 


Proceeds of the $10,000,000 bonds sold by the National Tube 
Company and of the issue of additional stock will be used in 
liquidating loans due by the National Tube Company to the United 
States Steel Corporation and other subsidiary companies of that 
corporation for moneys borrowed to pay for actual outlays for 
additions and extensions and for working capital. The National 
Tube Company will thereupon have no floating debt. Its current 
assets are largely in excess of all current liabilities. 

The Indiana Steel Company has constructed and owns the Gary 
Steel plant, located at Gary, Ind. All of its $20,000,000 outstanding 
capital stock is owned by the Federal Steel Company, the entire 
capital stock of which is owned by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 

Proceeds of the $15,000,000 of bonds sold will be used in part 
for future outlays for construction and in part to liquidate ad- 
vances due to the United States Steel Corporation for moneys 
borrowed to pay for actual outlays for additions and extensions. 
The Indiana Steel Company has no floating debt, except that due to 
the United States Steel Corporation for construction advances. 
Its current assets are largely in excess of all its current liabilities 
other than the aforesaid construction advances. ’ 

The Gary plant of the Indiana Steel Company is operated under 
lease by the Illinois Steel Company, a subsidiary company of the 
United States Steel Corporation, under terms and conditions where- 
by the entire net earnings from the property accrue to the Indi- 
ana Steel Company. The entire plant has been built during the 
past six years. Its output during the year 1911 was as follows: 
707,273 tons of pig iron, 1,036,545 tons of steel ingots and 751,340 
tons of rails and sundry other steel products and 811,804 tons of 
coke. This output represents about 50 per cent. of the normal ca- 
pacity of the completed producing units of the plant. 


The Supply Men’s Convention at Norfolk 


The programme of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, in connection with the joint 
triple convention of that organization, the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
Norfolk, Va., May 13, 14, and 15, has been announced by 
Secretary F. D. Mitchell, 309 Broadway, New York. This 
programme, which covers the plans of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association alone, ex- 
cept for two joint meetings, is as follows: 

Monday, May 13, 10:00 A. M., Executive Session. President's 
Address, Reports of Committees, Communications, etc. 

2:30 P. M., Executive Session. Address, ‘Workmen's Compensa- 
tion,” F. C. Schwedtman, St. Louis, Mo., of National Association 
of Manufacturers. Address, “‘Motion Study,”’ Charles S. Miller, 
New York, of Miller, Franklin & Co. 

3:00 P. M., Tea for the ladies in Monticello Hotel. 

8:00 P. M., Smoker, in Monticello Hotel. 

Tuesday, May 14, 10:00 A. M., _— Executive Session of the 
three associations. Addresses, “The National Banking and Currency 
Problem,” John Perrin, Indianapolis, Ind., member National 
Monetary Commission, and James A. Fulton, McKeesport, Pa., 
secretary American Ménetary League. : 

2:30 P. M., Executive Session. Addresses, “American Merchant 
Marine,” James L. Ewell, New York, Merchant Marine Committee 
of 100, and Samuel H. Barker, Philadelphia, of the North American. 

5:00 P. M., Trolley Ride to Cape Henry, Oyster Roast, etc. 

Wednesday, May 15, 10:00 A. M., Executive Session. Action 
upon Resolutions; Election of Officers; Miscellaneous Business. 

11:30 A. M., Joint Closing Session and Installation of Officers. 

2:00 P. M., Boat Ride. 4 F , 

4:00 P. M., Joint Meeting of the three executive committees. 

Evening, Impromptu, anfi “Auld Lang Syne.” 


American Iron and Steel Institute Meeting 


The second general meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute will be held in New York on Friday and 
Saturday, May 17 and 18. On Friday there will be three 
sessions, all at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. In the fore- 
noon, in addition to the address of the president, there 
will be papers and discussions on business topics. In the 
afternoon, the papers and discussions will be on scientific 
topics. In the evening the addresses will largely relate 
to welfare work in the iron and steel industry. In addi- 
tion, there will be two addresses illustrated by moving 
pictures: one on “The Making of Big Guns at Bethichem,” 
and the other on “The Washing of Ores at Coleraine, 
Minnesota.” 

At the noon recess Friday a buffet lunch will be served, 
and in the evening there will be a banquet, both at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Saturday is to be devoted to seeing 
New York, excursions of different kinds being planned. 
Frank S. Witherbee, of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., is 
chairman of the Committee on Arrangements. 
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A Stronger Market 
Both in Pig Iron and Finished Materials 


Basic Iron in Demand—The Steel Corporation’s 
Unfilled Orders Fall Off 


Favorable reports from all branches of the iron 
and steel trades continue. That the effort of steel com- 
panies to establish higher prices would restrict new 
business was to be expected. What the industry is 
now working out is whether after the temporary check 
to buying due to the stand of the manufacturers, it 
will go forward on the level producers are now trying 
hard to establish. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s statement 
of unfilled orders as of March 31, given out Wednes- 
day, shows a decrease of 149,359 tons in the month, the 
total being 5,304,841 tons. This in the light of the 
heavy operations of plant last month and the higher 
quotations in the second half of March bears a favor- 
able interpretation. Since April 1 the bookings of the 
corporation have been at the rate of nearly 50,000 tons 
a day, as against 35,000 tons in March. 

Reports from some of the other steel companies 
do not make as good a comparison with March, but 
there is more unanimity as to sales of steel bars at 
1.15¢., Pittsburgh, and of structural shapes and plates 
at 1.20c. In-the Chicago district 1.30c. for bars is 
more common and 1.35c. for plates and shapes, repre- 
senting a differential of 15c. per 100 pounds instead of 
the 18c. freight charge from Pittsburgh. Five open- 
hearth furnaces of the No. 1 plant at Gary have been 
started up, but in spite of increased capacity, orders 
in the Chicago district in March were in excess of 
shipments. 

The question how far consumers of finished steel 
are covered for the second quarter is variously an- 
swered. There are indications that the implement 
trade will need to buy bars before June, and some 
negotiations are now up, that were postponed until 
after the Government’s crop report for April. 

One conspicuous rail sale has been made this week 

21,000 tons of Mayari Bessemer rails by the Mary- 
land Steel Company to the Norfolk & Southern. With 
them is an order for Mayari open-hearth rail joints. 

In the Central West a scarcity of plates for early 
delivery has developed. Eastern mills are running at 
go to 100 per cent. of capacity. Contrary to what has 
been assumed, not all the steel for car work now under 
negotiation is covered. The Seaboard Air Line has 
placed 1900 cars. The Santa Fe inquiry is for 2500 
cars and that of the Harriman Lines for 8400. 

The railroads have so generally called for open- 
hearth rails this year that with the demand in other 
lines some open-hearth works are oversold on semi- 
finished steel. In the East inquiries have come up for 
5000 to 10,000 tons of billets for Germany and Eng- 
land. A Canadian steel plant has placed 10,000 tons 
of billets on this side, and it is likely that some Cana- 
dian rail business will come to American mills. Our 
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English cablegram reports sales of she 
the United States at 95 shillings c.i.f. Liver; 


In foundry pig iron buying has not been heavy }y, 


inquiry has increased in all sections. M 
hurrying to pay the higher prices now 
provide for third and fourth quarter iro 
disparity between, the prices of Southern 
foundry grades is attracting attention, as 
makers have announced their advances in 


\t Cleveland, for example, Southern No. 


$15.10 delivered, or $10.75 Birmingham, with Norther 


No. 2 at $13.25, Cleveland. Leading Southern 


ducers have put their price to $11 for thi 
quarters. Alabama stocks were reduced 
March and are now estimated at 100,00 


iron, with 40,000 tons represented by warr 


et irs 
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Buffalo pig iron sales for the week have bee: 


to 50,000 tons, including considerable lo 


wee 


ts to Car 


one of these latter amounting to 8000 tons. 


In eastern Pennsylvania sales of 7000 


tons 


basic iron were made to one steel company at $14.3: 


+ 


to $15 delivered. Other steel companies have sound 


the market but are not in haste to buy at $15. 


Pitts- 


burgh district sales include 25,000 tons of basic to one 


steel company, a total of 20,000 tons to others and 


10,000 tons of Bessemer, the last named at $14.25 at 


basic is up and one from St. Louis for 6000 tons. 


Additional sales of Lake Superior ores amount to 


furnace. A southern Ohio inquiry for 15,000 tons of 


about 2,500,000 tons, including further lots for Easter 


shipment. More Lake ores will go East in 1912 thai 


several seasons. A record output is pr 


United States Steel Corporation has increased its earl 


schedule for this year’s shipments by 4 


Some Mesaba non-Bessemer ore has sol 


edicted. 


,000,000 ton 


d at $z. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year 


Heavy 


previous 


/ 


Type. 


Apr. 10, Apr. 3, Mar. 13, Aj 


Pig Iron, er Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 
yund: : 2 standard, Phila- 





indry No. 2, Valley furnace 
9 





Foundry No. Southern, Cin- 

Cae. cies ccc bovbers vane 13.75 13.75 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.50 10.50 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 

CRS. -cnkdine es SaBae ee cin 14.00 14.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.00 14.50 
Basic, Valley furmace.......... 13.00 13.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 15.15 15.15 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.00 14.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.65 13.65 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.75 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
3essemer billets, Pittsburgh..... 20.00 20.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 
Axle billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 25.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 25.00 25.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Krom. COM, SCARRED, ds scats 50% 15.25 15.25 
Iron rails, Philadelphia....... 15.50 15.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 13.00 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia...... 13.00 12.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.00 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 11.00 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 12.75 12.50 


*The average switching charge for delivery to 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


1912. 
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19.50 
19.00 
26.50 
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25.00 


15.00 
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13.00 
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Apr. 10, Apr. 3, Mar. 13, Apr. 12, 


F yn and Steel. 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 
7 to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

eavy, at mill. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
ladelphia.......- 1.27% 1.25 1.22% 1.37% 

Pittsburgh.......«++ 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 

ChicaSiO>.> ee s¥sec'es 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.25 

- Pittsburgh......-++- 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.40 

S iewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.56 

Pittsburgh......-. 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.40 

lewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.56 

rah icc ceases 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.40 

ter, "New York. 1.31 1.31 1.31 1.56 

TOR ceccseesssse 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.40 

ter, New York.. 1.31 1.31 1.31 1.56 

steel, Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.30 

steel, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.35 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


o Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1,80 2.20 
Pittsburgh. ......+. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Pittsburgh.......... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.70 
nn’led, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Pittsburgh. ... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Coke, C nnellsville, 
Ton, at Oven: 
prompt shipment 82.25 $2.10 $2.15 $1.60 
future delivery. 2.25 2.15 2.15 1.75 
prompt shipment 2.7% 2.50 2.50 2.00 
future delivery. 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Metals, Pound Cer.ts. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
New York....... 16.00 16.00 14.62% 12.37% 
New York... 15.87% 16.00 14.50 12.123 
5 Lowe... cceeeeeu's 6.60 6.60 7.00 5.30 
York veh ae 6.75 6.75 7.15 5.50 
| s : ‘hes 4.12% 4.12% 3.92% 4.30 
York cw 7 ae 4.20 4.00 4.45 
York.os0sncie buen 43.40 43.00 42.25 42.25 
i t New York 7.75 7.75 7.37% 9.00 
x, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.54 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


ight rates.from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb., 
rk, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
land, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
iS8c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 224%c.; New Or- 
Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 8oc. on 
s, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 
eets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and 

on wrought - and boiler tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 1oo in, 
V 2 base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


ates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers 

ns for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 

. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 
but not ineluding 6 in. wide, are base. 

in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 


lered '4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
hick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
price. Plates «ver 72 in. wide ordered less than 


lown to the weight of 3-16 in. take the price 


verweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 

verned by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
Steel Manufacturers. 

Cents per IV 

n. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 





GO occ cathe REA OE OSes ae Genes cceus .10 

nder 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 1S 

No. 8 to and including og 5 Seabee 25 

tr No. 9 te and including No. 10 bnbéicdiaee .30 

er No. 10 to and including No. 12.. cae ow 
ncluding all straight taper plates) 3 ft. ‘and 

er ngth cote cc nne Rh hee ee ede ebe haste ame roe 

rcles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 

; ee. Sea ee acct Te ae ee 10 

\.” and ordinary firebox steel...........- .20 

HS Meh ois ewckesSoukbdweekeneeks couwis .30 

Steel. vidien Ca bdbacpebe sp cereabteraeel sae -40 

So Pe ss Pp re 50 

ver 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.........- -05 

r 110 in. up to 115 in., imclusive.......... .10 

r 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 

ver 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... .25 

ver 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... .50 

Ver 190 4. viccidikedh cand sebneee een ewes 1.00 

gths diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in ‘. 

« to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in - 

¢ to lengths or diameters under 1 ft.........<. 1.55 


for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
is, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per too Ib., 
days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
bbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. _Car- 
to retailers, annealed, $1.50 : welvanioeé: $1.80. 
ed barb wire, to jobbers, + .90; painted, $1.60. 

, to jobbers, $1.60. 

‘lowing table gives the prices to retail mer- 


. 
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chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 
Nos. 0to 9 10 ll 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ...$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
Galvanized .. 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 


Structural Material—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to I5 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 
Y% in. and over, 1.20c. Other shapes and sizes are quot- 


ed as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 


Pais. over AS. im voicccneei vaoutess Gp eseanune 1.25 to 1.30 
Ee-Goeme over 1B 46.0.6. .ceckvasennde webses v6.seene Oe Rae 
Pees: Cte 6. We eis 2 tckiccdbeaysane sokbepes 1.25 to 1.30 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
4% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


enra Reet... 4, T9GD i. ws alvcak bate sesiaes . «+1.25 to 1.30 
SO. 2 is BU Bes an cee beckubenhiorees 1.25 to 1.30 
Seth: 3 th BRE WR ccs awed Sc kkks kde 1.20 to 1.25 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 

full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.25 to 1.30 
Deck beams and bulb angles............56+e005 1.50 to 1.55 
ERO “PUREE FOES 5 fos oc thecny abe 264496 vewen ...++2.05 to 2.20 
Checkered and corrugated plates..............-2.05 to 2.20 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U.S. Standard gauge,in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
from store, are as follows 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 


i ae ee a ee err oe ‘eee es .. 1,20 to 1.25 
Wen > sed 36s oe ho een Woe oleae wees ee 
Mek. 2h ome 12, vicsscxcateevsariavdes Sesceus Dante ae 
Ten. BS WE Bi cnc dv ewcue (ease daw te a 1.40 to 1.45 
eee, 15: Ge 16... ovate dn caves Keak eens 1.50 to 1.55 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

One Pass. Three Pass. 

Nos. 10 to 12.... . Oe Oe Boe eee 
Nos. 13 and 14.. ..35:00. 3.00. °° > cian 
Nos, 15 and 16.... ; 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
SE eg rr ae 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
Nos. 22, 23 and 24:. 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
Nos. 25 and 26... 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
RRR SIRE ote ey 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
No. 28 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
Pe veg an een el eee 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
No. 30 2.00 to 2.05 2.10 to 2.15 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

Nos. 10 and 11... aie vec nendbea ve tea 1.85 to 1.90 
Teen: Se 2 ee ee a an wane webs eee ee 1.95 to 2.00 
Nos. 15, 16 and UF nso dvd eke we can ook octane 2.10 to 2.15 
Nos. 18 to 22 2.25 to 2.30 
OG DE BM Bes < dn was 000d co es Hak Kade oe 2.35 to 2.40 
GG: BE. Be BOs i ok sadnn cc saesavacdenes eeaees 2.55 to 2.60 
A Oe cc chanatdvbatheuacs Kndeabeeunhiimaeee 2.70 to 2.75 
OA GE 6 oad vue 0 k> Ce das we veka eee e+» 2,85 to 2.90 
WO POS bcd pcckudvapaebanwdnsiecee .«.» 2.95 to 3.00 
No. 30 icons use deb wane se ddeeeeuunine 3.15 to 3.20 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices per 
square for painted and galvanized rooting sheets, with 
2!4-in. corruyations. 


Corrugated Roofing Shects Per Square. 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
nae , Sietis $2.20 Beta bs Se $2.25 i 
Beosaccco Sea 2.45 ie i ois 2.40 3.50 
Miwiue en 1.40 2.50 Ries a 2's 2.60 3.85 
Be eieo% 1.50 2.55 ig a ws 6.4 2.85 4.15 
ih b'o 6 ot 1.70 2.90 Debs eee 3.80 5.40 
BGs Sess 1.95 3.00 Mesiases 4.55 ~6.25 


Wrought Pipe.—-The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from December 1, 1911; galvanized iron 
pipe, from March 1, 1912: 


Butt Weld. 


Steel —— lron—-——, 
a. Galv. Black = 


gad: 36 is cscs iaecne ces 54 

$6 Mie ocicetersaawkbuewaews 7 33 65 $9 $3 
Me A nc coc kevtadivaneeseda 78 68 72 59 
S20 ERG Miss sc caede e's cbse 81 72 75 64 
2-00 DBA. cibeded edna teste 82 75 76 65 

Lap Weld. 

336 mre. 29% Oh. co keccvecoas : 68 61 
Oe le a ae a a aber eee 79 72 72 63 
wie On Bie... on daxmeees ae 81 74 74 66 
OS OO GOR so ccc vende cadets 80 72 73 65 
T Se 38 Bik ccievetocunees 78 68 71 61 
[Sid Se Bcd ecackeusw eek 55 pie 47 ea 


Butt Weid, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


CMe. 28 Be cccuttcaniel 70 60 65 55 
BE ios a cad eds ben weer hake 75 69 70 63 
MH to 1% MM... . 4 ccweeccnds 79 73 74 65 
SO Om B Wien ic hci is eee BA) 74 75 66 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight, 

LY IMs sense cccnvesesoceces os 6 60 
oh RS PE Rey re ; ss 70 71 63 
2% to 4 iM... 25s seeees ee . 78 72 73 66 
Oe 0 6 -$tiine yo ck eneasaoee 77 71 72 65 
7 O86 OB Ohi sckaietviesses ee ee 60 65 $5 

MGS evan sss came wale 65 55 SO 
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Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
% in. 59 60 52 
i 62 63 55 

64 65 57 


lain ends, card weight. 
60 61 52 
62 63 57 
61 62 56 
50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed. 
{ Will be sold at two (2) 


| points lower basing (higher 


| price) 


1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld 


h hants’ or 
2, 2% to 4 in Lap Weld than merchan 


card weight pipe, Butt or 
lap weld as specified. 


The above discounts are for “‘card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Standard Charcoal. Iron, 


1% in. . 

124; 0. 236 itis oss sc ve cee keeee 
2% im. 

234, 


ocomotive | steamship 
special grades bring higher prices. 


Te. 12S sab eee te. we 65 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. met extra. 

23%4 in, and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
. nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 

mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 10, 1912. 

Reports from both operating and selling depart- 
ments of the large steel companies in this district indi- 
cate that the steel trade is now on a better basis in 
every way than for a long time. They are getting 
further behind in deliveries of semi-finished steel, so 
that the taking care of current demand for steel billets 
and sheet bars is devolving almost entirely on the 
smaller companies. Prices on finished iron and steel 
are firm, and if the present rate of consumption is main- 
tained for the next month or two higher prices are 
likely. Stocks of pig iron are being steadily reduced, 
owing to the .heavy consumption, and the market is 
strong. The Carnegie Steel Company will blow in 
probably this week another blast furnace at South 
Sharon, making 53 out of its 59 furnaces in blast. As 
the steel works are being driven to their utmost capac- 
ity to turn out steel as fast as needed, it would seem 
that further purchases of pig iron by several of the lead- 
ing steel companies are probable. The coke and scrap 
markets are firm, with dealers in scrap inclined to hold 
their material for higher prices which they believe will 
come in the near future. Consumers of pig iron and 
coke who placed contracts at lower prices than are 
ruling now are specifying very liberally, and in some 
cases consumers who thought they were pretty well 
covered on material for second quarter are now in the 
market for additional tonnage. So much activity in a 
Presidential year in the iron trade is unusual. 

Pig Iron.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company, in 
addition to buying 40,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron, 
mentioned last week, has bought 40,000 tons of basic 
iron for forward delivery at $13, Valley furnace. 
Another steel company has bought 25,000 tons of basic 
and other sales of basic iron are reported aggregating 
20,000 tons or more. One sale of 1500 tons of basic 
for third quarter was made at. $13.20, Valley furnace. 
We note sales of 5c0 tons of malleable Bessemer for 
second quarter at $13.25. Valley furnace, and 200 tons of 
No. 2 foundry for the same delivery at the same price. 
A sale is also reported of 10,000 tons of standard Bes- 
semer iron, April-June delivery, at $14.25 at furnace. 
Stocks are being steadily decreased owing to the heavy 
consumption. The market is firm and we quote: Bes- 
semer, $14.25; basic, $13 to $13.25; malleable Bessemer, 
$13 to $13.25; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.25, and gray 
forge, $12.75, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to 
the Pittsburgh district being ooc. a ton. 

Steel Billets and Sheet Bars.—Predictions are freely 
made that there will be a shortage of steel this summer. 
The largest makers are oversold on billets and sheet 
‘bars and considerably behind in deliveries. The smaller 
plants which usually have some steel to spare are run- 
ning their finishing mills to greater capacity and are 
offering little steel in the open market. We quote, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Bessemer and open-hearth billets. $20: 
Bessémer and open-hearth sheet bars, $21: axle billets, 
$25; forging billets for general forging purposes, $28. 
Prices f.o.b. Youngstown are: Bessemer and open- 
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hearth billets, $19.50 to $20; Bessemer and 
sheet bars, $20.50 to $21. 


Steel Rails —New demand for, light rail; 
a slight falling off, probably due in part tv 
prices which buyers are testing before plac 
We quote splice bars at 1.5uc. per Ib. and 1. ils as fo), 
lows: Standard sections, 1.25c. per lb.; 8 and Ib. light 
rails, 1.29%c.; 12 and 14-Ib., 1.20c.; 16 and 20-ih., 1.125. 
25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb., 1.10¢., in carload lots, {9}; 
Pittsburgh. - 

Structural Material.—Bids have gone in 01 the ste¢| 
buildings for the new open-hearth plant of the Brie; 
Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, which will re. 
quire close to 10,000 tons. Competition for this work 
will be keen and some low prices are likely to come oy 
The 13-story building for the East End Savings & Trus 
Company, about 700 tons, is expected to be placed nex; 
week, while the new Monongahela Hotel, about jo09 
tons, will not likely come out until early in May. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 700 tons for an 
apartment building, 500 tons of bridge work and about 
5000 tons for new steel buildings in the Chicago district. 
Low prices are still being made on fabricated work. 
most concerns still having considerable low*priced ma- 
terial due them on old contracts. We continue to quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. on the basis of 1.20c. 
Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese.—For quick shipment local sellers 
are still asking slight premiums over regular prices. 
New inquiry is light. A sale of a carload is reported 
on the basis of $42, Baltimore, for spot shipment. We 
quote English 80 per cent. for forward delivery at $41, 
f.o.b. Baltimore, the freight rate for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh district being $1.95 a ton. 


en-hearth 


i a S shown 
he higher 
& orders, 


Ferrosilicon.—Carload lots are steadily selling at 
the full price of $70 delivered, but new inquiry is light. 
We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 100 tons at $70; 
over 100 tons to 600 tons, $69, and over 600 tons, $68, 
Pittsburgh. The lower grades are ruling at about $20 
for 10 per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 12 per 
cent., f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, 
Ohio. 


Wire Rods.—New inquiry is better, and prices are 
firmer. Consumers are specifying more liberally against 
contracts. We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 
rods at $25, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—Prices are firmer in sympathy with the 
higher figures being asked for gray forge iron, but no 
new inquiries are reported. We quote best grades of 
muck bar, made from all pig iron, at $28.50 to $29 deliv- 
ered at buyer’s mill in the Pittsburgh district. 

Skelp.—The consumption is heavier than usual at 
this season, and the mills rolling skelp have consider- 
able business on their books for delivery in second 
quarter. Prices’ are firm and may be higher in the 
near future. : 

Plates.—The inquiry of the Harriman Lines calls for 
9400 cars, comprising 5700 50-ton box cars, 1000 30-ton 
refrigerator cars,'700 50-ton gondolas, 700 50-ton flat 
cars, 700 40-ton stock cars and 600 50-ton work cars. The 
Seaboard Air Line has.an inquiry out for 1000 box cars 
and the Kanawha & Michigan is trying to obtain per- 
mission from the roads that own it to buy 1000 to 2000 
hox cars. The Bingham & Garfield has placed an 
order with the Pressed Steel Car Company for 20 gen- 
eral service gondola cars of 60 tons capacity, this be- 
ing in addition to a previous order for cars of similar 
capacity, placed with the same builder some months 
ago. The Carnegie Steal Company has taken 3100 tons 
of plates and shapes for a new passenger boat and is 
operating its plate mills to full capacity, being from 
three to four weeks behind in shipments. Other plate 
mills are well filled with work over second quarter. 
Indications are that the plate mills will have all the 
business they can take care of for three months. Prices 
are strong, and we quote % in. heavier plates at 1.20¢. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—There is no falling off in the volume of 
specifications and the new demand is heavier. All the 
mills are quite well supplied with business through the 
second quarter and most of them are operating to 
per cent. or more of capacity. A heavy demand has 
come up for roofing sheets. The market is firm on the 
basis of 1.85c. to 1.90c. for No. 28 black and 285c. to 
2.90c. for No. 28 galvanized, the lower prices being ' 
garded as minimum of the market. 


Tin Plate.—Predictions are made that there will be 
a shortage in the supply of tin plate this purer, & 
indicaticrs pointing to the heaviest consumption PY 
can makers and other consumers that has ever beet 
known. All the tin plate companies are operating ' 








ull capacity and in some cases are getting 
t hit deliveries. The American Sheet & Tin 
any will start up in full on April 15 its 
‘orks containing 10 hot mills. While there 
i) new demand for tin plate, few if any of 
re in position to take on new business to any 
> filled up to the limit with contracts over 
‘arter at least. On the few small inquiries 
ming out from $3.30 to $3.40 per base box 
-oke plates is being quoted. 


and Steel Bars.—Specifications against con- 
tee] bars are heavy but new demand is rather 
is stated that a fair amount of new business 
placed at 1.20c., but this price has not been 
uohly tested out as yet. Some consumers of 
| hars that had bought heavily for delivery through 
ond quarter now find that on account of their 
reased operations they will not have enough to 
<ypply them and will have to come in the market again. 
Fairly liberal orders for iron bars are being received 
the car builders, and specifications against con- 
re reported as slightly better. We quote steel 
1.15sc., which is regarded as minimum by the 
ling makers, and common iron bars at 1.25c., maker’s 

ill, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand for both hoops and 
nds is more active and specifications against contracts 
also coming in more freely. Two of the leading 
ers of hoops and steel bands report they are oper- 
ing their plants to full capacity for the first time in 
me months. We quote steel bands at 1.15c., with 
extras as per the steel bar card, and hoops at 1.25c. to 
1.3 o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron 


Rivets—Makers report that the new demand for 
rivets is heavier and specifications against contracts 
ire coming in better. Local rivet makers are now 
running practically full and are booking a good deal 

new business. We continue to quote structural 
rivets at 1.45c. to 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. to 
1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting—The demand is greater, and specifications 
against contracts have increased. As yet prices have 
shown much betterment, but it is believed that this 
W me in the near future. We quote cold rolled 
shafting at 67 per cent. off in carloads and larger lots 

| 62 per cent. off in small lots delivered_in base terri- 
tory 


11 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report that the new demand 
spring and machinery steel is particularly heavy. 
s are firm and we quote: Iron finished tire, 1% x 

and larger, 1.15¢., base; planished tire, 4%4-in. and 
ver, 1.35c.; channel tire, 4, 7% and I-in., 1.65c.; toe 
uk, 1.70c., base; flat sleigh shoe, I.25c.; concave or con- 

I.55c.; cutter shoe tapered or bent, 2.15c.: spring 
1.75¢.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.50c., all 

at mill. 
Spelter—A scarcity in supply has developed and 
prices are higher. We quote prime grades of Western 

t 6.72M%c., Pittsburgh. ; 

Railroad Spikes.—Railroads are specifying very lib- 
y against contracts placed some time ago, but the 

’ demand is quiet. Prices continue low. We quote 

Pi road spikes in base sizes at $1.35 per 100 lb., f.o.b. 
Ittsburgh., 

Wire Products.—The demand for wire and wire nails 
showing betterment as the spring advances, and 
Nications against contracts are also growing larger. 
» stated that on new orders for wire nails $1.55 is 

“ing named in certain cases, but this is denied by lead- 
akers who claim that the absolute minimum of the 
‘Ket 1s $1.60. Spring trade this year will not be up 
“*pectations, largely owing to the continued wet and 

cather. We quote wire nails at $1.60; cut nails, 

©. galvanized barb wire, $1.90; painted, $1.60; an- 

-..“_ tence wire, $1.40, and galvanized fence wire, 

° Lob. Pittsburgh, usual terms, freight added to 
to} delivery, 

se Merchant Pipe—Aside from an inquiry, from. the 

Ilphia Company for five miles of 8-in. pipe, noth- 
v Nas come out. The. demand for merchant pipe 

nes fairly heavy, and with continued favorable 
cr the work of laying gas and oil lines will be re- 
ind several large contracts that are hanging fire 

‘pected to be placed in the near future. It is 


‘hat regular discounts on iron and steel pipe are 
iirly well held. 


sy Tubes,—The new demand is only fairly active. 
‘eal of business in locomotive tubes is pending. 


aa for merchant tubes is fair, but with prices 
ing ow, 


tee 


er 


B 
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Iron and Steel Scrap.—A decidedly stronger tone 
prevails in the scrap market and a good deal of mate- 
rial is being sold by dealers to consumers. Bids of 
$13.10 on the heavy steel scrap of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Lines East failed to get it, and it is stated that 
the Pennsylvania Lines West got as high as $13.40, 
Pittsburgh, for its heavy steel scrap. Borings and 
turnings have been rather quiet, a leading consumer at 
Brackenridge having been out of the market for two 
or three months and other consumers having held up 
shipments for some little time. There also seems to be 
an oversupply of low phosphorus melting scrap and 
prices on it are a little weaker. A good deal of such 
scrap is sold direct by the steel mills to the large foun- 
dries;in the Pittsburgh district, taking rolls and other 
equipment in payment for it, this making it somewhat 
hard+for dealers to find customers. We note sales of 
ahout 1500 tons of heavy steel scrap delivered in the 
Youngstown and Sharon districts and 500 tons to a 
‘ocal consumer at $13, delivered. We also note sales 
of 500 tons of low phosphorus melting stock at $15; 100 
tons of iron arch bars at $17.25; 300 tons of boiler 
punchings at $13.75; 200 tons of heavy axle turnings at 
$11, and about 250 tons at $10,75, all per gross ton, de- 
livered. Dealers are quoting as follows, per gross ton, 
fo.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


ROE COTOTY. «0 end 4s cenannkeeulenl $13.00 to $13.25 
eb ES, COME: Co tb occ cmeabub ade uns 12.75 to 13.00 
i a SOE CNG bau icc she nbesbhvenn 10.75to 11.0) 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

ae ee ae 11.25to 11.50 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 13.25 to 13 50 


No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.75to 12.00 
GND: PAID. 0 occ i vay crdcisane ptacaweaatus 9.50to 9.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock...........6ceeeeeee: 15.00 
ea a PE gsr 
Ok OU NOE sig o.0's o 0:0's bee cal ckae sbaaneen 15.50 to 15.75 
LG@OCOCOMGS -BHIR occ ccncccccny caiiweiuwes cs Qaee mane 
IEG, 2 SERUM OOTOR oid ansodcicusecerves 11.50 to 11.75 
a ee Peer ere. eee 8.00to 8.25 
Sh ee WEE k's Oa oaeeesd} cease heeaesare 13.00 to 13.25 
WETIOE SCE OUND: sinc niv'e-c ecu ne veve tie sas 9.50to 9.75 
*Machine shop turnings...........++:edwes 9.75 to 10.00 
TODOGR DAL CIOD CURES 0.2 Cecciinceas bencances 14.00 to 14.25 
Ce WO POG rd ccknyetcescandesuveetcn 14.50to 14.75 
Pek WHOMNERE BOPOR ei icc.o'ceccccanees shaw 13.00 to 13.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings.........-6..00008 10 25to 10.50 
GE WU oa dc Aga wedaensodcvbee tae 9.50to 9.75 


“These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 
+Shipping point. 


Coke—The demand for furnace coke for prompt 
shipment continues heavy and it is somewhat scarce. 
A number of Eastern consumers have inquiries out for 
large lots for prompt shipment, and one blast furnace 
interest wants 5000 tons per month, commencing with 
May and running over the remainder of the year. 
Consumers are taking in their coke very promptly and 
owing to increased operations find they are somewhat 
short in supply and are obliged to come in the market 
for more. We note sales of 2500 tons and 4000 tons of 
standard grades of furnace coke for April shipment at 
$2.50 per net ton at oven and sales of 1500 to 2000 tons 
for spot shipment at the same price. The demand for 
foundry coke for prompt shipment is not so active, but 
prices are firm. It is said that the recent advance in 
coke workers’ wages has added from toc, to 15c. a ton 


to the cost of making coke. We quote standard grades 


of prompt furnace coke at $2.50 to $2.75, and best 
makes of 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment at 
$2.75 to $2.85, all per net ton at oven. On account of 
the unusual conditions existing in the coke trade at 
present the operators are sémewhat at sea as to what 
prices to quote on contracts for last half of the year. 


One interest is holding its furnace coke at $2.25 for this 


delivery, but has not yet closed any contracts. The 
output in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 


last week was the heaviest for several years, reaching 
413,141 net tons, an increase over the previous week of 


nearly 15,000 tons. 


The American Shipbuilding Company has secured a 
contract from the Northern Navigation Company for the 
building of a passenger steamer. It will be built at the 


yard of the Western Dry Docks Shipbuilding Company. 


Port Arthur, Ontario, for delivery in June; 1913, and will 


be 385 ft. long, with 52 ft. beam. 


After the completion of the improvements now under 
way at its Dimmick plant at North Birmingliam, Ala., the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foandry Company - will 


repair and remodel its plant at Bessemer, Ala. 


| 
| 
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Chicago 


Cuicaco, Iit., April 8, 1912. 

The position of makers of finished steel products has 
strengthened emphatically as regards this market. The 
possibility of obtaining plates or shapes at less than 
1.35c., Chicago, or steel bars at less than 1.30c., is rap- 
idly fading, and certain Eastern mills have announced 
minimum quotations on the basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, 
for plates and structural shapes and 1.15c. for steel 
bars. This firmness has developed naturally and is 
known to be based upon well-filled order books. It is 
satisfactory alike to buyer and seller. Orders for rails 
have been so plentifyl in the past few weeks, and the 
deliveries requested so insistent, that the local mills are 
already lagging behind the demands upon them. Roll- 
ing operations are somewhat handicapped by blast fur- 
nace capacity. The total of sales and specifications 
continues to exceed shipments. Store prices, which are 
now relatively low as compared with mill quotations. 
received their first upward movement in the advance 
of $1 a ton for black sheets No. 18 and lighter and $2 
a ton on galvanized sheets. Pig iron is decidedly firmer. 
Old material continues to hold firm, although the posi- 
tion is not strong in view of the price of bar dron and 
the probabilities of a liberal supply of scrap. 

Pig Iron.—The attitude of Southern makers of pig 
iron shows added strength, and although a desirable 
order for 2000 to 3000 tons was taken, in part by each 
of three interests, on the basis of $10.50, Birmingham, 
the prevailing quotation is $10.75 for prompt shipment 
and $11 for forward delivery. Over 5000 tons was sold 
in the past week on that basis. A somewhat similar 
situation exists with regard to local iron. An order for 
malleable Bessemer amounting to about 3000 tons was 
placed at $14 at furnace, but the more frequent price, 
particularly in the Milwaukee district, is 50c. a ton 
higher. Inquiry continues active and a liberal tonnage 
is moving. The Thomas Furnace is to be blown out 
temporarily, pending repairs to the handling equip- 
ment. The Inland Steel Company blew in its new 
furnace on Thursday of last week and doubtless will 
not, require basic from the open market in the future, 
if, indeed, it does not become an actual seller of basic. 
We quote for Chicago delivery, except for local irons, 
which are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on prompt 
shipments: 


Lame pupertot Charcoal... ...... 0.200.000 _» $15.75 to $16.50 
Northern coke foundry, No, 1............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............. 14.00 to 14.25 
De RS OOO, Dc cao 2 + os bby wk es ope wd 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft...... 15.35 
Southern coke; No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft...... 14.85 
Oe ce hs DG ais ats POSE Oo 14.35 
ee = 20 OM... one's be caele b ws ee ue webs 14.10 
ee ee eer enna 13.85 
Ons hic she) ob arte aie Aen MUS 13.85 
os a weed Sp cise we > ena ee ae 14.00 
i i tro oe os o> at hee nin peers 16.75 
Et eee eae aes gE Sas ko 66 s40 6 cae peed MAES 14.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies —From a situation about 
a month ago in which orders for rails were not suff- 
cient to warrant the operation of local mills, those 
mills are now finding their capacity severely taxed to 
meet the increased contracts and insistent demands for 
deliveries. Track fastenings also show the influence of 
a greatly enlarged activity. Railroad spikes, which have 
been sold as low as $1.40, Chicago, are now $2 a ton 
higher, with quotations ranging from $1.50 to $1.60. 
We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
base; track bolts with square nuts, I.90c., base, all in 
carload lots, Chicago; standard section Bessemer rails, 
Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 
25 to 45 Ib., 1.20c. to 1.25c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.25¢c. to 1.30¢.; 
12 lb., 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; 8 Ib., 1.35c.:to 1:40c.; angle bars, 
1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—The number of contracts for 
fabricated steel for building purposes increases with 
the advancing season. Awards totaling nearly 7000 
tons are noted, including 2500 tons for the Borland 
Building, Chicago, to the American Bridge Company, 
which company will also furnish 530 tons for the 
Empress theatre, Portland, Ore., 560 tons for transmis- 
sion towers from Keokuk, Iowa, to St. Louis, and 336 
tons of girder spans for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. This railroad also ordered 375 tons 
from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company and 125 
tons to the Milwaukee Bridge Company. The Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Company, Chicago, awarded, a total 
of 426 tons for two coal handling plants at Milwau- 
kee. The Pennsylvania Steel Company will supply 
900.tons for a draw span at Meridian, Cal., for the 
Northern Electric Railway Company. The Gage 


Structural Steel Company, Chicago, took + 


for 380 tons for a church in this city, and | Dekel! 
Bridge Company will fabricate 308 tons for Illinoi 
State Normal University. Mill specification +. ca 
with car builders’ requirements still constitu... 4 laos 
portion of the orders. Prices are very fir). and oa 
quote for Chicago delivery, mill shipmen: 2x6 “4 
1.40c. and from store 1.60c. os 
Plates.—The local market is beginning acquire 
“the drive” which accompanies busy times. ! late sales 


and specifications against contracts continue eavy an¢ 
neatly all makers have now enough business on their 
books to feel content in declining orders rather than 
making concessions. While certain Eastern mills are 
asking a minimum of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.38c., (hj. 
cago, for plates, the prevailing market is still on the 
basis of 1.35c. We quote for Chicago delivery, mij) 
shipment, 1.35c. to 1.40c. and from store I.60c.  ~ 

Sheets.—The trade in sheets shares a venerally 
firmer aspect of the market. Tonnage also is weil 
maintained. Out of store black sheets No. 18 gauge and 
lighter have been advanced $1 a ton, while galvanized 
sheets are being quoted $2 a ton higher. We have 
revised our prices and quote Chicago delivery as fol- 
lows: We quote Chicago prices as follows: Carload 
lots, from mill, No. 28 black sheets, 2.03c. to 2,08¢,; 
No. 28 galvanized, 3.03c. to 3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed. 
1.53c. to 1.58c. Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 
Ic, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95c.; No. 28 black, 2.30c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.45c. 

Bars.—Quotations on high carbon steel bars have 
been raised to 1.20c., Chicago, and mild steel bars con- 
tinue very firm at 1.30c. to 1.33c. Bar iron mills are 
asking better prices for their product, and while some 
of the mills still lack a satisfactory volume of business 
there are practically no quotations below 1.15c. and 
some business is bringing as high as 1.20c. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 1.30c. to 
1.35¢.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; hard steel bars, rolled 
from old rails, 1.20c. From store: Soft steel bars, 
1.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. e 

Old Material_—The local scrap market continues to 
preserve a firmness in prices. Consumers are finding 
the movement somewhat more free and the weather 
conditions promise the release of still larger quantities. 
The firmness of the market is supported by a steady 
demand from melters but is held in check by the 
prices of finished material, particularly of bar iron. 
There is some irregularity in quotations, depending 
upon the circumstances of each transaction. Railroad 
offerings include about 5000 tons by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, to which particular interest is at- 
taching because of the large tonnage this road is in a 
position to unload; 1200 tons by the Illinois Central, 
and 600 tons by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
We quote, for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 
lows: 

Per Gross Ton. 


Gad teeta: WRT oda se os b ane 00 00h tae $15.25 to $15.75 
Old oheel valle, ‘cetettie. i... sow stunsaee 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft............+. 11.75 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to : 
IROPCRIO ns vince toa dae coe ssoeceReeep etwas adn s= 24.00 
Old coir = wane 5 iisde eck is ckveeoscadeere 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.........%.see0es 11.00 to 11.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 11,25 to 11.75 
Showeleae: : MOE sic 05s es Lach kk oes tars coe 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel axse . WU = 2x tes cap eo sce 5b ta heweten 9.00 to 9.50 
Per Net Ton. m = 

Iron angles and splice bars...........0++: $13.75 to $14.25 
Iron arch bars and transoms...........-.- 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel aemte: Ware. 65.0085 90.50 05:5-04 tesa 11.00 to 11.50 
Tron CAF AX1EB ois ssoecsovececcssduusenss 19.00 to 19.50 
Sone] ear OeNee oi asics Vive os son Oy case 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 garded  wreuget i. ..<.\0cs 05s caveeen 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 ratlraad wrowugtt......sccessssisesewn 10.75 to 11.22 
Steel knuckles and couplers...........-.+«+ 10.75 to 11.25 
BOOED GOTIOOE. oo pin shy bd c'cn eon ces des soa ve 11.00 to i 
Locomotive tires, smooth .........+-.++0+ 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings ........+++.eeeee8- 7.25 to oe 
Cast and mixed borings...........sesss0e0% 6.50 to i 
No. 1 Ramee ooo ok cae hon ose 10.00 to 102 
ee ry ee Peer ee 7.00to 7.° 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and fings...... 7.50 to . 
Boiler punchingS .....ccssescccscssseseees 13.00 to 13.28 
No. 1 GOR QORBD Shiv usc cine. scpectneaae en 11.75 to > 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.........++ ev Pigeto a 
Railroad malleable . ........sessvvcsivecee . 11.00 to Na 
Agricultural malleable .............e0000+ . 10.00 to vy 
Pipes and Gees 0. ¢6)x\0.ccec wees 2 004 seme . 8.75 to 2 


Wire Products.—Shipments of wire products v4 
proved noticeably the past week as compared with t . 
weekly rate in March. The movement of wire for agt! 
cultural purposes from the dealers is evidenced by an 1” 
crease in second orders to the mills. The demand for 
wire nails also Shows increase. We continue to quote 


follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; wire 
nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvanize’, 
$2.08; polished staples, $1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all 
cago. ; 


Chi- 












Ca on Pipe—A number of orders for pipe for gas 
noted, and the city of Milwaukee is taking 
week on 1500 tons of water pipe. Grand 
h.. will also buy 600 tons and smaller orders 
ed for Bay City, Saginaw and Pontiac. Quo- 
rmer and higher prices seem imminent. We 
llows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 
6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. and up, $24.50, with $1 
S pipe. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9, 1912. 


irket continues strong in all departments and 

being held with increased firmness, with ad- 

some lines. Inquiries for foundry pig iron for 

shipment have been more pronounced. Some 

ess in basic and in low phosphorus pig iron has 

sed at higher prices than recently named. At 

ting of the Eastern Pig Iron Association last 

more cheerful view of the market was taken. 

| orders showed a slight falling off, due to the 

on the part of furnaces to load up business un- 

sting conditions. Stocks on furnace banks again 

oderate decline. About the same situation is 

m statistics compiled by the Virginia Pig Iron 

ation. One more furnace is active in eastern 

nsylvania, Berkshire having been blown in, while in 

ia the number of furnaces active has declined by 

Pulaski and Radford being out of blast. A very 

jemand for heavy steel plates continues to come 

nd some mills have been operating at full capacity. 

ars are stronger, with a fair amount of business 

Further inquiries for rolling billets for export 

Ingland and Germany are noted. Shipbuilders in 

listrict have taken on some new business. The 

York Shipbuilding Company has the order for a 

essel for the Pacific coast, while the Harlan & Hol- 

ngsworth Corporation has received orders for two 

mers for the Central Vermont Railway Company. 

lhese will require an aggregate of 5000 tons of plates 

nd shapes. Old material shows increasing strength, 

| while largely a dealer’s market better prices are 
r paid by consumers for small lots. 


Iron Ore.—No further business in Lake ore has been 

ported; in fact, further negotiations have in certain 

inces been suspended. The movement in foreign 

s practically at a standstill. Importations against 

us orders included during the week 18,359 tons of 
Swedish and 16,416 tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig Iron.—A very fair movement in foundry grades 
ted, although the principal sales have been of low 
iron to Delaware River cast iron. pipe makers. 

ale of 2000 tons and another of 1000 tons, the lat- 

t $14.40, delivered, are reported, with several buy- 

> still in the market for varying quantities. Sales of 
higher grades have been confined to small and mod- 
lots, but the aggregate has been comparatively 

c. The minimum price for standard brands of No. 
\ foundry iron is now $15, delivered in this vicinity. 
th sales at $15.10, $15.15 and $15.25, according to 
/ and delivery point. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
osed against its recent inquiry for second quarter, 
ases being divided among various sellers. There 
cen an increased volume of inquiry for moderate 

! toundry iron for third quarter, but sellers either 

to quote or intimate higher prices, as they are 
unable to figure satisfactorily on the coke situation. 
portant movement in Southern iron is reported, 
ugh makers are very firm, and as a rule higher 
are being named, some makers quoting $10.75, 
‘ham, for No. 2 foundry for second or third 

r, and $11 for third or fourth quarter. Virginia 

' X foundry is now on a $13 minimum basis at the 
nace, although No. 2 plain is still available at $12.50. 
a fair volume of business is reported the heavy 
ment of the past few weeks has subsided. A Vir- 

‘ pipe works is in the market for 5000 to 7000 tons 
nixed grades. The demand for rolling mill forge 
is been quiet; makers name $14, furnace, or about 

, delivered here, as a general quotation. There is 
n active inquiry for steel making irons. Between 
and 40,000 tons of basic iron, for both second 
and last half, are under negotiation by e-stern 
cntral Pennsylvania steel makers. Sales are re- 
of one lot of 4000 and one of 3000 tons for early 
icnt at $15, delivered. An aggregate of 3000 to 

> tons of standard analysis low shapbaies iron has 
sold, Practically all at equal to $19.50, delivered in 
district, Some little movement in Bessemer iron is 
. an inquiry for 1500 tons still before the 
~uotations are firmer, the following range of 
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prices being named for standard brands for near future 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this vicinity. 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry . .$15.00 to $15.25 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain........ 14.75 to 15.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry.......ceceseses 15.75 to 16.00 
Visginia No. 2 plaids. cccscictccssabsopes 15.25 to 15.50 ‘ 
CRO TORRE Sabian dcnduneds Sonn es eae bau ben te eee 14.50 
DL”: baw bok be san eas Oe eew ORS | bets ede ok ce sek eee 
Standard low phosphorus............se: 19.50 to 19.75 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is unset- 
tled. While $41, Baltimore, is nominally quoted for 80 
per cent. ferromanganese, quotations of $42.50 have 
been made for last quarter. For moderate prompt lots 
$45 to $46, Baltimore, appears the ruling price. The 
ferrosilicon market is reported quiet. 


Billets.—A very satisfactory volume of new business 
has been coming to the mills, and some contracts for 
moderate lots for second quarter have been renewed at 
present quotations, representing advances over the 
original contract prices. Considerable inquiry from 
England and Germany for rolling billets in lots of 5000 
to 10,000 tons is noted, but as mills are well engaged 
little effort is being made to take the business. Basic 
open-hearth rolling billets are firm at $22.40 to $23.40 
and ordinary forging billets at $26.40 to $28.40, delivered 
in this territory. 


Plates.—Eastern mills have in instances attained 
normal capacity, and, with continued activity in both 
specifications and new business, makers look forward 
to the maintenance of that rate. Makers have entered 
moderate contracts for second quarter at 1.35c., deliv- 
ered in this district. Good inquiries for boiler, tank 
and locomotive plates have come out and negotiations 
are under way for plates for three vessels, for which 
Eastern yards have recently obtained contracts. Prices 
are being firmly maintained, 1.35c., delivered, being gen- 
erally quoted for ordinary business, although 1.30c. is 
still reported available for desirable orders. 


Structural Material—A number of smail contracts 
for buildings, covering 25 to 50 tons of material, have 
beerr closed. The contract for four new buildings for 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del.,, has, it is stated, been awarded to the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company, for which 1000 tons 
will be required. Some moderate building work in the 
South has also been closed. The Pernsylvania Rail- 
road has awarded a 700-ton bridge to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company. The Vendig Hotel and the Cramp 
machine shop are still held up, although developments 
in connection with the latter are expected this week. 
Tentative plans are being drawn for continuation of the 
Curtis Publishing Company building, but this will not 
come up until midsummer. Some 10,000 tons will prob- 
ably be required. Prices are firm. For miscellaneous 
business, 1.35¢., delivered, is quoted for plain shapes, 
although on good specifications 1.30c. is still available. 


Sheets.—Eastern mills are still receiving orders, 
mostly in small lots, slightly in excess of milf capacity 
and deliveries are lengthening. The majority of the 
orders booked are, in most cases, for urgent delivery. 
Western sheets appear firmer at 2c. to 2.05c., delivered, 
for No. 28 gauge, although Eastern mills making 
smooth, loose-rolled sheets easily obtain an advance of 
Yc. to %e. per Ib. 


Bars.—Business has not been particularly active in 
iron bars, orders having usually been rather small. 
Eastern mills are’ maintaining 1.27%4c., minimum, de- 
livered in this district, with sales of the better grades 
at 1.32%c. A fair volume of business is reported in 
steel bars at 1.25c. to 1.30¢., delivered, some mills ad- 
hering to the outside quotation. 


Coke.—Business has been quieter. Prices are some- 
what unsettled, high figures still being paid for prompt 
furnace coke, although the movement is smaller. Con- 
tracts for furnace coke for delivery over the remainder 
of the year at $2.10 at oven are reported. Up to $2.60 
has been paid for prompt furnace coke. A moderate 
volume of business has been done in foundry coke at 
unchanged prices. Quotations are, to a large extent, 
nominal, the following range, per net ton, being named 
for deliveries in this vicinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke............++4. $4.15 to $4.60 
Connellsville foundry coke........ eves ooo ae 40 
Mountain furmace coke ..,,.60seeeeeeeees 3.80to 4. 

Mountain foundry coke ..0....-.sese++004 43500 5.00 


Old Material—The market has gained strength, al- 
though an occasional weak spot develops in heavy melt- 
ing steel, where materials under contract to E. Drei- 
fus & Co. have been diverted, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, direct to mills and taken in, in come cases, at 
prices under the market. No. 1 heavy. melting steel 
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has been sold in moderate lots at $12.75, delivered, and 
dealers are holding at even higher prices. Up to $12.65 
bid on railroad lists for this class of material failed to 
result in business. With increasing mill consumption, 
holders of melting steel are inclined to hold for higher 
prices. Sales of No. 1 railroad wrought have been 
made at $16, delivered. No. 1 forge fire sold at $11.50, 
delivered, and machine shop turnings at $10. Cast iron 
pipe makers have paid up to $13.75 for machinery cast, 
while car wheels sold at $13. Some inquiry for old car 
wheels for export is noted. To a large extent a dealers 
market prevails, although mills are apparently coming 
in for small lots at current inside quotations. The fol- 
lowing range of prices about represents the market for 
prompt deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and nearby points, taking a freight rate from 
Philadelphia varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 
for shipment ranging from prompt to the remainder of 
the year: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops.. 

Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.75 to 

Old steel axles to 

Old iron axles (nominal) 

Old iron rails (nominal) 

Old car wheels 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

Wrought iron pipe 

No. 1 forge fire 

No. 2 light iron (nominal) 

Wrought turnings 

Cast borings 

Machinery cast 

Railroad malleable 

Grate bars, railroad 

Stove plate 


14.50 
16.00 
17.50 
23.50 


13.50 
16.00 
12.50 
12.00 

7.50 
10.25 

9.75 
14.00 
12.25 
10.50 
10.50 


SEED Wik nce bw ad ate 11.75 


10.00 
10.00 to 


The adjustment of the affairs of E. Dreifus & Co. 
has not yet been decided upon. The creditorz>" com- 
mittee will submit plans this week proposing an ex- 
tension and arranging for the operation of the Schuyl- 
kill Haven Iron & Steel Company and the Tiudson 
Structural Steel Company under the supervision of a 
creditors’ committee. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, April 9, 1912. 

Iron Ore.—The market is exceedingly active. Sales 
made in the week aggregate 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons 
and considerable business is now pending which wil! he 
closed up in: the present week. Sellers are comparing 
the present market activity to the condition that pre- 
vailed previous to the past two or three years, when 
practically all the ore for the season was sold in a pe- 
riod of about two weeks. Consumers generally are buy- 
ing in good sized lots, their contracts being for consid- 
erably more than they took last year. The Eastern de- 
mand has picked up, a considerable tonnage for ship- 
ment to eastern Pennsylvania having been sold in the 
past few days, mostly non-Bessemer ore. Eastern sales 
of Lake ores will be larger than for several years. 
Prices are being well maintained and an advance of 25c. 
a ton later in the season is not improbable should the 
general improvement in the iron and steel trade con- 
tinue. Two or three mining companies that are well 
sold up on their output have withdrawn from the market 
and will sell no more ore this season unless prices ad- 
vance. The stocks on Lake Erie docks May 1 will be 
about 1,000,000 tons less than on the same date a year 
ago. Shipments in March were 902,007 tons, an increase 
over the corresponding month in 1911. The balance on 
docks April I was 7,032,925 tons, as compared with 
7,640,208 tons on the same date last year. Dock stocks 
May I, T91I, amounted to 6,687,325 tons. There will not 
be a general ore movement down the lakes before the 
first week in May, although some ore may be shipped 
from Escanaba late in April. Ore rates for the season 
have not yet been definitely established. Considerable 
tonnage has been chartered at 40c. net and other ton- 
nage has been contracted for at 45c. net. Some of the 
larger vessel interests are holding firmly for the latter 
rate. We quote ore prices as follows: Old range Bes- 
semer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old range non- 
Bessemer, $3.05; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron.—A moderate volume of business in foun- 
dry grades is being booked, mostly in small lots for the 
second and third quarter delivery. Few inquiries for 
round lots are coming out. Large consumers appear to 
be in no hurry to buy for the last half and those who 
are ready to place orders are unwilling to pay the ad- 
vance of 25c. a ton asked by some of the furnace men. 
A loca] stove manufacturer has bought 2000 tons of No. 
2 foundry for the last half and is in the market for 1000 
tons of Southern iron. A Detroit stove works has 
bought 1000 tons of Ohio silvery and wants 4500 tons 
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of Northern and Southern foundry for the jas half 
Northern grades are firm at $13.25, Valley furnace for 
No. 2, for delivery through the year. Southi rn iron ‘. 
firm and further advances in prices have been ; lade by 
some producers. While No. 2 Southern can | be had 
at $10.75, Birmingham, some leading produce:s are ad- 
hering to $11 and are refusing to quote price. beyond 
the third quarter. Cleveland sellers have ay inquiry 
from St. Louis for 6,000 tons of basic iron for the lay 
half. Jackson County furnaces have advanced their 
price on Ohio silvery iron 50c. a ton to $16 for & Der 
cent. We quote the following prices for prompt ship. 
ment and for the second quarter, delivered Cleveland 

Bessemer 

Pasic 

Northern foundry No. 

Southern foundry No. 

Gray forge 

Jackson silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 


Coke.—The demand for foundry grades is limited to 
carload lots. Prices are firm, but slightly under recent 
quotations. Connellsville furnace coke is quoted at $2): 
to $2.25 per net ton, but small lot sales for prompt ship- 
ment are reported at higher prices. We quote foundry 
coke at $2.75 to $3 a ton. q 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable inquiry is 
coming from the implement trade and from other large 
consumers for steel bar contracts for extended delivery. 
Some of the mills will cover the implement manufactur- 
ers with steel bar contracts for delivery until January 1 
at 1.15c., Pittsburgh, and will make contracts with other 
large consumers at the same price for the same delivery, 
Other mills are not inclined to close contracts with the 
implement trade beyond October 1. In spite of the 
heavy volume of specifications during the last week in 
March a good volume of new business is coming out in 
all lines and the feeling among sellers is optimistic. 
Plates are firmer, less tonnage being offered at the gen- 
eral 1.20c. price than a week ago. Some plate contracts 
for delivery through the third quarter have been placed 
at 1.20c. The demand for structural material is good, 
with prices firm at 1.20c. The American Shipbuilding 
Company has placed a contract for 1550 tons of plates 
and shapes for the barge for the Standard Oil Company 
and will buy 3000 tons for a boat for the Northern Navi- 
gation Company. The Donovan Iron & Wire Works, 
Toledo, Ohio, has taken a contract for a new plant for 
the Westlake Machine Company in that city requiring 
500 tons of structural material. There is an inquiry for 
800 tons of 75-lb. standard section rails for a traction 
line from Cleveland to North Randall. Sheets are firm 
at recent quotations. There is a fair local demand for 
forging billets, which are selling in car lots at $28 
Cleveland. The demand for bar iron is only moderate. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.20c., Cleveland mills. 


Old Material.—Sentiment shows an improvement and 
consumers seem more inclined to buy. However, the 
volume of business is still light. Local mills seem will- 
ing to buy heavy steel at $11.50 to $11.75, but dealers 
are asking $12 to $12.25. With the improved condition 
in the steel trade dealers feel that there will soon be a 
better demand for scrap at higher prices, and only 
small lots can be picked up at prices mills are willing to 
pay. The Lake Shore and the Lake Erie & Western 
railroads closed their lists April 8. Dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


rerolling maa: ete 
17.50 to 18.00 


Old steel rails, 
Old iron rr 

Steel car axles 
Heavy melting stee 11.50 to 12.00 
Old car wheels 12.00 to 12.5 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over............- 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable 10.50 to di 
Railroad malleable ta 
Light bundled sheet scrap 10.0 


Per Net Ton. $18.50 to $19.00 
6.75 to 7.00 
7.25to 7. 
7.75to 8.00 

10.00 


Iron car axles 

Cast borings 

Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 
Steel axle turnings 

No. 1. busheling e 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.25 
No, 1 cast as 
Stove plate i 180 
Bundled tin scrap 11. 


The Schaefer Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., has 
increased its capacity very considerably in recent months. 
A 1o-ton electric crane has been added to the shop equ? 
ment and an additional yard crane has been installed. 
The increased facilities have made possible the handling 
of large work in the lines of structural steel and tan 
construction in which the company operates, in addition 
to power transmission. 








Cincinnati 
. Ouro, April 10, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 


n.—The Southern market has broadened out 
in the past few days, and diminishing 
caused many furnace men to hold out for 
; Several local agencies received instruc- 
veek to advance last half quotations to $11, 
but there is yet some iron available 
, for prompt shipment and $10.75 for third 
‘usiness in this immediate territory con- 
but inquiries and sales in other nearby 
‘re more satisfactory. A central Indiana 
nts 600 tons of mixed Northern and Southern 
rades, and from northern Indiana is an in- 
ooo tons of Southern foundry. A Michigan 
turer is asking for 1200 tons of high silicon, 
ast half. A few small local sales of Southern 
were made last week, and it is rumored that 
er was able to pick up a lot of No. 3 foundry 
| quarter at $10, Birmingham basis. A central 
is understood to have purchased 1500 tons 
Southern charcoal for May-September shipment. 
No. 2 foundry is slow at $13.50, Ironton, for 
pment this year. An Indiana company con- 
for 500 tons, with shipments running through 
at the price named. Malleable is quiet and 
ted at $13.50, Ironton. About 300 tons of fer- 
s wanted in the St. Louis territory for nearby 
ent. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Bir- 
ind $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 

; follows, for prompt shipment: 


ke, No. 1 


foundry and 1 soft...$14.25 to $14.75 

ke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.... 13.75 to 14.25 

oke, No. 3 Ses o0 bv<iach eine 13.25to 13.75 

oke, No. 4 f6GIGED. . cc ccccececs 13.00 to 13.50 

gray fOPHO. sae wi sess eecucavents 13.00 to 13.50 
very, 8 per cent. silicon........... 16.70 to 17.20 
Superior coke’ WO, Weciecdicpseessevs<senoeun 14.95 
Superior coke. Nau: Bi.ivse s cevdvecdevectiwacas 14.70 
Superior coke. NG, By cote hoc suites cuvius ones 14.45 
» Norther i siaases Manes 660 4a nde eta 14.70 
s 1 Southern car wheel...........+-- 25.25to 25.50 
Superior Car WHEBs 7s bc ad ved cawabdevacaratan 19.00 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—There is no inquiry for furnace grades, and 
hard to ascertain the correct market prices. In 
Connellsville field contract quotations on: leading 

brands are around $2.10 to $2.20 per net ton at 
but for spot shipment $2.40 to $2.50 is asked, and 
last-named figure a small lot for domestic use 

ld a local customer. The demand for foundry 

s also light and $2.75 to $3 per net ton at oven 
presents both the prompt shipment and contract 
es. Wise County quotations are about the same as 
se in the Connellsville field, but it is very hard to 

t any spot shipment coke in that district just now. 
same conditions exist in the Pocahontas field, but 
s probably range from Ioc. to 15c. per ton lower 

those quoted above. Operators in all three dis- 
cts are not anxious to take on much new business, 
ing content to fill the wants of old customers. 


Old Material_—Business is quiet, but prices are firm. 
is expected that several of the larger railroad sys- 
1s will soon put on the market a large tonnage of 
terent kinds of scrap iron, but offerings at the 
ment are light. The minimum figures given below 
represent what buyers are willing to pay for delivery 
their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
ximum quotations the selling prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


T 


it 


lad 
er 





sheet straps. iidiasvisevesteien $7.50 to $8.00 

a Tals. os csscdounteh ya euweeeamen 12.25to 13.00 

ing rails, SO. Me. Seas, . v.00ee vee 20.00 to 21.00 

ero Stee] TRIM <a dinscsesnes > Seaneen 11.00 to 11.50 

g steel rnlle iiss va codon cae en eee 9.00 to 9.50 

melting steel scrap. ......sseseeeses 9.25to 9.75 

wheels... 60, dete aki -11.25to 11.75 

Per Net Ton. 

, railroad -wromghtsca hice videos bpnaein $9.75 to $10.25 

OTIUSS .. 00 dews cubed Eackee dhe ee 5.50to 6.00 

CUPNINGS . oo weks cath VE d aah ee eas 5.75to 6.25 

cast scrap 10.00 to 10.50 

SAP ccc cn cb bee RUMOR s «Oe eiab es 6.50to 7.00 

1 axles 15.00 to 15.50 

‘comotive tires 11.25to 11.75 

es and flues 7.00 to 7.50 

cable scrap 7.50 to 8.00 

id tank and sheet scrap 6.00 to 6.50 
Finished Material—All mill agencies, as well as 


Warehouses, report an improvement in the price 


, uation, Buyers would have some difficulty in placing 
,_.\©Ss at anything below 1.15c. Pittsburgh, for steel 
a ‘nd 1.20c. Pittsburgh, for structural material. Al- 


’ new orders are coming in slowly, specifications 
racts are very good. Local warehouse quota- 
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tions on steel bars are from 1,55¢. to 1.60c., and on 
structural material 1.65c, to 1.70c. There is consider- 
able structural business in sight in this immediate 


vicinity. In Dayton, Ohio, there are also several large 
buildings that will be let soon. 


Birmingham 


BrrMincuam, Ata., April 8, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—Producers here have been much interest- 
ed in conditions of stocks April 1, as compared with 
March 1. It appears there was a reduction in stocks in 
the month of a little over 25,000 tons and that there is 
now on the yards of Alabama furnaces but slightly over 
100,000 tons of free foundry iron. Nearly 40,000 tons of 
foundry iron is held in warrants. This tends to make 
the situation stronger than the consumers generally 
have felt conditions justified. One interest reports sale 
of over 1000 tons of iron last week at $11 tor No. 2 
foundry, and several producers are now quoting $11. 
Several sales of 1900 to 3000 tons each were made in the 
past week at $10.75 for third quarter and $11 for fourth 
quarter, but iron for nearby delivery has stiffened up 
this last week so that to-day some sellers make no dif- 
ference between iron for second and third quarter de- 
livery and iron for fourth quarter delivery. In mention- 
ing sales in these columns reference is had practically 
always to sales made consumers in the South, and for 
some time, of course, the market in the South has been 
stronger relatively than in any other section of the 
country. Quotations for Southern iron for consumption 
in the South can be reported on the following schedule, 
f.o.b. cars Birmingham, furnace yards, per ton of 2240 


lb.: 
No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft............ $11.25 to $11.50 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft............. 10.75to 11,00 
aes 3 TOMMETY «i a:0:0.00400 4606 den tintibeseneeee 10.50 
IG, 4 SOG ci ccesiccesccdeueeensasennaeeees 10.00 
Sy COCR 5 bk ois vn viene cate ee bus Teneo 9.75 
NESE nds bce vcu ts caWavabitenepdebbeeschdl eee 10.50 


Charcoal iron 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The producers of water pipe have 
felt some improvement in sympathy with the pig iron 
market and are a bit firmer; still there is no evidence of 
any material change in quotations. Such new business 
as is coming to the surface consists largely of small or- 
ders, but these tend to fill in at the foundries and enable 
producers to run along at a good rate of production in 
connection with larger contracts that were closed up 
some weeks ago. There is no change in the producing 
rate and yards are being kept very well cleaned up, as 
shipments are certainly equaling the make. Quotations 
remain per net ton, f.o.b. cars foundries Birmingham, 
Bessemer and Anniston, 4 to 6 in., $23; 8 to 12 in., $22; 
over 12 in., average, $21, with gas pipe taking the usual 
differential of $1 higher. 


Old Material—The scrap iron market is pursuing 
about the same course it has run for some time. Condi- 
tions are a little stronger and dealers feel that it is not 
necessary to shade the: price to move any stock on hand. 
In fact, there is a marked disposition not only to hold 
the stocks on the yards at present but to accumulate by 
taking on anything that is offered at attractive figures. 
The railroads have been disposing of some scrap mate- 
rial in the South recently, but quotations are not appre- 
ciably changed and figures can be continued on the fol- 
lowing basis per gross ton, f.o.b. cars dealers’ yards, 
Birmingham: 


Old iron axles (light)’.............ceeeees $12.50 to $13.00 


Ole: beak: aches « GRE) ou 6 o's oc vninns Kevnceses 11.50to 12.00 
Ce Se WOE a ee cbu cdke aa come 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 weueeed WICMMRE 656 ods coe wt access 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ....:.....0ceesee0- 9.00to 9.50 
Wo... 1 .coeretey WORE i oleic cd ens eaens 6.00to 6.50 
No. 2. country WOMBME 6.ic.s cv cissavecees 5.50to 6.00 
We. 1 CORON oi cic cto ce ntacs ctsh vseeen 8.50to 9.00 
ee SP Seer eee oo eee eee 8.00to 8.50 
Peden GO WUE oo caidas tbs VaR eue eats eee 7.50to 8.00 
Standard car wheels .........seecerseseues 9.50to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate...........+-++. 6.00to 6.50 


Coal and Coke.—There has been a slightly less de- 
mand for coal since the announcement of a new wage 
scale in the bituminous fields of the North and West. 
Still the demand has been anaenry good for the 
spring months and operations in Alabama coal fields 
will doubtless continue at a very sati rate of 
production for April and May, with prices held at a very 
satisfactory figure. Special grades of coal continue to 
bring a premium. The new selling prices for domestic 
coal are being sent out with the customary inducements 
being offered dealers that see fit to take in a goad stock 
in spring and summer months for‘next winter business. 
Coke continues in good demand and, at about $2.50 to © 
$2.75 for furnace and $3.25 to $3.75 for foundry cokes of 
the best grades. 
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British Prices Tend Upward 


Iron and Steel Works Resumption Will Require 
Time 


(By Cable) 
MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, April 10, 1912. 


Many coal mines are working, but complete resump- 
tion of iron and steel activity will be impossible for two 
or three weeks at the earliest. Prices meantime are tend- 
ing upward. Pig iron is firm and further reduction in 
stocks is assured. Tin plate production cannot be re- 
sumed until the end of April, as black plate stocks are 
exhausted and fresh supplies must be rolled. The general 
industrial prospect is excellent. Further sales of sheet 
bars by independent American steel companies have been 
made at 95 shillings c. i. f. Liverpool, July-December de- 
livery. We quote as follows: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 52s. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f. 0. b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 52s. 6d. 

German basic steel bars, f. o. b. 
£5 9s. 

German sheet bars, f. o. b. Antwerp, 95s. 

German 2 in. billets, f. o. b. Antwerp, 92s. 

Steel bars, export, f. o. b. Clyde, £6 12s. 6d. 

Steel joists, 15 in. export, f. o. b. Hull or Grimsby, 

10s. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 7s. 6d. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f. o. b. Liverpool, 
£9 2s. 6d. ; 

Steel rails, export, f. 0. b. works port, £5 17s. 6d. 

Tinplates, cokes, 20 x 14, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f. o. b. 
Wales, nominally 14s. 442d. for prompt. 


Coal Strike Effects Will Last for Months 
(By Mail) 


MIppLessprouGcH, March 29, 1912. 


Antwerp, £5 8s. to 


The situation is still obscured by the coal strike, 
but the outlook has been improved by the passing of 
the Miners’ (minimum wage) bill, which, however, was 
strongly opposed in the House of Commons by the 
Labor party. Nevertheless, the miners’ leaders are not 
prepared to take the consequences of rejecting the 
legislation initiated on their behalf as a means of set- 
tling the dispute. A majority in favor of giving the 
act a trial is expected secured, under which circum- 
stances work may be expected to commence forthwith. 
{The cables have since brought news of a slight 
majority for continuing the strike, and of the decision 
of the union officers that as a two-thirds vote for pro- 
longing the strike was not sectired, work will be re- 
sumed.—EpiTor. | 

The pig iron market has naturally been very firm 
and since all the stocks in makers’ yards have now been 
exhausted there has been a steady drain on the public 
warehouses, metal being rushed forward to continental 
ports as fast as possible. A few furnaces are working 
on hematite iron, but most of these are on slack blast, 
and the time has now come when some of the foundry 
furnaces are being shut down altogether. The conse- 
quences of the dislocation of trade arising from the 
coal trade war must inevitably be felt for many months 
to come. Most of the engineering and construction 
works are either on short time or shut down altogether, 
and night shifts have been abandoned to a very large 
extent even in the heaviest branches of the trade. The 
general calculation now is that not less than a fort- 
night, probably three weeks, will elapse before the 
blast furnaces can run their normal grade even when 
regular supplies of fuel come to hand. 


Steel Makers Oppose Minimum Wage Bill 


Steel makers very much resent the attitude of the 
miners in connection with the industrial crisis, and 
those in Scotland have sent a protest against the min- 
imum wage bill. They say that the effect of the bill 
would be seriously to increase the cost of coai, in which 
case the cost of the finished products would be still 
more seriously increased. The steelmakers believe that 
their export trade, which is a large percentage of the 
whole, would be dangerously menaced if not entirely 
destroyed, inasmuch as it is obtained in constant com- 
petition with foreign manufacturers in every part of the 
world. The steel makers have all many months’ work 
on hand, based on old costs, and they submit that suffi- 
cient time ought to be allowed to work off existing 
contracts, and that the bill ought not to become opera- 
tive before: January 1, 1913. The opinion in Sheffield 
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runs also upon very similar lines, for manu: 
that city have consistently opposed the p inciple of 
legislation for fixing wages. They believe t), set rs 
lead to conflicts to force a minimum wage jn ake 
trades. Certainly one result of the strike jl] be . 
——* the adoption of electrical driving wherever co 
sible. 


turers in 


American Competition in Steel 


Inquiries continue to come in for all kinds of »- 
terial, but makers in a large majority of instances 
cline to quote, for they feel they do not at present ae 
their way, the future being complicated to such an by 
tent by a probable increase all round in costs of ma. 
terial and labor. There is absolutely no hope of ship- 
ping material away from the works, for the railroads 
from one end of the country to the other are absolutely 
paralyzed so far as the carriage of ordinary merchap- 
dise is concerned, and one of the leading lines this week 
actually refused to accept any consignments weighing 
more than two tons, although the restriction was sy). 
sequently modified as a result of energetic protests 
made. 

American competition looks decidedly like being 4 
permanent factor and. more than one of the big inde- 
pendent plants is now on the eve of making arrange- 
ments for the occupation of a foothold in the British 
market. For the time being Americans and Germans 
are selling on about equal terms so that there is no 
price-cutting going on. The Germans are not at all 
anxious to book ahead, as they are awaiting the definite 
settlement of the negotiations for the renewal of the 
Steel Works Union. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1912. 


An increasingly better tone has developed and the 
aggregate of business has moved up considerably. 
Prices are firmly held and in some cases have advanced 
with prospects of further stiffness. 

Pig Iron.—Sales will easily total 7500 tons and in- 
quiries promise to run the total above that of last 
week. The sales reported include one of 1000 tons split 
among different grades for a stove foundry; another of 
1500 tons to a Belleville foundry, while others are as 
follows: Two lots of 500 tons, three of 200 tons and 
several of 150 tons. The inquiries include 1000 tons of 
No. 2 soft Southern iron, 500 tons of Virginia and 1500 
tons of malleable, all for last half delivery. The Con- 
monwealth Steel Company, while it has no formal in- 
quiries out, is in the market for about 10,000 tons o! 
basic for last half delivery and may take even more. 
No. 2 Southern is firm at $11, Birmingham basis, and 
Northern is $13.50, Ironton basis. 

Coke.—Shipments are slow and prices are a little 
better held here than the Eastern recessions would indi- 
cate. The best 72-hr. selected Connellsville is $3 at the 
oven and Virginia $2.75. It is expected, however, that 
there will be a drop back soon, though not to the point 
from which the prices ‘started on the recent rise. By- 
product coke is still in good demand. The aggregate 
is good but individual contracts have not been large. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Architects’ boards are said 
to show a larger number of jobs coming out than 10F 
the past two years. Buyers seem to have reached the 
conclusion that there is nothing to be gained by wait- 
ing. The present showing is that purchases are !0r 
consumption and not for speculation. Nothing 1s fe 
ported new in rails, the early spring buying here having 
practically closed with a total of a little more than 
50,000 tons for this territory. Not much more Is ¢* 
pected here until June. In light rails the demand has 
improved decidedly since the brightening of the coal 
mining situation and the lumber, interests are also buy- 
ing more freely. Prices are strong. Structural is mov- 
ing well on specifications and the new business show- 
ing up is very satisfactory at the advanced prices. 1% 
late March specifications affected the early April orders 
somewhat, but renewed activity is reported in sight. 
Prices are firm at 1.20c. Pittsburgh. Plates are moving 
in fair volume and the quotations are strong at 1.20¢ 
Pittsburgh. In bars the specifications have been ae 
some slackening having been caused by the large vor 
ume placed just before April 1. Prices are firm at 1.15¢- 
Pittsburgh. Track fastenings are active and the takings 
good, at last quotations. 


Old Material—The scrap market still shows the a 
position of consumers and déalers to hold out a 
each other and neither has as: yet given any ea 
weakening. The lists noted last~ week closed at his 
prices and some small quantities on the market this 








»ected to maintain the latest figures. With 
generally stiffening in other lines there is 
the usual spring rush of scrap will not 
rket down as consumers hope, though this 
ietermined at present. We quote prices 
wis as follows: 


t 


Per Gross Ton, 

g ob peek OER TORRES FS seaee $14.00 to $14.50 
ails, re-POMiGir. a: b6hs e ¥eee ues 11.00 to 11.50 
ils, less CRD Thess disc s'seeek 11.25to 11.75 

ils, standard section, subject to 
ee en ey a TM Ye Xe 
CQI1S 2s i'0 co 6h OO eS We Ose veees 12.50 to 13.00 
ting seek SOEOBisAwaeside sa siuacan 10.50 to 11.00 
tches and guards cut apart........ 10.00 to 10.50 

Per Net Ton. 
plates ‘sss awe Ke eee eee $12.50 to $13.00 
axles ...:sdaggacarhebleeosannrs 17.50 to 18.00 
< r axles .. nants ¢u evades pee neasee 15.00 to 15.50 
railroad. Wrouglitseeccesevencoaetes 11.00 to 11.50 
lroad WOUMMES <5.ks.5 i n.deewnawsavc 10.00 to 10.50 
SPTINES «sds ckesee Ries eueees eee 9.25to 9.75 
tive tires, GROGtMs.ccveeccdvauseue’s 11.00 to 11.50 
lers’ f0VMe «s sfaou easnakerees vo 8.00 to 8.50 
TINGS caceckcedsdeeeees tis eakews 6.00 to 6,50 
gheling «. .s's.06 estan times f) meee ake 8.50to 9.00 
ilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.50to 8.00 
st SCTAD. «s+ atech eager. siecuee ane 10.00 to 10.50 
Ct te and light cast scrap........... 8.00 to 8.50 
malleable. .«nvssteeguvs beeen 4 8.50 to 9.00 
tural malledle. sis icsweviwewiabene 7.50to 8.00 
| nd MUGS soss bb. Ons eeer ge ete Own kee 7.50to 8.00 
sheet and tank scrap............ 7.00to 7.50 
grate BAYS '\: cay sd sseeakan creas see 8.00 to 8.50 
shop turnin@®’ os .scecevvcsucecase 7.00 to 7.50 
Boston 


Boston, Mass., April 9, 1912. 


Old Material—The market has so far improved as 
to induce an advance in prices on steel, skeleton, bor- 
ngs and turnings. The demand is not heavy, the 

inge being largely one of sentiment. The prices 

ted below are those offered by the large dealers to 
he producers and to the smaller dealers and collectors, 
per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other 
New England points taking Boston rates from eastern 

nnsylvania points. In comparison with Philadelphia 
prices the differential for freight of $2.30 a ton is in- 
luded. Mill prices are approximately 50c. a ton more 
than dealers’ prices. 
steel... 4 <i ebtusoteaee teks $9.50 to $10.00 
11.45to 11,95 
14.50 
18.00 
13.50 
10.50 


melting 
sphorus steel 

Nd stee ixles 
axles 

hafting 
wrought and soft steel........eses-- 
Skeleton (bundled) 
\ ght iron pipe 


Buffalo 


Burra_o, N. Y., April 9, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Sales for the week have been heavy, ag- 
regating 45,000 to 50,000 tons for all furnaces in the 
ind they make it the best week of the year so 

(he business was largely for second half delivery 
foundries. Inquiry is still good and 12,000 to 

tons of various grades are under negotiation at 
csent time. Consumers are inclined to place or- 

ely for third and fourth quarter delivery. Ship- 
contracts continue to be heavy. The Buffalo 

rnace Company is well booked ahead and ex- 

ects to blow in its furnace C in the course of two or 
‘hree weeks. Prices have eased off a trifle from the 
level held during the tension caused by the sup- 

cd probability of a coal miners’ strike. We quote 


ae second quarter and last half delivery, 
itfalo: 





X foundey. fossil coeds cvcseea us $14.00 to $14.50 
\ foundry 13.75 to 14.00 
PION... . ..0w ccee se einee b.bieie Stee aa Cale he 13.50 to 13.75 
foundty. .....6 os02%<¥ euadba weno una 13.50 to 13.75 
lOTge .. duane daaeen 13.25 to 13.50 
le 6. Ube scien 13.75 to 14.25 
occ ccscerennstebsan es Men eae - 14.00to 14.50 
tcc cc ccecc tas’ ebis vka uae nee «. 15.75 to 17.25 


; Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications on contracts 


vrincipal lines of finished products show increas- 


a “')rovement and the general tone of the market is 
y better. The amount of new business placed 
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is comparatively small, sellers not being inclined to 
quote for delivery beyond July 1. Even with the mills 
now Operating at about 90 per cent. of capacity, deliv- 
eries are becoming more extended, amounting to four to 
six weeks in some lines. Prices are firmly held and in- 
dications point to a further advance. Some inquiry is 
noted for sheet piling for canal contract work, bridge 
abutment work, etc. Specifications on orders for sheets 
and tin plates are fair and very good business in plates 
and structural shapes is reported. The outlook in fab- 
ricated structural lines is exceptionally bright and prices 
are somewhat stronger. Bids have now been taken for 
five steel bridges for Erie Barge Canal contract No. 105, 
between Buffalo and Rochester, amounting to 900 tons, 
and bids are to be asked for the steel for rebuilding the 
Buffalo Water Works pumping station. Other pro- 
jected work includes: Light hotise, northern entrance to 
Buffalo harbor, 100 tons; Nardin Academy for Young 
Ladies, Cleveland avenue, Buffalo, 150 tons, and the 
German Roman Catholic Institute, Dodge street. The 
American Bridge Company will supply the steel for the 
McCurdy & Norwell department store, Rochester, 500 
tons. 

Old Material—Demand is improving slightly, but 
principally for small lots, no large transactions being 
reported. Dealers state the outlook is more favorable 
with the trend of prices toward a little higher level. 
We quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy . melting: -ateels. (lids so cindex chee cek $12.75 to $13.25 
Low - pheueburus tett 3s oi cis vcadenedeatees 15.75 to 16,00 
Wo. 1 Tattrond. wrou@ht.siccicscccsdivcess 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50to 14.00 
CS GOOGN ORD os 0.4.5 3:0 pen SSSRAER Kos 0 18.50 to 19.25 
COs trate Odes v5 va bance 0c kee «ook nin) 
CH CRP WRG 5 6 ea ks Cond twin eke 12.00 to 12.25 
RANRG MOONS 6 oo oi vs csv ade cedars iG 12.50 to 12.75 
Daren phate, Ohenred ©. ociccccicctbedsatere 13.75to 14.25 
Locomotive grate bars .......ecscsceseces 11.00 to 11.25 
PGE WHOM «ks s.05 i .0'v-ces as oh aaS ENS 9.50 to 10.00 
Se FOUN Sank ees bak dn ed ds ees 10.00 to 10.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 7.50to 7.75 
(Jens Cat Rerieeb.. .vsccccduvecsecaeiwel 6.75 to 7.25 


. The German Iron Market 


Trade Developments Continue Favorable 


Beruin, March 28, 1912. 


The satisfactory state of business continues without 
abatement. Today it is announced that the Peiner 
Walzwerk, situated in the Province of Hanover, has 
raised its prices for bars by 2 to 3 marks per ton, mak- 
ing its net price at the mill for shipments to Berlin 117 
marks. This is evidently for basic steel. The rivet 
makers will hold a meeting next week to arrange a 
new price scale, and a moderate advance is expected. 
The situation in Belgium is also evidently regarded as 
promising, as an advance of No, 1 basic iron to 74 
francs and No. 1 foundry to 73 frances is reported. 
Market reports appearing in the German newspapers 
represent the Belgian trade as being in a rather better 
position than several weeks ago, orders from England 
having been increased as the result of the great coal 
strike. 

The Steel Works Union held.its regular monthly 
meeting at the end of last week and gave out its usual 
survey of the market. This states that home consumers 
of semi-manufactured steel covered their requirements 
for the June quarter immediately after business was 
declared open, and that the amounts taken correspond 
in general with their previous orders. In forei 
business the English coal strike is making itself felt, 
since many buyers there of German steel have been 
forced to shut down. In heavy steel rails the govern- 
ment’ of Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden have sent in 
supplementary orders for 1912; and from foreign coun- 
tries the demand continues pretty heavy, a number of 
good orders having been closed at satisfactory prices. 
Home trade in grooved rails is most active, and orders 
are so heavy and delivery dates asked for often so short 
that the mills are not in all cases able to fill orders on 
time. Big foreign orders in such rails have also been 
received. Business in mine rails is somewhat quieter, 
but specifications on orders are still satisfactory; and 
prices are firm in the foreign market. Home business 
in structural shapes is quiet, owing to the negotiations 
for the prolongation of the Union and the disturbance 
of trade conditions by the recent coal strike. It is ex- 
pected, however, that this section of the trade will im- 
prove as spring building operations are resumed on a 
more active scale. Specifications on foreign orders are 
of greater volume than last year, alth the English 
coal strike has been an unfavorable factor. 

At this meeting the motions to increase quotas, pre- 
viously mentioned in this correspondence, were all post- 
poned. At the same time the question of prolonging 


ri 
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the Union was discussed for four hours, without any 
tangible result having been reached. The difficulties 
in the way of the renewal remain, especially in regard 
to the form that the organization shall have; most of 
the members are understood to have declared them- 
selves in favor of an open market for B products, 
which would confine the activity of the Union ex- 
clusively to semi-manufactured material, rails, and 
structural shapes. According to newspaper’ reports 
some of the big Luxemburg-Lorraine concerns mani- 
fested strong opposition to making any increases in 
A products, and were supported by the Silesiam group. 
Of course this was aimed at Gelsenkirchen, Burbach 
and Thyssens, all building great iron works in the 
southwestern district. Yesterday, on the other hand, 
it was announced that Gelsenkirchen and Thyssens 
had reached an agreement in regard to their future 
quotas in A products, and that this arrangement had 
met the approval of the other members of the Union. 
It was added that this arrangement means a great im- 
provement of the prospects for the renewal, but that 
even under this view of the matter B products would 
be removed from the control of the organization. 

The February shipments of B products were un- 
usually heavy, considering the shortness of the anonth. 
The daily rate of shipment was higher than ever before. 
It is reported to-day from the western iron districts 
that a scarcity of coke, due to the recent strike, is 
making itself felt at blast furnaces. 


New York 
New York, April 10, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The foundry pig irom market shows more 
inquiry, but actual sales in this district,are at no 
greater rate than the previous weck. A good many 
buyers are negotiating, put have not made up their 
minds as yet to pay the prices asked. There is some 
variation in prices, and the full extent of the advances 
some furnaces have made in their quotations has not 
been realized in the average prices of actual sales. 
Buffalo furnaces have done considerable business in the 
East, New England melters having taken lots ranging 
from 200 to 500 tons, while a few sales of 1000 tons 
each are reported. Prices uf Buffalo iron have varied 
considerably. While $13.75 has been qucted recently 
by furnaces in.that district sales of Ne 2X are made 
at $13.50, but the low prices of two or three weeks ago, 
when $13 at furnace was touched, have disappeared. 
Buffalo furnaces have made good sales ir Canada, in- 
cluding one of 800c tons. Charcoal iron has been in 
rather better demand iin New England, and several 
sales were made in the past week. In Eastern Penn- 
sylvania the competition of one large interest in the 
foundry iron market is much less in evidence. The 
scarcity of coke has cut down production slightly and 
two furnaces of one interest in the Lehigh Valley have 
been banked in the past week. Virginia furnaces have 
taken about their usual proportion of recent business 
in this district and in New England, and as high as $13 
for No. 2 X Virginia iron has been quoted, though No. 
2 plain has sold at $12.50 Virginia furnace. Several 
sales of pipe iron have been made. The recent inquiry 
for basic iron in Eastern Pennsylvania has not resulted 
in business except in one case, 6000 to 8000 tons having 
been sold for Harrisburg delivery. 

We quote as follows for Northern iron at tidewater: 
No. 1 foundry, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25; 
No. 2 plain, $14.75 to $15. We quote Southern iron at 
$15 to $15.50 for No. 1 foufidry and $14.75 to $15 for No. 
2 foundry. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—It is doubtful that prices 
have stiffened since the last report, unless it is in plates 
and in bar iron. Steel bars, however, are not stronger, 
for little new business is reported placed at the 1.15c. 
Pittsburgh basis, but instead transactions are largely 
specifications on existing contracts made at lower 
prices. No special improvement is reported in fabri- 
cation prices and this fact alone is an indication that 
a large amount of the plain material for structural proj- 
ects is purchased on a basis of existing contracts placed 
at the former range of prices. There is, nevertheless, a 
determined attitude to stand for a minimum of 1.20c. 
Pittsburgh, on new business, and it is reported that the 
larger companies are planning an advance about April 
20 to 1.25¢c. Pittsburgh, for plates and shapes. In con- 
trast with the low scale of prices reigning in fabrication 
work, stands the fact that a very large amount of work 
is being figured. although this is practically altogether 
limited to building work and does not emanate from 
the railroads. A little activity is noted in ship-building 
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lines. One of the most interesting develop 

decision of the Delaware, Lackawanna & \\ 

road to build its viaducts in connection wit) 

at Tunkhannock and Martins Creeks of c. 

when it is stated that this will mean a st: 
ft. long with the rails probably as high at o: 
250 ft. above the bottom of the valley crosse 
it is intimated that the selection of the concrete repre 
sents probably $1,000,000 greater expenditure ee 
would be entailed with steel viaducts, the im alice of 
this promised engineering monument may be Shere 
hended. The American Bridge Company i, conspicu. 
ous for not being included among the week’s enymera. 
tion of notable structural awards. Among the contra; 
placed may be mentioned the following: Mulcahy @ 
Gibson, 1200 tons for the Kaye loft, West Twenty. 
seventh street, and 2500 tons for two pavilions, Belle. 
vue Hospital; Hinkle Iron Company, 400 tons for ap 
abattoir, First avenue and Forty-third street, and 750 tons 
for the German Hospital, Seventy-sixth street and Park 
avenue; Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 500 tons {or 
a power house at Richmond, Va., for the Virginia Rail. 
way & Power Company and 500 tons for railroad pride 
work; Pennsylvania Steel Company, 1200 tons for the 
Atlantic Coast Line and 400 tens for a bridge for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad near Rahway; Mount Vernon 
sridge Company, 300 tons for the Wheeling Division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; Lewis F. Shoemaker & (Co. 
1000 tons for 16 bridges for the Hampden Railroad: 
Alfred E. Norton Company, 1900 tons for the Travelers’ 
Insurance Building, Hartford, Conn.; Ravitch Bros., oo 
tons for a warehouse, Walnut avenue and 134th street: 
Levering & Garrigues Company, 1500 tons for a ware- 
house on Eleventh avenue, and the Noelke-Richards 
Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind., 500 tons for a post office 
at Dayton, Ohio. A loft building in New York requir- 
ing about 2000 tons is also closed. Quotations are as 
follows: Steel bars, 1.26 to 1.31¢c.: plain structural ma- 
terial and plates, 1.31 to 1.36c.; bar iron, 1.30 to 1.35c, 
all New York; plain material from store, New York, 
1.65 to 1.75¢. 


Nts ts the 
tern Rail. 
‘Ne cut-ofF 
rete, and 
ture 3000 
Point as 
and when 


acts 


Cast Iron Pipe- . ¢ city of » -w Bedford, Mass, 
will open bids April 4 3500 to. . water pipe, prin- 
cipally 36 it. This 1s the only ptt — letting of conse- 
quence in sight at present, but private buying contin- 
ues in excelent volume, running ahead of business of 
this character at the corresponding time last year. Al- 
though the Eastern ioundries are steadily increasing 
their bookings, competition continues sharp from some 
makers. Prices on carload lots of 6 in. under these 
conditions vary considerably, it being possible to buy 
at $21, tidewater, per net ton, from so:1e makers, while 
others are firm at $22 to $23. 


Old Material—The situation is improving, dealers 
reporting a larger number of transactions, although th 
market is still far from being active. Heavy melting 
steel scrap has been in some demand, but one of the 
eastern Pennsylvania steel companies, which has lat- 
terly been buying in considerable quantities, has been 
embargoed and is asking shipments due this month to 
be held over until May or June. Sales of steel scrap 
have been made at about $12.75, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
but consumers are now naming $12.50 as their best 
offer. Rolling mills have been somewhat better buy- 
ers, and as a consequence borings and turnings are 
slightly higher. All classes of foundry scrap have been 
moving rather more freely, an interesting transaction 
reported being a sale of 1000 tons at $13.75, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania. The various kinds of cast scrap, 
including car wheels, are generally higher. Quotations 
are as follows, per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting “10.50 to $10.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap y 10.75 
Relaying rails 20.50 
Rerolling rails (nomina 12.50 
Iron car axles 21.00 
Old steel car axles 15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.50 
Wrought iron track scrap 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 11.50 
No. 1 yard ‘wrought, short 

Light iron 

Cast borings 

Wrought turnings 

Wrought pipe 

Old car wheels (nominal) 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 

Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars . 

Malleable cast 


Ferroalloys.—For future delivery $41, Baltimore 
continues the price quoted for 80 per cent. ferromang® 
nese. For prompt delivery a premium is added and a 
price might touch $42.50, although there is little dem" 
for prompt shipment, the present requirements of con 






















ing covered. There is no ferromanganese 
rom abroad at present. Fifty per cent. ferro- 
fairly active, in small lots, at $70, Pittsburgh, 
-hich would be shaded considerably for large 


Metal Market 


New York, April 10, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 





er, New York, Lead —_, -——Spelter—, 
Electro- ‘Tin, New St. New St. 
é lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
0 15.87% 43.15 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
0 15.87% 43.20 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
00 15.87% 43.20 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
00 15.87% 43.25 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
00 15.87% 43.55 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
00 15.87% 43.40 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 


ver is quiet, but the tone of the market is firm. 
nsumers appear to be well supplied and the mar- 
Imost inactive. Lead is quiet and easier. Spel- 
-omewhat stronger. Antimony is unchanged and 


New York 


Copper.—The copper matket since the last report 
een very quiet, but the tone has been firm and 
has been no change within the week which would 

to justify any radical alteration of conditions. 
ance of the Easter holidays helped to make the 
quiet. The one feature of interest was the issu- 

( the Copper Producers’ statement, April 9, for 

h, which showed no unexpected change in the situ- 

[he increase in domestic consumption shown 

the statement is construed as a very favorable busi- 

indication. Satisfaction is felt also because of the 
ise in production of about 9,000,000 Ib. over Febru- 
112, for the reason that concern was commencing 
be entertained as a result of the steadily declining 
cks, although it is evident from the figures that 
cks of April 1 are about 600,000 lb. less than those 
March 1. The increase in March of some 11,000,000 
in domestic consumption against that of February 
ffsets the increase in production, leaves the market in 
strong position and does not remove the cause of 
rn referred to. Copper in small lots has been sold 
and upward. Electrolytic is quoted to-day at 
5.87'4c. and Lake at 16c. The price in London is 
uoted to-day at £70 1s. 3d. for spot and £70 18s. od. 
for futures. The exports of copper this month have 
een 7039 tons, 

Pig Tin—The tin market has been very dull in the 
ist week as was the case with most other metals. Tin 
n particular was affected by the Easter holidays which 

e especially observed in London, and the London 

‘change was closed from Thursday night to Tuesday 

rning. The dull condition of the market is a logical 
result of the fact that consumers bought well hereto- 
tore for future needs. In the first 10 days of the month 

535 tons of tin arrived in this country from abroad, a 

greater part of which was shipped into consumption 

gainst old contracts. The big consumers buy well 
into the future and business will be of that character, 
it is expected, when activity revives. The price of tin 

Is quoted to-day at 43.40c., New York. The London 

price is £198 for spot and £194 10s. for futures. There 

is afloat 2210 tons bownd for American ports. 

Tin Plates.—There ix no change in the market for 
\in plates, the price of 1v0-lb. coke plates remaining at 
“3.54. New York, and for plates laid down at Swansea, 
Vales, at 148., to which it was advanced a week ago. 

Old Metals.—The market is firm and most selling 
ices have again been advanced as follows: 


if 


Cents per Ib. 
pper, heavy and crucible............... 14.75 to 15.00 
“opper, heavy. @ihd  WM@ii vs cevevesseedees 14.25 to 15.00 
“opper, light and bottoms.......cusecseeees 13.50 to 13.75 
brase, heavy -.34<4.00g pen bce sed ete ke 9.50 to 9.75 
Brass, light 2s ciavasoweced 4euwe ened vata’ 7.75 to 8.00 
cavy machine composition...............% 12.50 to 13.00 
an brates ‘GRRE, a ceawes secudeu ie out> 9.00 to 9.25 
TOMDOSITION CUPMED: “aw:dien'scece'ss vee sess 10.50 to 11. 
Lead, heavy. ..ivscrvesvs swe vshisll eis eae 4. 
Tread, team... cvscnnssecwe Lake ee oe eee 3.75 
Zinc, MTA ..<saceadiuns sabcne cgaus sees ss tuneeal 5.50 


Lead.—The demand for lead has slackened and the 
‘ket is dull and prices easier. The American Smelt- 
« Refining Company continues to quote 4.20c., New 
. and 4.12%c., St. Louis. Independent producers 
_ setting less than they did a week ago and no trouble 
‘ic in getting lead from them at 4.17%c., St. Louis, 
it is said that some business has been done at 4.15c. 
Spelter.—There is a stronger tone in the spelter 
‘et, with an absence of various choice brands for 
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prompt shipment. For prime Western spelter 6.75c. 
and 6.80c., New York, is quoted, with premium asked 
for special brands. Large consumers have not yet been 
sufficiently supplied. 

Antimony.—Unchanged prices are quoted for anti- 
mony. For Cookson’s, 8c. is asked, for Hallett’s, 7.75c. 
and Hungarian and Chinese grades, 7.75c. 

Chicago 

Aprit 8.—Easter week is one of curtailed operations 
in the metal market and the local trading reflected the 
London quiet. Quotations are practically on the same 
basis as a week ago and we quote as follows: Casting 
copper, 14.62%c.; Lake, 14.87c., in carloads for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to i¢c. higher; pig tin, car- 
loads, 43.50c.; small lots, 45.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4c. 
to 4.05c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.25¢. to 4.30c. to 
4.60c for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per roo Ib. higher; 
spelter, 6.90c. to 7c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.50c., and 
other grades, 7.50c to 8c., in small lots; sheet zinc is 
$8.50, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIL, less 8 per cent. dis- 
count, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 12.12%c.; copper bottoms, 
I1.12%c.; copper clips, 11.87%c:; red brass, 11.12%c.; 
yellow brass, 8.75c¢.; lead pipe, 3.60c.; zinc, 4.50¢.; pewter, 
No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 34c.; block tin pipe, 37c. 


St. Louis 

Aprit 8.—There has been no recession of prices but 
in some instances a strengthening of the situation. Tin 
is quotable at 43.55c. Copper is stronger for both Lake 
and ele trolytic, the former being quoted to-day at 
16.30c and the latter at 16.15c. Antimony is steady at 
8.35c. Missouri lead advanced during the week, but re- 
ceded a little to-day and stands, therefore, at the same 
figures as last week, 4.20c to 4.25c. Spelter is stronger at 
6.60c for spot, with little offered, and futures running 
down to 6.40c for deferred delivery. In the Joplin dis- 
trict the price for zinc blende rose to $57 per ton for 
60 per cent, metal contents, which is equal to the best 
price ever paid. Choice grades ran to $59, and the basis 
price ranged down to $50 for outlying mines and poorer 
qualities, with an average of about $53. Better prices 
are expected this week. Calamine brought from $26 to 
$28 on a 40 per cent. basis, choice lots reaching as high 
as $33. Lead ore ranged from $50 to $57.50 per ton. 
On miscellaneous scrap we quote: Light brass, sc.; 
heavy brass and light copper, 9c.; heavy copper and cop- 
per wire, 10¢c.; zinc, 3.50c; lead, 3.50¢c.; pewter, 2!Ic.; 
tinfoil, 31c.; tea lead, 3c. 


[Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, April 10, 1912. 
The upward movement in stocks has continued. 
Sharp gains are recorded in quite a number of indus- 
trial securities, especially in the Can stocks. The range 
of prices on ative iron and industrial stocks from 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week was as 
follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com... 1%- 2% Pressed Steel, com. 34 - 37% 
Al’ +Chalm., pref... 5%- 6 Pressed Steel, pref.101'%4-102 
Bai “Loco., com... 55 - 56 Railway Spring, com. 31%4- 35% 
Rad. Loco., pref..106%4-106% Railway Spring, pref.100%4-101 
Beh. Steel, com... 34%- 36% Republic, com....... 21%- 25 
Beth, Steel, pref... 62 - 63% Republic, pref...... 72 - 80% 
Taha. : Cian s one es oe 28%- 29 Se, Gace nvccvds 474- 48% 
Cite, BI ste e cece 105%-111% ee Be Ne 102 
Car & Fdry., com... 55%- 61% i. a ae 16 - 18% 
Car & Fdry., pref..117 -117% ya es 53 - 55% 
Steel Foundries.... 32%4- 34 Uv. s. Bteei com.... 68%- 735 
Colorado Fuwel...... 29%- 34% ae Steel, pref...1115 11% 
General Electric....166%-173 , Westinghouse Elec.. 75'%4- 77 
Gr. N. Ore Cert... 41%4- 42% Va. I. C. & Coke... 64 - 68 
Int. Harv., com....113%4-117% Am. Ship, COM. .... 48 - 55% 
Int. Harv., pref....121 -121% Am. Ship, pref.......... 102% 
Int. Pump, com.... 30%- 32% Chic, Pnew. Tool... 49 - 19% 
Int. Pump, pref.... 82%- 845% Cambria Steel...... 43%- 44% 
Locomotive, com.... 39%- 44% Lake Sup. Corp..... 30 - 31 


Locomotive, pref... .109%-110 Pa. Steel, pref.....101 -101% 
Nat. En, & St., com. 16%- 16 Warwick ...... niin ume 11 
Nat. En. & St., pref. 93%- 94% Crucible Steel, com. 12 - 12% 
Pittsburgh Steel, pref....102 Crucible Steel, pref. 82%- 84 


Dividends Declared 
The International Steam Pump Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred s payable 


May If. 

ies R. Worthington, Inc., regular semi-annual, 
3% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May tr. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., regular quarterly, 14 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 1. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, regu- 
lar quarterly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able April 20. 

Directors of the Westin se Air Brake Company 
have recommended a stock dividend of 33 1/3 per cent., 
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subject to the vote of stockholders, at a meeting to be 
held on April 24. This will increase the capital stock 
to about $20,000,000. The dividend on the increased 
capitalization will be proportionate to the issue. 


Personal 


Irving H. Reynolds has returned to the engineering de- 
partment of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
He was for 20 years identified with that company, and held 
the position of chief engineer. For the past few years he 
has been vice-president and general manager of the William 
Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

James Daley, formerly employed in the open-hearth 
department of the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned to accept the 
position of superintendent of construction of the Brier 
Hill Steel Company and will have charge of the con- 
struction work of the seven new open-hearth furnaces. 

James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has returned 
from a trip to Hot Springs, Ark. 

William Crosett, who recently retired from active ser- 
vice after 35 years as superintendent of the Brooklyn 
plant of the Empire Bridge Company, has been succeeded 
by Jacob Graff, for many years in charge of the templet 
department of that plant. At a dinner given in his honor 
Mr. Crosett received a watch, chain and diamond locket 
and his wife a silver tea service from his former asso- 
ciates. 

David Williams, who was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers party on the trip to Japan 
last fall, is spending some time on the Continent. of 
Europe before returning to New York. 

P. O. Menke, formerly superintendent of the blast 
furnaces of the Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned to become general superintendent of 
the threé blast furnaces of the Shenango Furnace Cora- 
pany at Sharpsville, Pa. 


Charles Kirchhoff, who sailed for Europe last month, 
is now traveling in Italy. He will probably remain abroad 
until September. 

W. P. J. Dinsmoor, for several years manager of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, at Denver, Col., has been 
appointed manager of the Chicago sales office and will 
assume his new duties about May 1. George W. Blackin- 
ton, associated with the general offices of the company at 
Chicago for several years, as general sales engineer, will 
succeed Mr. Dinsmoor in charge of the Denver offices. 

Thomas McDonald, general superintendent of the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has returned from a trip to the West Indies. 

Edward P. Beran, of Beran & Edwards, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is in this country on business. He has 
bought metal working machinery and formed trade con- 
nections. 

H. Koppers, who has been in this country for several 
weeks on by-product coke oven business, will return to 
Germany about the middle of April. 

Edward K. Price has been appointed advertising mana- 
ger of the Standard Underground Cable Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was for a number of years in the pub- 
licity department of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, but for the past two years has been engaged in 
the agency work of G. P. Blackiston. Mr. Price is an 
electrical engineer by profession, which, together with his 
advertising experience, makes him especially well fitted for 
his new work. 

Cecil Grenfell, who has spent much of his time in this 
country in the past year in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, recently 
sailed for England to confer with London capitalists in- 
terested in the company. 

Thomas P. Egan, president of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, returned home last week from 
an extended business and pleasure trip to Cuba. 

At a special meeting of the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety April 23 an illustrated address on “Steel and_ Its 
Heat Treatment” will be given by Robert R. Abbott, metal- 
lurgical engineer of the Peerless Motor Car Company, 
‘Cleveland, Ohio. 
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George F. Stalley, purchasing agent of the | whing 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has also by 5 ale 
advertising manager of that company, succeedin: [. Cc 
Pelott, resigned. 


The alumni of Stevens Institute of Technolog, 
paid a tribute to the mechanical genius and strono 
ality of Dr. James E. Denton, a noted engineer, who hag 
long been acsociated with the faculty of the instit:; Re- 
cently he was forced to retire from the more 
activities of his profession as engineer and teacher. 
impaired health, and the alumni seized upon the occasion to 
present him a token of their esteem in the form of a watch 
and fob, accompanied by an engraved testimonial, c ntaip. 
ing the signatures of a majority of the alumni and profes- 
sors of the Institute. 


The Edgar Zinc Company, St. Louis, has elected S. ¢ 
Edgar, president; W. B. Edgar, treasurer; A. S. McMillan. 
secretary and auditor, all of St. Louis. Other directors 
are E. H. Gary, J. A. Farrell, W. J. Filbert and W. R 
Walker of New York; J. S. Keeffe, Chicago, and Alfred 
Clifford, St. Louis. 


ently 
person- 


renuous 
due to 


J. M. Buick, vice-president American Car & Foundry 
Company, has been elected a director of the Wagner Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company, to succeed S. M. Dodd, deceased 

Guilford Duncan has been elected president of the Lud 
low-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, to succeed his father. 
who has been made chairman of the board. 

The American Car Company, St. Louis, has elected 
these directors: Edward Brill, James Rawle, J. W. Rawle 
and Samuel M. Curwen of Philadelphia and F. W. Thomp- 
son, H. B. Denker and E. H. Lycett of St. Louis. 

Frank A. Botts, formerly of Philadelphia, has joined 
the sales force of Hickman, Williams & Co., pig iron mer- 
chants, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. P. Perin, consulting engineer, New York, returned 
this week from a three months’ European trip. 

Georbe von Rottweiler is now chief engineer of the 
William Galloway Company and factory manager of the 
Dart Mfg. Company, Waterloo, lowa. Both these com- 
panies are interested in each other. The Dart, Mfg. Com- 
pany builds light delivery wagons, trucks and motors; it 
will turn out approximately 2500 1,000-Ib. trucks this year 


and the William Galloway Company will take half of that 
output. 


Arthur Scott, a graduate of McGill University and an 
expert chemist and metallurgist, has succeeded C. H. Mac- 
millan in the service of the Dominion Steel Corporation. 

Peter. Donaldson, of James Watson & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland, president and managing director of the Dayton 
Coal & Iron Company, Dayton, Tenn., arrived in New York 
Wednesday on the Olympic. 


Obituary 


Grorce E. Davis, a prominent bridge engineer, died 
March 26, at his home in Athens, Pa., from pneumonia, 
aged 70 years. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he studied civil engineering and mechanical work. Re- 
moving to Easton, Pa., he enlisted in the Union army, and 
served until the close of the war, in 1865. He went to 
Athens with Charles Kellogg in 1865 and was employed 
in building wooden bridges for the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. When Mr. Kellogg built a bridge shop at Athens 
in 1869, Mr. Davis was made superintendent and he con- 
tinued in that position under the successive ownership ot 
Kellogg & Maurice, Union Bridge Company and Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, being manager of the plant at the 
time it was closed. He ‘then became master mechanic o! 
the Empire Bridge Company, Elmira, N, Y., continuing 
up to the time of his death, although the company several 
times told him that with his declining health it was not 
necessary for him to work, as his services were needed 
more for consultation and advice and that his salary 
would be continued, yet he carried the full burden of his 
position until he was prostrated. His connection with 
the bridge shop at Athens began when the industry was 
relatively new and some of the tools and many of the 
shop methods now in general’ usé were developed and 
introduced by him: His ability to devise methods of doing 
good work with simple and sometimes inadequate tools 
was marked, and he always had some ingenious method 












a difficult shop problem was to be solved. 
always took a deep interest in the commercial 
affairs of the community. Active in the 
rder, he had for several years been a thirty- 


e Mason, a distinction to which comparatively 


GrarF, president of the Graff Company, 
rer of stoves and furnaces at Pittsburgh, died 
in Sewickley, Pa., April 5, aged 46 years. He 
Pittsburgh and resided in that city all his 
aves a widow and one daughter. 


ittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


festa. Machine Company, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
vorks at West Homestead, Pa., has sold to the 
nia Steel Company, Steelton, Pa, an 800-ton 
draulic forging press of the Hanuel & Lueg type 
the former is the sole selling representative in 
try. The press is a duplicate of one which the 
ipany has been operating in its own shops for 

vears 
puddling mills of A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., at both 
and Girard, Ohio, are now running practically 
the first time in some months. The muck bar 
Girard is shipped to the Byers works on the 
South Side, Pittsburgh, where it is used for making iron 
Sterritt-Thomas Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
ped a friction drive rotating kiln and dryer to 
France, and a carload of river sleeves at Alberta, 
The shipment of castings weighed 70,000 lb. and 
f sleeves to be placed at the joints of a 12-in. 
strengthen the joints and anchor the line in 


the river. 
Standard Sheet Metal & Mfg. Company, Wash- 
Pa., has applied for a charter to manufacture iron 
steel sheets. The incorporators are S. Forsythe, A. C. 
ne and R. H. O. McDonough. 
March the six Duquesne furnaces of the Carnegie 
. Company broke all records for a month’s output, 
stacks having made a total production of 106,040 
pig iron, a daily average of about 573 tons for 
nace. The best previous record held by any six 
es controlled by the Steel Corporation was made 
October, when six at South Chicago made 08,260 
lhe workmen at the Duquesne furnaces were given 
is for the very creditable March record. 
Krupp Motor Company, controlled largely by 
capital, has bought a site of 10 acres of 


burgh 


College Hill, near Beaver Falls, Pa., for the 
erection of a plant. The main building will be 700 ft. 
g¢ and So ft. wide, two stories. The company will 


ture motors, motor trucks and automobiles. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company, Pitts- 
as received a contract from the Pittsburgh Steel 
ny for 28 8-in. automatic triple acting valves for 
tection of its power stations, and has also received 
ntract from the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
sburgh, for eight 10-in. triple acting non-return valves. 
cal capitalists are preparing to organize a company 
rect a tin plate plant near Morgantown, W. Va. 
rge C. Sturgiss is at the head of the movement, and 
s that if the plant is built, it will be a duplicate of the 
Sabraton works of the American Sheet & Tin 
mpany. 





J. Rainey, manufacturer of Connellsville coke, 

wn, Pa, has recently been making large expendi- 

in construction work necessary for the development 

‘rious properties. This work has been of the most 

ved character and a good deal of new machinery has 

n installed. It is the policy of this company to make the 

tions of its employees as good as possible with a 

nable expenditure of money. With this in view, it 

cen rebuilding dwelling houses at some of the plants, 

ng in electric lights and improving sanitary conditions. 

€ new plants under development, it is going into the 

‘er still further and is installing bathtubs and other 
ern conveniences. 

he Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, Sharon, 

> turning out for a Pittsburgh concern what is said to 

‘argest screw ever made, to be used in Government 
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construction work at Panama. The screw will be 22 ft. 
long and 10 in. in diameter.. A huge nut has been made to 
fit the threaded end of this large piece of hardened steel. 

Mackintosh, ‘Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, have received 
a contract from the United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, 
for a twin cylinder direct connected reversing engine, 48 
in. in diameter of cylinder by 60-in, stroke. This engine 
is to replace one which is now driving the universal mill. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order for an 8o00-ton steam 
hydraulic forging press to be installed in the open-hearth 
steel plant of the Follansbee Brothers Company, Follans- 
bee, W. Va. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed April 
22 as the date for the hearing before Commissioner Myer 
on the complaint of the Pittsburgh Steel Company against 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and other railroads 
involving the rate on iron ore from Ashtabula Harbor to 
Monessen, Pa. The company alleges that the rate of 96 
cents a ton is unjust and discriminatory. 


The Westinghouse Company's Affairs 

A plan for establishing the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., on a basis that will pro- 
vide ample working capital has been approved by the 
members of the creditors’ committee. A committee of the 
directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
a noteholder of the Westinghouse Machine Company, has 
also approved the plan and will recommend its adoption. 

A meeting of the creditors’ committee will be held 
\pril 17, at which it is understood a formal recommenda- 
tion of the plan will be made, and the next step will a 
special meeting of stockholders ef the Machine Company 
to authorize the new securities provided for in the plan. 

The chief feature of the plan, which is the joint work 
of George Westinghouse and the finance committee, pro- 
vidés for an authorization of $5,000,000 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock, of which $2,000,000 will be sold at par for 
cash, Mr. Westinghouse undertaking to raise this sum. 
This preferred stock will be issued under terms as re- 
gards increased dividends as earnings warrant, similar to 
the terms governing the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s preferred stock, which has commanded a high 
premium for many years. 


Punxy Furnace Changes Ownership 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company, 
affiliated with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail-’’ 
way Company, has purchased the Punxsutawney Iron 
Company’s furnace at Punxsutawney, Pa., and has as- 
sumed charge. L. V. Robinson, president of the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company, has been chosen presi- 
dent. The directors are L. W. Robinson, Frank W. Beck 
and B. M. Clark of Punxsutawney, and Frank G. St. 
Clair and T. W. Kennedy of Dubois. Messrs. Robinson, 
Kennedy and St. Clair are officers of the Adrian Furnace 
Company, which operates under lease Adrian furnace at 
Dubois, which is also owned by the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Company. William A. Rogers, Buffalo, of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., has been president of the Punxsu- 
tawney Iron Company; J. G. Munro, Buffalo, treasurer ; 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., vice-president; E. C. McKibbin, secre- 
tary, and John H. Kennedy, general manager. 


March Copper Production and Stocks 


The Copper Producers’ Association has issued its state- 
ment for March, as follows: 


Pounds. 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at 
all points in the United States March 1........+..-. 62,939,988 
Production of marketable copper in the United States 
from all domestic and foreign sources in March..,. 125,694,601 
Deliveries of Marketable copper in March: 
For domestic consumption.............+. 67 487 ,466 
FOG CURE i cdcdetdaratededotddavevaceed 58,779,566 
Total ..cecccceccessecsccsnceverscuncsveetnerces MMOMOT GbE 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at all 
points in the United States April 1,........ coven cee: S2,567557 


The decrease in stocks was 572,431 Ib. This was some- 
what of a surprise to the trade, as an increase had been 
expected. 











The Evolution of Structural Steel* 


The Beginnings of 


‘Metallic Beams 





and 


Girders— Changes in Form and the Successive 
Displacement of Cast Iron and Wrought Iron 


The design of beams and girders in a practical way 
begins with the researches made by Eaton Hodgkinson on 
cast iron beams. He read his first paper on the trans- 
verse strain and strength of materials in 1822. His second 
paper was read before the Manchester Literary and Phil- 
osophical Society on April 2, 1830, and published in Vol. 
V_ (1831) of its Proceedings. 


Beams of Cast Iron 


The common beam at that time was the tee, and the 
current theory was that the strongest form of beam was 
a symmetrical section of I shape with equal top and bot- 
tom flanges. Mr. Hodgkinson ascertained that in wrought 
iron the extension in the bottom flange and the compres- 
sion in the top flange produced by a given load were, te 
all intents and purposes, identical, and, therefore, the 
I-shape was the shape of greatest absolute strength for 
wrought iron to resist bending stresses. This, however, 
was not true as regards cast iron, so he designed his beam 
in the shape of what today we call a bulb beam, with 
the top flange 2.33 in. wide by 0.31 in. thick, bottom flange 
6.67 in. wide by 0.66 in. thick, and web 0.266 in. thick by 
4.15 in. high, the web being thickened slightly at its junc- 
tion with the flanges to stiffen them and to provide cast- 
ing clearance. This shape of beam, 5% in. high, he found 
to be 40 per cent. greater in strength than a tee beam of 
equivalent depth and area, while the tee beam he found 
to be 8 1-3 per cent. stronger than a cast-iron I-beam with 
equal tdép and bottom flanges. From that time on the 
common tee beam gradually gave place to the improved 
Hodgkinson sections, though cast-iron tee beams, bulb 
beams and I-beams continued to be in use until super- 
seded by wrought-irgn rolled beams. 

Continental practice up to that time was still based 
on the theory which Hodgkinson set himself to investi- 
gate and which he demonstrated to be erroneous as con- 
cerned cast iron. It must be added, however, that Hodg- 
kinson’s investigations were conducted on beams of short 
length in which the lateral. strength of the compressive 
flange did not come into consideration, and Continental 
practice, therefore, was very likely based on the con- 
sideration of lateral resistance to buckling on long spans 
and on the practical considerations of framing and fitting 
which make symmetrical sections more advantageous from 
the standpoint of shop practice and actual use. 

The cast-iron lintel, which is in effect a cast-iron beam 
of tee shape, still continues in limited use even to the 
present day, but the cast-iron beam as a unit in building 
and bridge construction passed into history. Possibly 
the year 1870 marks its displacement by the wrought-iron 
beam as well as any other. 


Wrought Iron Beams 


' The slowness with which wrought iron superseded 
cast iron in the manufacture of beams and girders, espe- 
cially beams, was doubtless due to the large first cost 
of the installation of the proper machinery necessary in 
rolling mill operations. The art of rolling took many 
years of labor and study for its development after the 
use of grooved rolls had been patented in 1783 by Henry 
Cort, an Englishman, who is also the inventor of the 
puddling forge patented in 1784. The first mill was doubt- 
less used for rolling of siinple forms of bars and plates, 
but soon after 1830, owing to the rapid progress of rail- 





*From a paper presenied January 2, before the Structural Section 
of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. The paper as 
in the Proceedings of the Society occupies 70 pages with a 
considerable number of illustrations, and describes interesting con- 
structions of earlier years as well as the remarkable varieties of 
structural members which have been patented. As a_ historical 
oe of painstaking thoroughness, the paper is especially ~ note- 
worthy. 


tEngineer with Carnegie Steel Company. 
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road construction, wrought iron began to come into yse 
for railroad rails and bridges. 

The first wrought-iron girder bridge, which had 
span of only 314% ft. was built by Andrew Thompson jp 
1832 to carry a highway over the Pollok & Govan Rail. 
road near Glasgow, Scotland. It was 25% ft. wide with 
six lines of girders. In 1846 William Fairbairn erected 
a pony tubular girder over the Leeds and Liverpool! Cana} 
with a span of 60 ft. to carry two tracks of the Blackburn 
& Bolton Railroad. In the same year a tubular plate 
girder with a span of 50 ft. was built by James Milhol- 
land on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad near Bolton Depot. 
The sides and bottom of the last bridge were wholly of 
wrought iron, but the top flange was reinforced with 
12x12 in. timber. The plates used in the construction 
of this girder were 38 in. wide and 6 ft. deep, the whole 
bridge weighing 14 tons. 

The notable date, however, in the use of wrought iron 
is the year 1849, in which appeared the report of the 
Pritish commission “Appointed to Inquire Into the Ap- 
plication of Iron to Railway Structures.” The report is 
a classic in engineering literature, and its appearance 
marks the time when the preeminent suitability of wrought- 
iron for building and bridge construction was clearly 
recognized. 


The First Wrought-Iron I-Beam 


The introduction of the wrought-iron I-beam we owe 
to the engineer Zores in Paris, who in 1840 came upon 
the idea of strengthening the tee beam by a rib-or flange. 
The first I-beam, manufactured in 1849, had a height of 
5% in., a,length of 17.7 ft. and was used as a roof girder 
in house No. 18, Boulevard des Filles du Calvarie in 
Paris. In Germany the first angles and tees were rolled 
in 1831 and in 1839 at the Rasselstein Works. The I-beam 
was first rolled in 1857 by the Phcenix Company, and 
Z-bars were first rolled in 1862 at the Burbach Works. 

The first beams rolled in the United States were 7 in. 
deep, weighed about 81 lb. a yard and were of the form 
now known as deck beams modeled after the type of cast 
iron beam designed by Hodkinson. They were rolled at 
the Trenton Iron Works, owned by the Trenton Iron 
Company (Cooper, Hewitt & Co.), in the spring of 1854 
on a mill having three vertical rolls patented by William 
Burrows. These beams were used in Harper Brothers’ 
and the Cooper Union Buildings, New York City, and also 
as rails on the Camden & Amboy Railroad. I-beams were 
afterward rolled in the same mill, which was, however, 
after a few years replaced by a three-high train having 
horizontal rolls, as in the’ present usual construction. 

It is claimed that the first angle iron rolled in the 
United States was rolled by Samuel Leonard at the Union 
Rolling Mill, located on the Monongahela River, at Pitts- 
burgh, which was built in 1819 and accidentally blown up 
and permanently dismantled in 1829. This mill had four 
puddling furnaces, the first in Pittsburgh, and was prob- 
ably the first to roll bar iron. It was built by Baldwin, 
Robinson, McNickle and Beltzhoover. 

In 1873 Carnegie, Kloman & Co., ‘proprietors of the 
Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh, issued a lithographed album 
of shapes from which it appears that at that date they 
were rolling 15-in. beams weighing 50, 56, 60 and 66 2-3 
lb. per ft., 12-in. beams weighing 38, 42 and 60 Ib. per ft, 
10-in. beams weighing 30 and 38 Ib. per ft., 9-in. beams 
weighing 23% and 30 Ib. per ft., 8-in. beams weighing 21% 
and 27 Ib. per ft. 7-in. beams weighing 162-3 Ib. per ft. 
6-in. beams weighing 13% and 16 lb. per ft., 5-in. beams 
weighing 12 lb. per ft., and 4-in. beams weighing 8 Ib. per 
ft. They also rolled a complete list of channels from 
3 in. 5 lb. up to 12 in. 30 Ib.; 7 in, 8 in. and 9 in. deck 
beams; 114 x 14 in. to 4 x 4 in. star sections; I x I in. t0- 
4x 4-in. angles; and 14 x 1% in. to 6 x 3%-in. tees. 
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Disappearance of Wrought-Iron Beams 


essemer and open-hearth processes of making 
iuced respectively in 1856 and 1864, rendered 
to produce ingots from which steel rails and 
id be rolled, but it was not until about 1890 that 
began seriously to compete with those of 
wt iron, as practical necessities did not make it 
oven t to modify the rolling mills so as to produce the 
1omical steel sections and indeed considerable 
ntation was necessary before the suitability of 
take the place of wrought iron in bridge building 
tion could be considered as firmly and_ finally 
¢ lished 

Steel beams appeared in the Pocket Companion of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Ltd., for the first time in 1884. 
1889 edition the use of steel had been extended to 
not only beams but channels, deck beams, bulb 
oles, tees and zees. The 1892 Pocket Companion of 
iegie, Phipps & Co. probably lingers in the memory 
lesigners of structural steel work by reason of the 
that in that edition the lithographs of sections were 
ven in rose tints to indicate sections rolled in steel, and 
blue tints to indicate sections rolled in iron, making a 
izarre appearance of the printed page. The year 1892 
robably marks the disappearance df the wrought-iron 

s a commercial entity. 


Built-Up Girders 


[he earliest edition of the Carnegie Pocket Companion 
ued in 1876 illustrates the double-beam girder made of 
beams united by bolts and separators to support 
The double and triple I-beam girder formed 
y superposition of one beam above another appears in 
the 1887 Manual of the Bouton Foundry Company, Chi- 
go, and in the 1887 Handbook of the Pottsville Iron & 
Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa. 
The slowness of the steel makers in the endeavor to 
ularize the built-up beam girder or riveted plate girder 
eyond question due to the fact that the skeleton steel 
ding was unknown until W. L. B. Jenney prepared 
plans for the 10-story Home Insurance Building in 
in 1883. This type of building construction auto- 
atically carried with it the need for girders of great 
trength, and the first tables to facilitate their use were 
naturally prepared in the city where that need made itself 
t felt 
[he single web plate girder has had a merited success; 
use is due to its adoption by the railroads as the 
stan lard. for spans too ft. long or less and to the rolling 
! long and wide plates and long and large angles which 
permit fabrication without splicing. Even in the nineties 
me very long, deep girders were used. The writer de- 
led some such at Elmira Bridge Works in 1896, 110 ft. 
, 10 ft. deep with 8-in. angles, which at that time were 
coming into use. The rolling of these large angles 
seems to have stopped the development of a new type of 
ite girder, namely, that in which the flanges were made 
four angles and plates in the place of two angles and 
Girders of this type were built at Elmira for the 
Railroad in 1894 and 1895. 
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The Evolution of Beam Forms 


There are Operative in the realm of nature two proc- 

“s Whose action is said by biologists to account for the 

mblances and differences existing in the forms of 

r vegetable life; the process of nivelization, by 

of which nature constantly tends to reduce all 

to the same level and thus to maintain a uniform 

aspect ot generic life, and the process of variation, by 

‘1! which individual members of any particular 

s tend to assert their own individuality and by reason 

heir virility are able not only to overcome the general 

ncency of nature to make all things uniform, but also 
verpetuate themselves in the rise of new species. 

se same two processes obtain in the evolution of 

'orms. There is on the one hand a tendency toward 

“cof one distinctive type of shape, but there is on 

‘her hand a constant tendency not only to improve 

the old forms, but also to bring into being new 

‘ms which will more exactly suit the conditions which 

‘nin bridge and building construction. It is by 












me into existence which are used for special pur- 
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of the latter process that a multiplicity,.of shapes: 
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poses and which are more exactly suited to those par- 
ticular uses and therefore more economical than any other 
form of section. 

The tendency toward standardization of beam shapes 
takes its rise largely with the manufacturers who desire 
to reduce the number of sections which they have to roll 
and thereby to attain the lowest possible cost of pro- 
duction; the tendency toward variation in beam shapes, 
on the other hand, takes its rise with the user who finds 
that in his particular line of fabrication the use of a new 
beam shape will enable him more exactly and economically 
to meet competition. Some of these new sections are 
evanescent; other permanent. 


Standardization of Beam Forms 


The I-beam sections actually rolled by the early mills 
were designed without reference to each other, so that 
flange widths, web thicknesses, slopes and the size of 
fillets varied in accordance with the judgment of the indi- 
vidual designer. The need for the standardization of 
sections was first felt in Germany and German engineers 
have first come to the idea of making uniform so-called 
normal profiles for rolled steel. At a meeting of the 
Technischer Verein fur Eisenhuttenwesen, held in De- 
cember, 1876, the suggestion was made for the first time 
to form a committee to be intrusted with the preparation 
of a manual for the computation and detailing of iron 
buildings. 

The German normal profiles were first recognized in 
1881 by the Prussian Minister of Public Works. The 
same normal profiles came into use also later in Austria- 
Hungary. The year therefore marks a notable date in 
the history of the design of the rolled I-beam for the 
reason that in the ultimate.analysis the I-beam sections 
recognized as standard in all countries owe their origin 
to the experiments and investigations made by the German 
standards committee. The 12-in. and 15-in. steel beams 
published to be rolled in 1884 by Carnegie Brothers & Co. 
conformed to the principles upon which the system of 
the German normal profile sections was designed with 
such modifications as were made necessary by American 
rolling mill practice. As the new steel sections were 
about 20 per cent. lighter than those of equivalent strength 
in wrought iron, their advantages were recognized by 
engineers and architects, with the consequence that the 
steel shapes adopted by other mills conformed closely to 
those rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company, except in 
such minor details as the slope of flanges, radius of 
fillets, minimum weights, etc. The process of standardiza- 
tion was hastened by the disappearance of the wrought- 
iron beam as a commercial entity and the elimination in 
1894 of the rolling of intermediate weight sections in 
single pound variations. 

An intimation of the changes which have taken place 
in the shape and weight of sections is given in table I. 


Table 1—Minimum Weight 15-In. Beams as Rolled by Carnegie 
Steel Company, ‘ 
-—Web.— ———F lange. ——, 
¢ & 3 ¥ ¢ 
a)’ Caen s 6¢ z 

eee eer a 

Ye 2 a << 8 oo a 3 3 & 

2 a e 8; £s S& Be Se ca 

a a a sh “a <a Sa = 

-530 
1873 Iron 15 50 15.0 48.4 ee 4.50 875 1:3.93 
1876 Iron 15 50 150 43.5 .435 500 .938 1:4.00 
1884 Iron 15 50 1.50 47.0 .470 5.03 -875 1:4.56 
1884 Steel 15 41 12.0 ‘50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:6.71 
1889 Iron 15 5O 150 49.0 .4909 5.05 .845 1:4.00 
1889 Steel 15 41 12.0 50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:6,.71 
1890 Iron 15 50 150 49.0 .490 5.05 .845 1:4.00 
1890 Steel 15 41 12.0 50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:6,71 
1892 Iron 15 50 15.0 49.0 490 5.05 <5 1:4.00 
1892 Steel 15 41 12.0 500 400 5.50 .590 1:6,71 
1893 Steel 15 41 12.0. 50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:6.71 
1894 Steel 15 41 12.0 50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:6.71 
1895 Steel 15 41 12.0 50.0 .400 5.50 .590 1:671 
1896 Steel 15 42 12.48 49.3 .410 5.50  .622 1:6.00 
to 1908 

An examination will show that the general tendency in 


beam design during 23 years of manufacture has been 
to increase the width of the flanges and to decrease the 
thickness of the web. Excellent as have been the results 
which have followed the adoption of these standard sec- 
tions by the Association of American Steel Manufacturers, 
formed at Atlantic City August 9, 1805, competent de- 
signers know very well that the mills publish to roll even 
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now a larger number of sections than is absolutely re- 
quired by good principles of design. It is very seldom 
necessary to use anything but the minimum weight sec- 
tions of each depth and the use of other weights is ac- 
companied in all cases by a loss in that efficiency which 
is measured by the proportion of weight or area to section 
modulus. 

The standardization of I-beam sections in England 
has followed a somewhat similar course to that pursued 
in the United States, with the exception that the English 
manufacturers have gone further in the elimination of 
the multiplicity of shapes and in the simplification of use. 
The list entitled British Standard Sections was issued in 
February, 1903, and since that date English practice has 
conformed itself thereto. The beam sections in their 
minimum weights and shallower depths follow fairly 
closely to the American standard sections. Sections over 
15 in., however, have slightly wider flanges and thicker 
webs with consequent increase in weight. 


Variation in Beam Forms 


In 1885 the Darlington Iron & Steel Company began 
to manufacture near H-beams, as they would be called 
today, especially adapted for roof beams in the place of 
wood in pit workings and for steel props in supporting 
the roofs of mines. The first appearance of these near 
H-beams in steel manufacturers’ publications in the 
United States, known to the writer, is in the 1888 manual 
of the Pencoyd Iron Works. The H-beam proper appears 
first in a blueprint list issued by the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany in 1900. The first line of H-beams with regular 
sequence rolled in the United States were placed on the 
market by the Carnegie Steel Company in 1907. 


The Inception of the Three-High Mill 


As already mentioned, the first beams rolled in the 
United States were rolled on a mill having three vertical 
rolls. Most of the earlier sections, however, were rolled 
on a two-high mill, such as had been used in the rolling 
of rails. The unsatisfactory performance of the two- 
high rail mill at Johnstown moved John Fritz, chief engi- 
neer of the Cambria Iron Company, to devise the three- 
high mill, and the first rail was rolled on it on July 29, 
1857. The introduction of the three-high mill gave the 
Cambria Iron Company a rail plant far in advance of any 
other plant in the world, and the use of the three-high 
mill has been extended since that day to the rolling of all 
kinds of sections, so that today it is the standard mill for 
rolling structural shapes. It has been very much im- 
proved of course since the date of its first introduction, 
and it is capable of still further improvement by the use 
of rolls of greater weight and larger diameter, by the 
use of the angular method of turning rolls, etc., so that 
on this type of mill it is possible economically to produce, 
should need require, I-beam sections of greater depth, 
wider flange width and thinner web thickness than has 
ever been accomplished. In fact, it cannot yet be said 
that we have reached the limit of economical production 
on this type of mill. 

The important question whether it is not possible to 
roll wide flange I-girders in the same way as the German 
normal profiles has already been answered in Germany 
in the affirmative. Girders of about 10 in. in height and 
the same in flange width have been made there without 
difficulty on the regular grooved rolls of the three-high 
mill, but the difficulties increase with the depth of the 
beam. 


Introduction of the Universal Beam Bill 


The first successful cperation, however, of the uni- 
versal beam mill on a commercial scale is that of the mill 
constructed at Differdingen, Germany, by the Deutsch- 
Luxemburgisch Bergwerks und Hutten-Aktiengesellschaft 
under the patents of Henry Grey in the years 1900 and 
1901. This mill was placed in operation in 1902, and in 
addition to rolling the German normal profile sections, it 
rolled the wide flange Differdingen girder beams and 
H-beams. 

The next universal beam mill is that built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company at South Bethlehem, Pa., under 
the Grey patents. In its pamphlet issued in January, 
1907, the Bethlehem Steel Company said that its new 
strvctural mills would be in operation in July, 1907, and 
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by the end of 1908 the entire line of Bethleh. 
beams, H-beams and special I-beams had been | 
the market. The Bethlehem Steel Company | 
rolled the American standard sections on its \niversa| 
beam mill, but has substituted therefor a line o/ sections 
varying in depth from 8 in. to 30 in. and in flanve width 
from 5% in. to 10% in., with webs thinner than the 
American standard. sections. 


girder 
iced on 
> never 


The Woodward Iron Company 


Important Improvements at Its Alabama Blast Furnaces 


Representatives of the Woodward Iron Company and 
of the Birmingham Coal & Iron Company completed in 
New York last week the details of the merger of the 
Alabama properties of the two companies. Both corpora- 
tions will go out of existence, the Woodward Iron Com- 
pany of Delaware having been organized to acquire the 
land and properties, except current accounts, of the Bir- 
mingham Coal & Iron Company of New York and the 
Woodward Iron Company of Alabama. The officers of 
the new company will be the same as of the Woodward 
Iron Company of Alabama, namely, J. H. Woodward, 
president, A. H. Woodward, vice-president, R. H. Bannis- 
ter, secretary, and D. E. Wilson, treasurer. The consolida- 
tion became effective April 1, its terms having been ac- 
cepted by practically all of the stockholders of both com- 
panies and of the creditors of the Birmingham Coal & 
Iron Company. The Woodward Iron Company of Dela- 
ware has the following capitalization: 

5 per cent. 40-year sinking fund gold bonds 
(total authorized amount $25,000,000) 

6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, preferred 
as to dividends and principal 

Common _ stock 
Total 

The present issue of $13,500,000 bonds is applied as 
follows : 1 
To retire $2,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. 

bonds of the Birmingham Iron Company. . .$2,000,000 
To pay for properties acquired 9,000,000 
To pay for improvements and expenses of con- 

solidation and the corporate purposes of the 

new corporation 

A sinking fund, beginning in 1917, is provided on the 
basis of 3 cents for every ton of coal and every ton of ore 
mined, with a minimum for each year of one-half of 1 per 
cent. on the total principal amount of bonds outstanding. 
The prospectus of the consolidation puts the earning power 
of the combined properties on the basis of past years at $1,- 
000,000 a year. The interest requirements are $675,000 
and a 6 per cent. dividend on the preferred stock would 
call for $180,000, leaving an estimated balance for reserves 
and common stock dividend of $145,000. 

The Woodward Iron Company has five blast furnaces. 
three at Woodward, Ala., and two Vanderbilt furnaces at 
3oyles, Ala. The total annual capacity is put at 375,000 
tons of pig iron. The combined properties are estimated to 
have 380,000,000 tons of coal, 286,000,000 tons of red iron 
ore and, 10,000,000 tons of brown ore. The surface hold- 
ings are put at 37,000 acres. The company owns. and 
operates 21.4 miles of railroad. 

An extensive programme of improvements has bee? 
provided for. The Woodward Iron Company is now 
operating at Woodward 60 Koppers by-product coke ovens. 
The plan is to build 90 additional by-product ovens. At 
Woodward a new blast furnace will be built of 400 tons 
capacity, replacing the small No. 1 furnace of that group 
The present steam blowing engines will be retained as 4 
reserve plant and two turbo blowers of 55,000 cu. ft. 
capacity will be installed. The whole power plant will be 
operated condensing. The No. 2 Vanderbilt furnace, which 
is the larger furnace at that plant, will be relined, as well 
as its stoves, and will be equipped with a new top. At the 
Mulga coal mine of the Woodward company 4 second 
shaft will be equipped so as to bring the output of the mine 
up to 2,500 tons a day. At the Woodward blast furnace 
plant an impounding reservoir will be built with a 
pacity of 200,000,000 gallons. A high pressure reservolt, 
which is provided adjacent to the furmaces, has 4 
pacity of 15,000,000 gallons. The new construction will 
begin at once. 


$13,500,000 


3,000,000 
10,000,000 
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‘ative committee of the new Woodward Iron 
sists of J. H. Woodward, A. H. Woodward, 


nister, Robert Jamieson and H. M. Atkinson. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation's Report 


Net Earnings in 1911 Exceeded Any Former Year 


ort of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for the 
December 31, 1911, differs from those of other 
inies thus far made public, in showing increased 


‘5. The income account compares as follows: 
1911 1910 
ITiNG Profit... .eesceseeans $4,392,262* re aes 
ME. v.00 02 4b ewe eee oe bee Mee 187,303 7,702 
MC . cbendney eee eee ee $4,579,565 $4, 343, 862 
> op Soa s ee wen de an ao $210,886 $185,294 
n uted l deOh . vitemaaenotecns 1,654,700 1,486,956 
Wb oe Cas ee ee eee 675,000 670,000 
1S. sot eWeek ec bene 2,540,586 2,342,250 
Surplus ..+sees%6eeeeed ese nn ai beads $2,038, 979 $2, 001, 612 
| nlus iis diadewweeeaa eee 5,269,688 3,268,076 


surplus ..ccsosceaueevetebeles $7, 308 667 $5,269,688 

ducting expenditures for ordinary and extraordinary re- 

maintenanee and provisions for exploitation and exhaustion 
irtization of patterns, etc., approximately $2,850,000. 


The balance sheet as Of December 31, 1911 compares 
; 1] Ws 
Assets. 
1911 1910 
iccol AIRS occ Gale. Blane’ w e-saln eee atin a $54,305,936 
S th trustee... .cdabuuse cubeawes 251,672 281,868 
CB .ocncrsh bh seeneel eeeenn 7,273,875 7,598,386 
iccounts receivable......... 5,778,396 4,954,647 
s investments. tic. vases e's 30,191 20,950 
6000 0} 6 swat ae aatete tee 1,412,470 3,298,807 
Charges wic«ccectawtakieweaten 1,625,136 1,799,202 
; Radiata ees $75,077,255 $72,259,796 
Liabilities. 

I sk 2. «ss soe eee $14,908,000 $14,908,000 
kk woe 005 ee eae ee eeewe 14,862,000 14,862,000 
0 6406s ceed SAE ak Ob ew ese 25,993,000 
W orks: v.sey od tectak Uae Coma sole 1,365,533 
ccounts payable............ 6,408,230 7,773,864 
nterest . \iscs‘sp shakey ewes 448,446 472,182 
depreciation, etc.......+++ 4,151,257 1,260,163 
ery r relining furnaces, etc...... 699,120 355,365 
Surplus . .. os «0's: es 5:60 kee a 7,308,667 5,269,688 
o aiune latte eighth Wigials mebiea $75,077,255 $72, 259, 796 
lers booked and on hand for the past seven years ended 

r 31, were as follows: 
Orders booked Orders on hand 

in year end of year 

0 6 0 0s poe dr eae eae Caen $28,607,561 $15,885,198 
003 05 6b si hbbiedis oa ee 29,580,572 17,370,660 
009% etme eau aaeee 28,696,511 14,073,834 
+s \eaiendig Rasy We bean 14,458,997 7,592,502 
aos wodihx bok Rinse seen 15,615,018 8,425,736 
on ae Aor eee oe ee 16,216,570 13,300,885 
‘Sas 03 0 Re ec a 18,123,129 14,466,307 
m President Charles M. Schwab’s accompanying 
remarks to the stockholders the following extracts are 


he latter part of the calendar year just ended was a 
iod of most unsatisfactory business conditions in the 
and steel market, the volume of sales being small and 
es abnormally low. The earnings of the corporation, 
ever, were the largest since its incorporation, 
Che increased plant provided by the capital éxpenditures 
last few years has not as yet, on account of unfavor- 
market conditions, been operated to its maximum out- 
ind this, together with the low prices prevailing, has 
ted this increased earning capacity from contributing 
adequate measure to the actual earnings of the 
ration, 
e situation of the Bethlehem plant has been greatly 
hened in the past year. Its sources of supply of 
laterials have been protected by very favorable long- 
ntracts without the necessity of capital investment. 
improvements and additions have been made in 
‘ng efficiency and economies, and the general condi- 
pertaining to plant and its organization have been 
it to a high standard. 
Union Iron Works Company, the Harlan & Hol- 
rth Corporation and the Samus! L. Moore & Sons 
tion continue to show steady progress both in 
of plant facilities and in volume of profitable 
In the case of each one of these operating com- 
Pamies the net profits for the yéar were the largest since 
‘mation of the corporation. The plants of these 
‘ics are being steadily and consistently enlarged and 
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improved in conformity with well-defined plans as to their 
ultimate development. 

To a greater degree now than at any time in the history 
of the steel industry it has become necessary for those 
plants which are to retain their respective territorial or 
trade positions to effect every operating economy possible 
by improved and additional plant equipment, and to extend 
their business along lines natural to their location or facil- 
ities. This may require the entrance of this corporation 
into fields of activity not heretofore contemplated. The 
continued necessity for additional plant investment and for 
working capital required in financing large contracts and 
an increasing volume of business require investments which 
it is prudent to provide so far as practicable from earn- 
ings rather than by increase of indebtedness. This policy 
of plant improvement out of earnings (except in the case 
of large additions) and the. reduction of indebtedness 
should be adhered to until such a time as the financial and 
physical condition of the corporation and its properties 
warrants the application of earnings to the payment of 
dividends. 

The plan mentioned in the last report, of refunding ex- 
isting bonds and notes by a consolidated mortgage bond 
issue and thus reducing the heavy sinking fund obligations 
that must now be met out of earnings, has been under con- 
sideration throughout the year, but the unfavorabie bond 
market prevailing has prevented the consummation of 
the plan 


Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association 


Among the concerns which assisted in the organization 
of the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association at Chatta- 
nooga recently, were the Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry 
Company, Chattanooga Armature Works, Price-Evans 
Foundry Company, Converse Bridge Company, Chatta- 
nooga Boiler Company, Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, 
Columbian Iron Works, Street Bros. Machine Company, 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Works, Roane Iron Company, 
Cahill Iron Works, Wheland Machine Works, Heron Iron 
Bedstead Company and Tennessee Blowpipe Company, 
Chattanooga; Robert Jakes Foundry Company and Ten- 
nessee Metal Culvert Company, Nashville; Oliver Mfg. 
Company, Knoxville Iron Company, Knoxville; Clarksville 
Foundry Company, Clarksville, and Athens Foundry & 
Mfg. Company, Athens. 


An Indianapolis Shipping Guide 

The Indianapolis Trade Association has published a 
Shipping Guide for the use of its members. So far as 
the association has been able to learn, it is the most com- 
plete of its’ kind in the country. Its chief purpose is to 
indicate the most direct routing for a shipment from 
Indianapolis to any given point in the State and the 
adjoining States of Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. 
The publication is of the loose-leaf style. Opposite the 
name of each town is the correct routing, with kind of 
service, initial lines, junction points and intermediate 
lines, number of transfers, time of arrival at destination 
and whether there is a through package car to the point. 
Railroad men who’ were consulted and who have seen the 
Guide say it is the most comprehensive volume of the kind 
they have ever examined. It has been copyrighted and 
is loaned to members of the association for their exclusive 
use. 


Hendricks Bros. Now a Corporation.—Following the 
recent death of Francis Hendricks, the partnership which 
conducted a business in metals under the name of Hen- 
dricks Bros. at 49 Cliff street, New York, was dissolved 
and a corporation organized to bear the same name and 
carry on the business as heretofore. Harmon W. Hen- 
dricks was elected president of the new corporation and 
E. J. Geane, secretary and treasurer. The business to be 
conducted under the new organization is one of the most 
important of its kind in New York City. 


The Samson manganese bronze made by the Atkinson 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been tested by the Henry 
Souther Engineering Company, Hartford, Conn., with re- 
sults in part as follows: Tensile strength, 77,000 tb. ; elastic 
limit, 43,000 tb.; elongation, 30.5 per cent.; reduction of 
area, 33 per cent. 
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The Machinery Markets 


A fair but rather quiet business has prevailed in nearly all sections of the country in the last week, with 
New England reporting a decided improvement. Philadelphia also has experienced more activity and the 


general inquiry in that city is more favorable. In Ne 


w York good business is pending as it has been {or some 


weeks, and all dealers have done fairly or well. Detroit found the automobile industry more active and there 
was a good call for grinding machines. Cincinnati is hopeful because of numerous inquiries and quiet buying 
on the part of the railroads, Export inquiry has somewhat declined in Cincinnati. Cleveland has had a calj 
for replacements chiefly and there is much good second-hand machinery on the market; while handling and 
electrical equipment, water wheels and gas engines have been in good demand. Chicago has received some 


desirable inquiries, one representing about $25,000. I 


n the South business is only fair because of the floods, 


although in Texas water-power projects for irrigation purposes and electrical machinery are receiving much 


attention. 


Many single-tool inquiries have been the feature in St. Louis. 


Ship building is promoting 


machinery demands on the Pacific coast, where the total of inquiries is about normal and a heavy demand exists 


for pumping. machinery. 


New York 


New York, April 10, 1912. 

That conditions have been fair and in some cases 
good in the last week is conceded by most machinery 
dealers in New York. The trade should be doing bet- 
ter, however, especially in the direction of filling railroad 
requirements and its desire to see more and better in- 
quiries and orders is justified. The railroads continue 
very slow in replacements and extensions of shop 
equipment. Later reports show that some manufactur- 
ers did better in. March than was supposed. No new 
propositions of unusual character have come before the 
trade, but orders from here and there brought the vol- 
ume of business up to a fair figure. It is reported by 
New York representatives that the Eastern Southern 
states are active because of the season for mill repairs. 
The big list of the Delaware & Hudson, out since the 
first of the year, has not yet been placed but will ma- 
terialize at an early date, if the intentions of the road 
officials are unchanged. Numerous changes have 
been made in the list. Orders for the shop equip- 
ment of the Jersey City Technical High School, re- 
cently placed, were distributed among about ten deal- 
ers and manufacturers. Specifications for the foun- 
dry and other equipment required by the school are 
now being prepared. The list of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, Jersey City, is still 
pending, and a few other propositions look good. 
The Lighthouse Service of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is in the market for a few tools for 
its Tompkinsville, Staten Island, shop. Bids are 
asked on a circular shear, a four-spindle drill press 
and a I in. x 15 in. turret lathe. Estimates must be 
submitted by April 15. 

The Braender Rubber & Tire Company, Wallington, 
N. J., has been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock 
to manufacture tires and other rubber goods. The com- 
pany is having plans prepared for a factory to be 
equipped with up-to-date rubber working machinery. 
The incorporators are Harry Braender, Philip Braen- 
der, White Plains, N. Y., and Frederick Braender, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

The George F. Shevlin Mfg. Company, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has been incorporated with $600,000 cap- 
ital stock to take over the business of Baker & Shev- 
lin of that place, manufacturers of paper mill machin- 
ery. The company is planning to enlarge the machine 
shop and foundry to accommodate the manufacture of 
some patent specialties. The incorporators are G. F. 
Shevlin, C. B. Kilmer, Saratoga Springs, and T. Kerley, 
Ballston Spa. 

The Standard Metal Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J., 
has had plans prepared and is receiving bids for an ad- 
dition, 45 x 110 ft., three stories, to be added to its 
factory at Chestnut, Malvern and Jefferson streets. The 
estimated cost of the improvements is $20,000. 

The Auburn Thread & Twine Company, Auburn, 
N. ss has commenced construction of its factory build- 
ing, which is to be 90 x 200 ft., one story and basement, 
of brick. 

The Common Council of the city of Yonkers, N. 
Y., has authorized the preparation of plans for a garb- 
age incineration plant with a capacity of 120 tons of 
garbage daily. 

R. U. Delepenha & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are 
receiving bids for an addition to their plant 60 x 8o ft., 
four stories and basement, to be known as Factory 


Oo. 2. 
Thos. R. Crane, Schenectady, N. Y., has been award- 


ed the contract for a sewage disposal plant to be con- 
structed at Hobart, N. Y. 

The General Ele.tric Company is adding to its 
plant at Schenectady a factory 86 x 306 ft., three stories 
and basement, with “L” 58 x 111 ft. of reinforced con- 
crete construction and a substation 60 x 116 ft., one 
story, of brick with concrete floor. 

The International Concrete Piling Company, James- 
town, N. Y., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, and will cngage in general contracting and con- 
struction work, for which considerable mechanical 
equipment will be required. The directors are F. G. 
Curtis, D. A. Curtis and H. G. Rask. 

The Ontario Knife Company, Franklinville, N. Y,, 
has let a contract for a steel and concrete addition to its 
plant to cost $40,000. Other buildings including a brick 
office building will be added in the summer, requiring 
a total outlay including machinery and equipment of 


100,000. 

The Eadie Vehicle & Gear Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 

has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 
and is arranging plans for a plant for the manufacture 
of automobiles and auto-trucks. The directors are John 
M. Eadie, George P. Keating, Seward H. Miller, Will- 
iam J. Donovan and Howard G, E. Smith. The offices 
are 464 Ellicott Square Building. 
_ The F. F. Dalley Company, Buffalo, manufacturer 
of polishes, has awarded the contract for an addition 
70 x 112 ft., three stories and basement, to be made to 
its plant on Military Road and the Erie Railroad to the 
Hydro Construction Company, Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Gasoline Motor Company, Buffalo, is 
having plans prepared for an addition 120 x 130 ft. brick 
and two stories of mill construction to be added to its 
plant at Niagara street, Audubon avenue and the New 
York Central Railroad belt line. Considerable equip- 
ment of iron working machinery will be required. 

The Strong Steel Foundry Company, Buffalo, 1s 
having plans prepared for its new foundry plant at 
Hertel avenue and the Erie Railroad. The building will 
be of steel frame construction with corrugated iron 
sheathing and slag roofing. Between 400 and 500 tons 
of structural steel will be required. . 

The Electrolytic Products Company, Buffalo, 1s 
building an addition to its plant at Elmwood and Hertel 
avenue and the Erie Railroad to provide additional bat- 
tery space and increased facilities for its tinning de- 
partment. 


New England 
Boston, MAss., April 9, 1912. 


The improvement in business has become so notice 
able that very few manufacturers or dealers believe 
is a transient one. The machine tool dealers did a very 
good business in March and the builders of machinery 
report orders increasing in number, from a more wide- 
ly distributed clientage and in rather larger lots. Re- 
ports from the Naugatuck Valley state that the brass 
business has improved a great deal since the advance 10 
copper and the mills are running much fuller than for 
a long time past. ; 

The most important announcement of the week 's 
the consolidation of the Wells Brothers Company 49 
the Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company, both of Greenfield, 
Mass., and among the largest producers of taps and dies 
in the world. owever, the reports of a much et 
consolidation in this industry are authoritatively state 
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-hout foundation. Still another consolidation in 
nery trade is reported to be under way. 
ndications are that the amount of new indus- 
iding this season will be considerably in excess 
ir, and should all tentative plans be carried 
‘tal enlargement of manufacturing capacity in 
es will be a very large one. 
improvement in Connecticut industrial stocks 
month ago continues in a manner to indicate an 
« business. The Stanley Kule & Level Com- 
\ew Britain, advanced 10 points to 335; the Col- 
npany, Collinsville went up 5 points to 185; the 
« Atwood Mfg. Company, Waterbury, is up 4 
-to 44 on the common and to 95 on the preferred; 
Pratt & Cady Company, Hartford, advanced 3 
ts to 95; the International Silver Company, pre- 
the Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, New Bri- 
n Machine Company New Britain, and the Pratt & 
iiney Company, Hartford, have advanced 2 points; 
« Facle Lock Company, Terryville 1 point and Lan- 
iers, brary & Clark, New Britain % point. In’'a few 
Lit cases a slight shrinkage is reportcd. The Hart- 
| Stock Exchange is quoting 20 new stocks, among 
them the Capewell Horse Nail Company whose 60 per 
ent, stock is quoted at 600 asked; the North & Judge 
Mic. Company, New Britain 20 per cent. stock at 80 bid 
25 par; the Terry Steam Turbine Company, a 10 per 
cent. stock, at 200 bid, and the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, Stamford, a 1o per cent. stock, at 205 bid. 
fhe Johnson Steel Wheels Corporation has been 
organized with works at 30 Kemble street, Boston, to 
-nufacture a new hollow spoke steel wheel, the special 
of which is for mortar trucks. William Carlisle 
johnson is the president. 
lhe Waterbury Buckle Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
will erect a new factory building 58 x 123 ft., three 
‘ries and basement. The structure will be of brick 
ll construction. 
lhe Gaynor & Mitchell Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has purchased a tract of land on Stratford ave- 
nue, Stratford, a suburb of Bridgeport, and w.!1 remove 
ts brass foundry business to a plant to be established 
on the premises. 
The Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Company, Water- 
Conn., will build an addition to its power house, 


VV 


purpose 
t 


“1 
vilie, 


36 x 100 ft., one story. 
The Collins Company, Collinsville, Conn., will build 
i dam establishing a reservoir on the Farmington River 


about a mile from the works. A hydro-electric plant 
will be established to replace a portion of the present 
steam power. 

The American Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., will erect a building 30 x 62 ft., two stories and 


hasement of brick with steel and reinforced concrete 
floors 
The Meriden Electric Light Company, Meriden, 


(onn., will enlarge its lighting plant by the erection of 
building 44 x 95 ft., to house three boilers. 
The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., will erect 
building to be given up to administration denart- 
ents and a research laboratory. It will have three 
tories and a basement. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itx., April 9, 1912. 
In this market one finds both pessimism and optim- 


tools. It must be conceded that the available business 


scarcely plentiful enough to be distributed among all 
the dealers and makers to their several satisfactions. 
this connection it is reported that the list of tools 
‘or the Wabash Railroad which in its original form 
promised something for everybody has now been mate- 
‘ally cut down.. A number of very desirable inquiries 
on reported, however, and sales-of small lots of tools 
“ave Deen reasonably numerous. One inquiry which if 
veloped into a sale will total up to $25,000 is reported 
yom a nearby suburb, Other tools upon which quota- 
ons are being asked include three 30-in. lathes, a num- 
' drill presses, four boring mills, two radial drills, 

ce planer, two millers and several grinders. An 
“wally large proportion of these machines are of 
¥ types and two of the drill presses are a new type 
‘ch power all-geared upright drill. Interest has 
een taken in the sale at auction of the machinery 
\, ‘pment of the American Electric Fuse Company at 
‘kegon, Mich. The plant and equipment are mod- 
“nd reports indicate that a considerable portion has 
acquired by local dealers. The County Traction 
vany closed last week for a group of machine tools, 
csirability of the order bringing out very active 


c etition, 


if 


le 
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The Cravens Company has been organized with a 
capital stock of $5,000 to manufacture electrical devices 


by George W. Cravens, Ralph Bicard and William F. 
Freudenreich. 

The Central Plow Steel Company has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $2,500 to 
manufacture metals. The incorporators are S. S. Jonas, 
John R. Pruyn and L. C. Cooper. 

The International Light, Novelty & Specialty Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by R. M. Royce, P. J. Hower and B. Mac- 
Steven. The company will manufacture novelties. 

The Union Electric Enginecring Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manu- 
ractare electric motors and machinery. he organizers 
are A. A. Worsely, W. P. Stuart and Hugo Krause. 

The Emerson-Brantingham Company, Rockford, Ili, 
will begin work on the erecticn of a new foundry build- 
ing as soon as the weathe: makes the pouring of con- 
crete feasible. 

The spike mill of the Illinois Steel Company at Joliet 
was ‘recently damaged by fire with a loss of about 
$10,000, most of which was on the machinery equip- 
ment. 

The American Well Works, Aurora, IIl., is about to 
begin the erection of an addition to its machine shop 
64x 170 ft. and one story. The building will be trav- 
ersed by a crane and the company is now figuring on its 
new equipment. 

E. A. Havens, operating a pattern shop at Peoria, 
Ill., has purchased land and let a contract tor the erec- 
tion of a new shop 50x 150 ft., two stories. 

The Belvidere Screw & Machine Company, Belvi- 
dere, Ill., at a directors’ meeting considered plans for 
increasing the company’s capital stock from $100,000 to 
$2,000,000, of which increase $60,600 is to be devoted 
to additional plant buildings and facilities doubling the 
present capacity. 

The Cairo Electric Light & Traction Company, 
Cairo, Ill, has announced plans for the coming year 
invu'ving the expenditure of $200,000 in improvements. 

E. E. Evans, Mercedes, IIl., has purchased land and 
is about to build thereon a machine shop 50x 120 ft., the 
equipment for which is to be bought. 

The Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway, Ottawa, 
Ill., is contemplating plans for the installation of an 
auxiliary steam power plant to augment its hydro- 
electric plant at Marseilles. 

The Waterloo Canning Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
is preparing plans for the erection of an adidtion to its 
plant to be 65 x 140 ft. and the work of construction is 
to be started as soon as possible. 

The Racine File Company, Racine, Wis., has begun 
construction of a new fireproof factory building in that 


city. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9, 1912. 

The past week has been productive of a somewhat 
better movement in general machine tools, although the 
buying has been largely confined to single tools and 
occasional small lots. A number of projects which 
have been considered for some little time have de- 
veloped into orders. In addition to the general run of 
miscellaneous business in sight several projects, involv- 
ing considerable equipment are being discussed. In 
this connection, however, much depends on the con- 
tinued activity as well as further improvement in gen- 
eral business. The higher rate of activity in the iron 
and steel mills as well as industrial plants in which tool 
equipment is involved is ee encouraging to the 
trade. It will take comes uying, however, to 
absorb stocks of tools as well as put idle capacity of 
manufacturing plants in operation and bring conditions 
back to normal. 

General inquiry is more favorable, particularly in the 
smaller classes of equipment. Railroad buying is, how- 
ever, still at a comparative standstill. 

Second hand equipment, particularly up to date tools, 
dave been in better demand and this branch of the 
trade is on a somewhat broader basis. A moderate 
volume of business im second hand boilers and engines 
has been moving with inquiries for the larger capacity 
equipment a shade better. Plant activities do not show 
any marked: improvement; here and there a slight bet- 
terment in the active rate has been reported, but 
erally conditions are practically anchanged. 
casting plants continue to note a’ slight betterment in 
the volume of new business, a y iron foun, 
dries have not shown any pr ement in 
the active rate. : ‘ 

The Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iron Company, 


: 
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Chestnut street, which is building a steel and iron foun- 
dry at Crum Lynne, Pa., is in the market for a consid- 
erable quantity of foundry machinery and equipment, 
including two cupolas, a one-ton electric hoist, a core 
making machine, tumbling barrels, emery grinders, hack 
saw machine, drill press, shaper, sand blast apparatus 
and general foundry supplies. 

The William Steele & Sons Company has begun 
work on the erection of a 10-story concrete commercial 
manufacturing building, to be built at 1324 to 1334 Vine 
street for Goodman Brothers & Hinlein. The build- 
ing will be 100 x 154 ft., having three fronts. Specifica- 
tions for the boilers, elevators and other needed equip- 
ment will be given out by the builders at an early date. 

Fire badly damaged the structural department of 
the Philadelphia Steel & Wire Company’s plant in Cam- 
den, N. J.. March 8. That any delay in operations may 
be minimized the work of that department has been 
transferred to its old plant and the work of rebuilding 
and re-equipping the burned plant will be immediately 
rushed. Already a considerable portion of the new 
equipment required has been purchased. The loss will 
probably aggregate $100,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company notes 
a material improvement in inquiries for its various prod- 
ucts, particularly for punch and shears, which have been 
in very light demand for some months. Its plant is 
operating on about an 85 per cent. basis and more 
active conditions are looked forward to. Several mod- 
erate plant improvements are reported, including addi- 
tional sidings to facilitate loading and unloading of 
materials and tools. 

The King-Ganey Construction Company, New York, 
has, it is stated, been awarded the contract for the 
building of the new dam in the Gunpowder River valley, 
in connection with the water supply system of the city 
of Baltimore, Md. The cost of the work will be about 
$374.884. It is said that a large construction plant will 
be necessary to carry on the work. 

Sealed proposals will be taken until April 15 by 
Morris L. Cooke, director of Public Works, city of 
Philadelphia, under contract No. 183, for furnishing a 
concrete mixer for the Queen Lane station, contract 
No. 184, Pitometer sets, with recording devices for 
waste water survey work and two permanent Pitometer 
sets for the Queen Lane filters; contract No. 186, for 
furnishing one oxy-acetylene welding and cutting out- 
fit; contract No. 187, for cast iron pipe; contract No. 
188, pig lead; contract No. 189, structural steel bolts, 
nuts, etc., for the Shawmont pumping station; con- 
tract No. 190, a 48x 36-in.x 12/ft. planer for the city 
shop. 

Dubble & Zinn, Myerstown, Pa., are making an addi- 
tion to their foundry which when complete will double 
the capacity of the moulding floor. A contract for a 
new 5-ton jib crane has been given Alfred Box & Co., 
while a new 50-hp. boiler will be installed by the Leb- 
anon Boiler Works. Other improvements are contem- 
plated, which, when completed, will make the plant en- 
tirely modern and up to date. 

The Nelson Valve Company notes a material in- 
crease in its business and a night shift has been put on 
in the steel and bronze departments. The recent gain 
in business has been steady and gradual and the outlook 
for business is considered good as inquiries involving 
future work have been numerous. 

Plans are in progress for a two-story bakery build- 
ing to be erected in Pottstown, Pa., for John L. Schultz. 
Charles Balderston, architect, is preparing plans which 
tentatively provide for a 60x 140-ft. building. 

The Power Equipment Company has a contract to 
erect an asphalt mixing plant in Baltimore, Md., for the 
Elder Paving & Construction Company, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad between Montabello and Jenkins 
avenues. The plant will be two stories, of steel and 
concrete and the necessary machinery will be purchased 
by the Elder company. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, April 9, 1912. 

Local machine tool houses received a light volume of 
orders during the week, business being almost entirely 
in single tools. One local machine tool builder placed 
an order for four motor driven planers. Much of the 
business that is coming out at present is for tools to 
replace those now in use, the more general use of high 
spect steel causing manufacturers to replace old ma- 
chinery with heavier and more modern equipment. As 
a result of these replacements there is a large quantity 
of fairly good machinery on the market. 

In handling equipment there is a good demand for 
cranes and some inquiries for coal handling machinery. 
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The demand for water wheels is holding up \el] 
electrical equipment there is a fair demand ' 
motors but little call for large motors and ger 
The demand for gas engines is fairly good, 
steam engine market is dull. 

A new plant for the manufacture of buttoy 
built in Greenville, Ohio, by McKee & Blivey 
Company, Muscatine, lowa. Brick buildings wij] 5 
erected providing about 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space ; 

The Rogers Electric Laboratories Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture electrical apparatus to be 
used by physicians. The company expects to establish 
a plant and to buy some machinery. Its offices are at 
702 Schofield Building. G. D. Rogers is the president 

The Swanton Mfg. Company, Swanton, Ohio has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 { 
manufacture metal tanks, poultry fountains, incubators 
eave trough, etc. The incorporators are Christopher 
Glecker, C. C. Schell, William Melcher and others. 

The Helen Clay Company, New Richmond, Ohio 
has been organized to build a brick manufacturing plant 
at Carbonhill, Hocking County, Ohio. 

The city of Akron, Ohio, will spend nearly $2,000,000 
on a municipal water works plant using as a nucleus the 
plant owned by a private company, which will be taken 
over. 

Crooks & Uhl, Bucyrus, Ohio, will enlarge their 
plant and have placed orders for some new machinery 

The D. C. Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, maker o/ 
plumbers’ brass goods, has increased its capital stock 
from $75,000 to $100,000. 

The Owens Bottle Machine Company is planning the 
erection of a large plant in Toledo, Ohio, to replace one 
that was recently burned. 

_ The Kent Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, is plan- 
ning to erect a new plant on a site adjoining one to be 
occupied by the Owen Bottle Company. 

The Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
commenced the erection of a large six-story addition 
to its plant. 
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Cincinnati 


CinctnnaTI, Onto, April 9, 1912. 


As the spring season advances there is a more hope- 
ful feeling in all lines of business, and this has, to some 
extent, affected the machine tool trade. Inquiries are 
more numerous, and it is reported that the railroads are 
making quiet purchases of single tools. The export 
inquiry has eased up a little. Electrical equipment, of 
all kinds, is in fairly good demand, and local manufac- 
turers of generators and motors expect a busy summer 
season. 

The boiler and tank business shows some. improve- 
ment, and second-hand machinery dealers also make 
more optimistic reports. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has awarded the contract for a 32 x 160 ft. ex- 
tension to its main machine shop. The new structure 
will be of brick and steel, one story, and part of it will 
be used principally for a store room, and the remainder 
for additional assembling space. Architect G. W. 
Drach drew up the plans. 

The Mooney Belting Company, Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, for the purpose 
of making leather belts. T. E. Mooney, formerly with 
the Bradford Belting Company, is president of the new 
company; E. B. Mooney, vice-president, and George F. 
Mooney, secretary and treasurer. Manufacturing 
quarters have been secured at 844-846 West Sixth 
street. ‘ 

The Knabe Brothers Company, Norwood, Ohio, 
piano manufacturer, has awarded a contract to the Allyn 
Engineering Company, Second National Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, for the reconstruction of its factory and 
power plant, recently destroyed by. fire. The new 
structure will be of brick and almost a duplicate of the 
old plant. In addition to woodworking and_ other 
special machinery, considerable power plant equipment 
will probably be required. 

The F. L. Emmert Company, Cincinnati, has taken 
out a permit for a three story factory building of brick 
and steel construction, to cost about $14,000. It 's 
understood this will be used as a grain drying plant. 
Architect Jacob J. Rueckert drew up the plans. 

The Cincinnati & Covington Cold Storage Company. 
Covington, Ky., has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, and will establish a cold storage plant 
in a building already erected on Scott street, Covine 
ton. Among the incorporators named are G. H. Vor- 
derahe, Jr., Herman Westerman’and A. J. Halfhill. | 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnat!, w! 
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.mall addition to its planing mill at Winton 


is reported that James P. Bolger, Fifth and Mound 
Cincinnati, has acquired a site in South Nor- 
n which will be erected two large elevators. ‘or 
« both coal and grain. 
Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Company, Coy- 
Ky. has increased its capital stock from $25,- 
:>5,000. This addition to its resources was nec- 
, order to take care of its rapidly incteasing 
Some additions to its plant in Covington are 
| for a future date. 
Miller Shoe Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, has pur- 
the abandoned plant of the Cincinnati Milling 
Ml Company, on Spring Grove avenue, and will 
for the manufacture of shoes. The Cincinnati 
Mi Machine Company completed moving all of its 
to its large new plant at Oakley several 
Bavarian Brewing Company, Covington, Ky., 
intling its brew house and will build a much 
ne on the same site. It also contemplates in- 
additional ice-making machinery. 
nsiderable power plant equipment will be _ re- 
or the proposed St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, to be 
in Covington, Ky. Architects Samuel Hanna- 

& Sons, Cincinnati, have the plans in charge. 

\merican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. has decided to add two new buildings to its new 
that point. Particulars are not yet ava.lable 

e sizes of the buildings, or for what purpose 
re intended. 

s reported that the West Virginia Power & 

nsmission Company, Morgantown, W. Va., recently 
porated with $50,000 capital stock, intends erect- 
hydroelectric plant near Morgantown. P. J. Cro- 
Kindwood, W. Va., and Harold A. Dunn, Connells- 
Pa., are named among the incorporators. 

Kanawha Ice Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
een incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, to 
an ice plant. C. L. Gooch, A. V. Fitzwater and 

\W. McGuire are among the incorporators. 
\pril 5 the machine tool plant of Wm. Barker & 
Cincinnati, was badly damaged by fire. The loss 
s estimated at $30,000, fully covered by insurance. The 
, rm expects to be in operation in new quarters within 
the 1 30 days. Considerable belting, pulleys, etc., 
ill he required to fit up its new plant. 
U Street Railway Company, 


he Oakwood Dayton, 
is having plans prepared for large new concrete, 
ind steel car barns to be erected in that city. 
lhe People’s Street Railway Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, intends building extensive additions to its car 


‘he Dayton Light, Heat & Power Company, Day- 
Ohio, has acquired a site in South Edgmont, on 

it will erect a large power station some time in 
near future, 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIs, INp., April 9, 1912. 


the Westerfield Engine Starter Company, [ndian- 
with $50,000 capital stock has been organized by 
G. Westerfield, C. F. Hunt and J. E. Spann to equip 
plant for the manufacture of starting devices for 
Ollne engines. 
[he Thomson Pneumatic Tool Company, Indian- 
‘polis, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, 
by C. L. and Albert Thomson and H. F. Dorman and M. 
\. Justus to manufacture pneumatic tools. 
‘he Westrumite Company, Whiting, Ind., has been 
rporated with $400,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
re r ad making materials. The directors are G. S. 
:\ ae J. H. Fowler, F. J. Smith, F. M. Gavit 
Ned, 
National Aluminum & Bronze Mfg. Company, 
“lanapolis, has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
‘tock, to do a foundry and machine business. The 
‘tors are H. J. Weiler, H. Hunt and E. Davis. 
ne Mansfield Engineering Company, Indianapolis, 
ired the contract to build two government ship 
') the Cumberland River, below Nashville, Tenn., 
| being $486,000. 
Whitmore Handle Company, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
‘n incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, to 
‘-cture handles for implements. The directors 
_‘Vilham Whitmore, E. Whitmore and Charles 


Frank S. Betz Company, Hammond, Ind., has 
‘incorporated with $2,000,000 capital stock, to 
‘cture physicians’ and hospital instruments. The 
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directors are Frank S. Betz, Alvin F. Rohrer, A. Mur- 
ray Turner and Peter W. Meyn. 

The Clarence I. Hoffman Construction Company, 
Hammond, Ind., has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock, to do a general construction and con- 
tracting business.” The directors are ]. M. Stinson, C. 
I. Hoffman and M. T. Sherley. 


Detroit 
Detroit, Micu., April 9, 1912 


Local machine tool merchants report the volume of 
business transacted in March shows a gratifying in- 
crease over February totals. The present month has 
opened with trade on an irregular basis, here and there 
sales of a round lot of tools are reported, but the ma- 
jority of orders are for single tools only. Inquiry from 
the automobile trade continues, both for new equipment, 
for additions and for replacement purposes. There has 
been considerable call for grinding tools. The foundry 
situation is reported to be improved and many con- 
cerns have a materially increased volume of orders on 
their books. Building circles are active and a large 
amount of new work is being figured on. 

The coal shortage of the past winter and the ap- 
parent inability of the railroads serving the Detroit 
district to provide adequate shipping facilities for the 
large manufacturing plants of the city may result in 
the removal of several companies to other points. 
Already one large concern has announced its intention 
to locate elsewhere, and others are considering the 
same course. Strenuous efforts are being made, both 
by the railroads and the business interests of the city, 
to relieve the situation. 

The Delaney Specialty Mfg. Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by Lewis C. 
Hunter, Michael G. Delaney and others. The company 
will engage in the manufacture of weather strips and 
a line of patented specialties. 

.. The Schiedel-Thompson Company, Detroit, has been 
organized with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture and 
deal in forgings, stampings and sheet metal work. The 
incorporators are Bert E. Thompson, Robert F. Schie- 
del and George Schellig. 

To take care of its rapidly increasing business, the 
American Steel and Wire Company has established a 
warehouse depot at the foot of First street, Detroit. The 
company’s local offices will be moved from the Ford 
Building to the new location. 

The Detroit Metal Specialties Company, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with $9,000 capital stock by Al- 
bert H. Ross and others. Nothing is known as to the 
manufacturing plans of the new concern. 

The Lenawee County Gas & Electric Company, De’ 
troit, has been incorporated with $200,000 capital stock 
for the production of gas and electricity and to acquire 
and operate plants for their production. The incorno 
rators are I. C. Elston, Jr., J. N. McCallum and George 
B. Fowler. 

The Day Automobile Company, Detroit, has ac- 
quired a large brick factory at 25 East Milwaukee ave- 
nue, and will immediately move from its present quar- 
ters. The manufacturing facilities will be doubled and 
a service department installed. 

The Murphy Chair Company, Detroit, is taking 
figures through Burrowes & Wells, architects, for the 
erection of a two-story trussed concrete addition to its 
plant on Trombley avenue. The cost of the new build- 
ing is $12,500. 

The Michigan Hydraulic Oil Service Company, De- 
troit, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
to manufacture and deal in a coin-controlled apparatus 
for the vending of oils and gasoline. Howard Brooke 
is the principal stockholder. 

The Eby Mfg. Company, Detroit, maker of wooden 
implement handles, has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $120,000. 

The Wolverine Tire Company, Detroit, has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in automobile tires. Ernest R. and Perry G. 
Robinson and Henry H. Smith are the incorporators. 

The Oxford Printing Company, Detroit, has begun 
the construction of a modern three-story printing plant 
at Howard and Second streets. 

The Fisher Body Company, Detroit, manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, will erect a brick and steel fac- 
tory adjoining its present plant at Oakland and Piquette 
avenues. 

The McRae Brass Mfg. Company, Detroit, has been 
incorporated with $1,000 capital stock to take over the 
business heretofore conducted as a partnership under 
the style of McRae & Roberts. The company manu- 
factures a line of steam brass goods. 
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The W. T. McCaskey Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by 
J. H., J. B. and Schuyler Seager, and others. The com- 
pany is organized for the purpose of conducting a 
general engineering business. 

The Holland Wire Fence Company, Holland, Mich., 
has completed plans for a merger with the Cable Wire 
Fence Company, under the name of the latter. It is 
proposed to use the Holland plant for the manufac- 
ture of fence-making machinery for which the company 
holds patents, and some special equipment along this 
line will probably be installed. The capital stock of 
the new corporation is $250,000. 

The Iron River Ore Company, Iron River, Mich., has 
begun the development of its recently acquired iron ore 
properties near that city, and will install a’ complete 
plant of machinery in the near future. C. R. Empson, 
Gladstone, Mich., is president of the company. 

The Withington plant of the American Fork & Hoe 
Company at Jackson, Mich., which recently moved into 
new quarters, will probably be enlarged this spring by 
a new factory building to be used as a forge shop. 

The Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, Mich., 
maker of automobile accessories, has under construc- 
tion a one-story addition of saw tooth roof design, 
75 x 125 ft. The new building will house the annealing 
ovens and the testing department. 

The Ruby Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich., manufac- 
turer of portable steel houses, will soon break ground 
for the erection of a new one-story factory building. 
The company’s equipment will also be increased. 

The organization of a new company at Pontiac, 
Mich., to be known as the Pontiac Industrial Company, 
has been practically completed. The new company will 
have a capital stock of $100,000 and will manufacture 
a patented stump puller and other machinery. T. W. 
Hackle is at the head of the organization. 

John G. Slater, Mayfield, Mich., is interested in the 
establishment of a planing mill and sash and door fac- 
tory at Lapeer, Mich. 

The O. & W. Thum Sticky Fly Paper Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will erect a new building, 86 x 
112 ft., of fireproof construction. The company will 
install a duplicate of its manufacturing equipment in 
the new building as a safeguard against fire or acci- 
dent in its present factory. Much of the machinery 
will be of special design. 

The Grand Rapids Malleable Works, Fulton, Mich., 
has completed a number of improvements to its plant, 
including the installation of steam ovens in place of 
coke-heated ovens, and the enlargement of its core and 
pattern-making departments. The plant is operating 
to about 60 per cent. of capacity. 

_It is reported from Grand Rapids, Mich., that the 
Kinde Davenport Bed Company, Chicago, will locate 
a branch factory in that city. 

The city of Port Huron, Mich., has voted to issue 
bonds to the amount of $75,000 for the construction of 
a steel bridge across the Black River. 

The taxpayers of Kalamazoo have voted in favor of 
bonding for $140,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of an electric lighting plant. A bond issue of 
$55,000 for waterworks extensions was also apnroved. 

The municipality of Brown City, Mich., will issue 
$12.000 of bonds for waterworks. 

The Morgan & Wright Company, manufacturer of 
automobile tires, has acquired the factory building at 
Concord and Jefferson avenues formerly occupied by the 
Welch Motor Company. The building adjoins the pres- 
ent plant of the company and will enable it to enlarge 
its facilities considerably. 


The South 


Loutsvitte, Ky., April 9, 1912. 


Business in this market the past week has been 
only fair. The Ohio and Mississippi rivers, being at flood 
stage, have resulted in great damage and the interrup- 
tion of business. This has affected conditions over a 
large territory. As soon as the congested streams have 
resumed a normal stage it is expected that’ trade in 
manufacturing lines will look up decidedly. The de- 
mand for power equipment has fallen off considerably, 
and icé machinery, which has been an active line during 
the past few months, is pretty quiet, Wood-working 
equipment is in better demand, owing to the-improve- 
ment in the lumber market. 

The National Association of Master Bakers, which 
will have its annual convention in Louisville; Septem- 
ber 9-14, will have an exhibition of machinery, which 
will be shown in action. 

The Neuralgyline Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
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purchased the business of the California Fi. Syrup 
Company, Louisville. It is stated that the pant’ wilj 
be considerably enlarged. F. Fred Behrens is pregj. 
dent of the Neuralgyline company. : 

Frederick K. Wehle, Louisville, has been named as 
sales agent in this territory for the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, manufacturer of electrical apparatus. \; 
Wehle has sold some Jeffrey conveyors, operated 
Crocker-Wheeler motor, to H. Verhoeff & Co. 
ville grain dealers. 

The Victoria Limestone Company, Bowling Greep 
Ky., has been making some improvements in its plant 
in the way of adding new machinery. A 76-in. double. 
blade diamond saw is yet to be purchased. 

The Henderson County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Henderson, Ky., is to erect a cold storage plant. Power 
for the operation of the plant will be secured from 
James L. Nicholason, who operates a coal mine. 

The West Kentucky Cream Company, Henderson, 
Ky., is to build a large refrigerating plant in the im- 
mediate future. Jesse Hartfield is manager of the 
plant. 

The planing mill of J. T. Cary, Summer Shade, Ky. 
near Glasgow, was burned March 27. Mr. Cary will 
probably rebuild. 

The Turkey Foot Lumber Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., organized recently, will build a railroad from 
Beattyville, Ky., up Sturgeon Creek to its holdings, 
where sawmills will be erected. C. L. Ritter, Hunting- 
ton, is president of the company. 

The Shelbyville Water & Light Company, Shelby 
ville, Ky., is to install additional machinery in its gas 
plant to increase its capacity 50 per cent. The com 
pany, which also furnishes electric light, is to make 
some improvements in its electric plant. 

Baugh & Sons have let the contract for the erection 
of a fertilizer plant to be erected in Norfolk, Va., to 
the Richardson Construction Company, of that city. 
The architect and engineer is P. S. Gilchrist, Charlotte, 
N. C., who will place the contracts for the necessary 
equipment, much of which will be of a special nature. 
No power equipment will be required as electric power 
is to be purchased. 


The Columbus Barrel Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga., 
whose plant was destroyed recently, is to rebuild at 
once on a larger scale. Melville Straus is president of 
the company. . 

The Dermott Heating Company has been formed 
at Durham, N. C., with $25,000 capital stock by J. V. 
Dermott, George McCracken and E. J. Swartz. 

The Fitch Cotton Compress Company, Baton Rouge, 
La., will manufacture presses and compresses for use 
in handling cotton. Leslie C. Fitch is president and 
D. M. Raymond secretary of the Company, which has 
a capital stock of $100,000, : 

Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville food manufacturers, 
are enlarging their power plant. A 200-hp. boiler and 
a 100-hp. engine will be installed, while special equip- 
ment in the way of washers, retorts, etc., will also be 
required. The company will erect a canning plant at 
Memphis, Ind. It will be 60 x 125 ft. and two stories. 

R: Manfeld & Son, 625 East Market street, Louis- 
ville, have leased an additional building for office put- 
pose and will use the additional space to enlarge their 
factory operations. They make office fixtures, and a 
new line of metal goods will be turned out. 

Hall & Atkinson, Madison, Ga., are organizing 4 
company for the manufacture of cane syrup implements 
of sheet metal. Equipment for a plant will be needed 
in the near future. 

The Roberson Tar River Hosiery Company, Rober- 
sonville, N. C., recently incorporated, has completed its 


building there and is installing equipment which !n- 
includes a 50-hp. steam plant, 81 knitters and other 
machinery. 

It is reported that the Gray & Dudley Hardware 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., will erect an addition to 
its plant. It has secured a site consisting of 22 acres 
adjoining its present factory buildings. 

The American Wheel Company, Nashville, Tena, 
is completing organization and will begin oT 
in the near future. It will manufacture a patente 
spring automobile tire. B. C. Seaton heads the com 
pany. ‘ 

Dayton, Tenn., has disposed of a recently authorized 
bond issue for the purpose of erecting a water pa 
The construction of the pumping station and reservo! 
will begin at once. “oh 

The American Zinc Company of Tennessee, whit 
has a mine at Mascot, Tenn., will shortly authorize 


by a 
Louis- 











n of a 750-ton mill for the purpose of 
he ore. The plan has been under consid- 
some time. 
jawson Springs Water Company, Dawson, 
erect an ice factory at a cost of $10,000. 
i. & M. Meter Box Company, Hopkinsville, 
been incorporated with $1,000 capital stock 
as W. Morris, John J. Metcalfe and T. L. 
\i [he company will manufacture meter boxes, 
uipment and other apparatus used by public 
ympanies. 
Ruby, Madisonville, Ky., has purchased the 
the Providence Brick Company, Providence, 
nlarge its capacity in the immediate future. 
Illinois Central Railroad is to build a large pas- 
tation at Memphis, Tenn. It will be used also 
Rock Island and St. Louis & San Francisco 
\ power-house will be operated in connection 
depot. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1912. 
cenerally better feeling in the machine tool 
-ontinues. There are evidences that the aggre- 

of business is likely to mount upward, though large 
ire still an unknown quantity. The inquiry con- 
r single tools, for replacements, etc., and some 
in second hand stuff. Collections are reported 


ity of St. Louis has taken up active considera- 
f the installation of a high pressure pumping sta- 
s a measure of fire protection. About $2,000,000 
ec involved if it is decided to undertake the work. 
, amended measure has passed the St. Louis mu- 
| assembly and been signed by the Mayor giving 
Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company the 
leges desired to assure the construction of the 
npany’s $500,000 plant. 
rhe St. Louis Machine Surfacing Company, St. 
ouis, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000 for the purpose of enlarging its plant for the 
nufacture of patented tools. 
The Missouri Stair Company, St. Louis, has bought 
150 ft. front for the construction of a new plant 
will require considerable tool equipment, 

he Mount B. Mining Company, Carthage, Mo., with 

00 capital stock, has been organized to equip and 

perate mining land owned by M. B. Fairfield, Thomas 

lackney and W. A. Rhea. 

he Hammond Sheet’ Metal Mfg. Company, St. 

is, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 

oo to purchase additional mechanical equipment. 

he People’s Ice Company. Carthage, Mo., has in- 

reased its capital stock from $18,000 to $42,000 to pur- 

hase additional ice making machinery. 

(he Republic Metal & Rubber Company, St. Louis, 

increased its capital stock from $5,c00 to $20,000 for 

purpose of adding mechanical equipment. 

(he Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company, Ohio, has ob- 

ied permission from the State of Missouri to use 

508,000 of its capital in a branch plant at St. Louis. 

‘he Lecoutour Bros. Stair Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 

s bought a site adjoining its present location for the 

niargement of its manufacturing plant. 

he city of Springfield, Mo., has awarded contracts 

two septic tanks to cost $69,314.55 to J. C. Likes,. of 

; Moines, Iowa. 

_ the Illinois Mining & Royalty Company, Joplin, 

o., with $50,000 capital stock, has been organized by 

Dale, W. H. Robinson and H. Voerde to install 
pment on property owned by them. 
‘onstruction has been begun of the Grand View 
road, to run through the suburbs of St. Louis. The 
ill build its own power plant. George W. Baum- 
tormerly in the St. Louis surface railway service, 

t the head of the enterprise. 

‘ie Farmers’ Elevator Company, Bunceton, Mo.. 
‘en organized with $75,000 capital stock by Theo- 
brandes, George K. Crawford and John F. Vick 

_ purpose of constructing and equipping a grain 





T 


_ Excelsior Springs Land & Water Company, 
or Springs, Mo., has been incorporated with 
© capital stock to install equipment for the bot- 

g and shipment of mineral waters. The incorpor- 
‘are B. B. Woolfe, J. B. Alward and Elmer Jacobs. 
Beatrice B. Mining Company, Carthage. Mo.. 

“n organized with $60,000 capital stock to install 
‘ent upon and operate mining land owned by 
ones, M. B. Tebbetts, C. R. Bishop and others. 

© Missouri Oil & Gas Company, Jefferson City. 
‘ith $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
|. Norway, J. L. Atkinson and €. M. Holt 
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to develop properties owned by the stockholders. 

The Western Heating Company, St. Louis, with 
$40,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by H. W. 
Rigg, W. J. S. Hemphill, A. E. Rigg and M. W. Hemp- 
hill to equip a plant for the manufacture and installa- 
tion of heating apparatus. 

The Paine Company, Glenellyn, Ill., with $50,000 
capital stock, has been organized by F. W. Hill, H. B. 
Beck and E. T. Goodrich to establish a plant for the 
manufacture of machinery. 

The Illinois Traction Company, operating electric 
lines in Illinois, has entered the electric lighting field 
by seeking the municipal franchises at Alton, II. 

The Illinois Traction System is to be extended this 
summer by connecting Quincy with Peoria through 
Macomb, Littleton, Rushville, Astoria, Lewistown and 
Canton. Part of the plan is the construction of a sup- 
plementary power house. 

A company is being formed at Little Rock, Ark., 
by John A. and S. W. Fordyce for the establishment 
of a plant in which to manufacture a new cotton gin on 
which the former holds patents just issued and which 
is a departure from the saw gin. 

The implement manufacturing plant of T. F. Stroud 
& Co., at Omaha, Neb., was burned April 5 with a loss 
of $200,000. New buildings and equipment are to re- 
place the destroyed plant. 

The Storm Proof Metal Weather Strip Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., with $50,000 capital stock, has been 
organized by D. D. O’Connor, S. W. Green, R. J. 
Rauschkolb, W. H. Aretz, Paul Kreuger, L. Ginnochio, 
A. L, Smith, G. B. Cook, C. S. Kavanaugh and J. H. 
Stanley to equip a plant for the manufacture of patented 
weather stripping. 


Texas 
Austin, Texas, April 6, 1912. 

The establishment of irrigation and water supply 
systems is receiving much attention in many parts of 
Texas. Some of these enterprises, those which are de- 
voted to irrigation particularly, involve the expenditure 
of large sums of money for machinery. The demand 
for electrical machinery is also constantly growing. 

W. A. Fitch and associates who are preparing to 
convert the salt water basin, called Tule Lake, situated 
seven miles from Corpus Christi, into a great fresh 
water storage reservoir, will install a large pump to 
drain the salt water from the lake. The water level 
of the lake will be raised by the construction of a dam 
across its lower end and will have a capacity of 463,- 
000,000 gal. of water. It will afford a municipal supply 
for the city as well as to irrigate a large tract of land. 

The Silver City Electric Power Company will in- 
stall a large ice factory at Silver City, N. M., in connec- 
tion with its electric light and power plant. 

J. W. Greer and associates have been granted a 50- 
year franchise by the City Council of Yoakum, Texas, 
to construct and operate an electric street railway and 
to install a gas manufacturing plant and distributing 
system. The plans of Mr. Greer and associates in- 
volve the installation of a large hydro-electric plant on 
the Guadalupe River about 12 miles from Yoakum. 

F. W. Cotterall of Galveston, who recently pur- 
chased the Slayden-Kirksey woolen mill at Waco, will 
improve and enlarge it. 

The Marlin Iee & Electric Light Company has been 
organized at Marlin with a capital stock of $130,000. 
The incorporators are I. J. Nathan, N. D. Naman and 
George H. Carter. 

The Post Oak Oil Company has been formed at 
Wichita Falls, with a capital stock of $10,000. It will 
conduct oil development operations in that section. The 
incorporators are J. J. Perkins, Cell P. Fowler and R. 
G. Galloway. 

The Silsbee Oil Company, which has been organized 
at Silsbee, with a capital stock of $6.000, will operate 
in the oil field of that section. The incorporators are 
H. W. Joachimi, H. S. Kirby and R. H. Griffin. 

T. J. Puckett will install a cotton gin at Elgin. 

M. T. Smith will establish a brick-making plant at 
Milano Junction. 

Macarthy Bros., Minneapolis, Minn., and associates 
will construct a large system of irrigation near Alice, 
Texas. A dam will be built across San Diego Creek: 
J. F. Macarthy is making a survey of the proposed irri- 
gation system. 

Henry Braden, Seguin, will install a cotton gin at 
Victoria estimated to cost $18,000. 

The Denison Light & Power Company of Denison 
will enlarge its gas plant and extend the mains. 

E. E. Evans will establish a machine and repair shop 
at Mercedes, W. C. Bull is manager. 

The Malone Light & Ice Company will install a new 
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engine and other machinery in its electric light and 
power plant at Plainview. 

J. H. Bell and H. C. Shaner of San Antonio will in- 
stall a 12-ton ice factory, a canning factory and a steam 
laundry at Rockport. 

The Victoria Brewing Association, which has just 
been organized with a capital stock of $50,000, will es- 
tablish a brewery at Victoria. The buildings will be 
erected so that the plant can be enlarged from time to 
time as the demands require. 

C. O. Dahlgren of Glouchester, Miss., is promoting 
the establishment of a cotton-seed oil mill at El Campo, 
Texas. It will cost $40,000. 

It is stated by J. L. Hudgins, president of the Indus- 
trial Cotton Oil Company, that the new plant which it 
is preparing to construct to replace the one that was 
recently destroyed by fire will cost about $300,000. It 
will occupy the site of the old mill in Houston. 

Walker, Smith & Co. are erecting a factory at Brown- 
wood for the manufacture of peanut butter and other 
peanut products. 

The Zavala Land & Water Company will construct 
a system of irrigation near La Pryor for watering a 
tract of 10,000 acres of land. It will also install a large 
electric power plant. Surveys for the proposed irriga- 
tion system are now being made by C. A. Ball of 
Chicago. 

R. A. Nicholson of Ballinger and associates will es- 
tablish a cotton compress at San Benito. 

The Brenham Compress, Oil, Ice & Light Company 
is installing a cold storage plant and making other im- 
provements to its property at Brenham. The ice plant 
is also being enlarged at a cost of $30,000. 

A. J. Burk of Kirkville, Mo., contemplates establish- 
ing a meat-packing plant at Austin. 

J. Mann and D. Mann are installing an ice plant at 
Brady, at a cost of $20,000. 

The capacity of the municipal light and power plant 
at Denton is to be more than trebled by the installation 
of néw equipment. 

The municipal electric light and power plant at 
Decatur, which was recently destroyed by fire will be 
replaced at a cost of about $16,000. Two dynamos will 
be installed. 

The Acme Furniture company will move its factory 
from San Marcos, Texas, to Wichita Falls. 

The City Commission of Dallas contemplates install- 
ing a waterworks pumping station in the Oak Cliff sub- 
urb to cost $12,500. 

W. C. Linden of San Antonio, representing a syndi- 
cate of English financiers, is promoting the construction 
of a large system of irrigation near Junction, Texas. It 
is planned to construct a dam across the Llano River 
and store a supply of water to irrigate more than 100,- 
000 acres of valley land 

The San Antonio Wire & Nail Works will establish 
a factory at San Antonio for the manufacture of iron 
and wire supplies. The site of its proposed plant is on 
North Cherry street. 

Jenkins & Warren will establish a factory at Stock- 
dale for the manufacture of mattresses. 

The American Iron & Steel Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $300,000 for the purpose 
of developing extensive fields of iron ore which it owns 
near Jefferson, and to operate furnaces. The incorpo- 
rators are W. F. McClurg of St. Louis, Mo.; W. B. 
Ward and B. F. Sherrell of Jefferson. 

The City Council of Huntsville, Texas, has under 
consideration the matter of constructing a complete 
sewer system at that place. 

The Gibson Gin & Oil Company is installing a new 
cotton gin at Calvert. 

Harry P. Ball of Ann Arbor, Mich., and associates 
have been investigating the situation at Brenham, 
Texas, with the view of installing a gas manufacturing 
plant and distributing system. They will make applica- 
tion to the City Council for a franchise for the pro- 
posed improvement. ; 

The Richmond Cotton Company will install an ice 
factory and cold storage plant at Richmond. 

T. H. Coles of Los Angeles, Cal., contemplates es- 
tablishing a matting factory at Nogales, Ariz. 

The United Sugar Company is installing a large irri- 
gation pumping plant and making improvements to its 
sugar mill at Los Mochis, state of Sinaloa, Mexico. 

The municipal water supply is to be increaséd by an 
additional well which will be bored by Sudney & Childs 
at Deming, N. M. Considerable new pumping machin- 
ery will be installed. 

The Gulf of California Land Company, Mexico City 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia., has obtained a concession from 
the Mexican Government for the construction of a 
large system of irrigation in the valley of the Sinaloa 
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River near Guasave, state of Sinaloa, Mexico George 
B. Carpenter is chief engineer in charge of th: vata 
that is being made for the proposed irrigation works ~ 

The Cuautemoc Brewing Company of Monterey 
enlarge the capacity of its brewery. New building 
be erected and considerable machinery installed 


wil! 
S will 


The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Cav., April 2. 1912, 


If number of inquiries were a true index to trade 
conditions the local machine tool market might be cop. 
sidered about normal. Local agents have recently su). 
mitted figures on a great many propositions, including 
a few fairly large lists, but so far their work has been 
barren of results and they consider most of the inquiries 
merely tentative. Many large operators are known to 
be in need of new equipment, but there is an apparent 
lack of confidence, based on uncertain political cond; 
tions. Sales of woodworking machinery continue light, 
few projects of any importance being now in the 
market. 

The heavy demand for pumping machinery is wel] 
maintained, being fostered by electric power interests 
which have current for sale. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company is placing a large number of electric 
pumping outfits up to 100 hp. around Colusa, Cal., and 
other firms are active in the saine business in the Santa 
Clara and: San Joaquin valleys. More inquiries are 
coming out for highway equipment and a good move- 
ment of general contractors’ equipment is expected, 
though no large quarry business has materialized. Con- 
siderable business in marine engines is still in prospect 
The E. J. Dodge Company, this city, is taking figures 
on a wooden steamer with an engine of about 800 hp., 
and it is reported that a number of large sailing ves- 
sels are to be equipped with auxiliary power at this 
port. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, through their San 
Francisco office, have recently taken a few fairly large 
orders from mine and railroad machine shops in Ari- 
zona. 

The Los Angeles Machinery & Supply Company 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles with a capital 
stock of $20,000 by J. H. Gerdes, J. C. and O. O. Hug- 
gins. 

A. H. Wilson is building 
Heber, Cal. 

The Irrigators’ Supply Companv, Ontario, Cal., is 
preparing to build a new machire shop. 

W. K. Tnompson, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
has taken the agency for a crude oil gas producer to be 
made by the Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis. 
The machine was formerly handled by the Gas Power 
Machinery Company, Los Angeles. 

The El Segundo Supply Company has opened a ma- 
chinery store at El Segundo, Cal. : 

It is reported that the Santa Fé Railroad will add a 
foundry to its shops at San Bernardino, Cal. 

The city of San Diego, Cal., will receive bids April 
22 for tools, labor and material to construct a suction 
dredge. ; 

N. Clark & Sons, Alameda, Cal., are preparing to 
add some clay working machines and increase the 
power plant of their pottery. 

The Holt Mfg. Company, Stockton, Cal., recently 
shipped 1o carloads of Caterpillar traction engines to 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company has 
started work on a new paving brick and sewer pipe 
plant at Santa Monica, Cal. 

A lot of ore reduction machinery is to be added to 
the mill of the Climax mining property near Prescott, 
Ariz. A large tube mill is a part of the equipment. 

The Imperial Valley Cotton Oil Company 1s !* 
stalling a new electric ginning plant at Calexico, Cal. 

The Sprague Asbestos & Magnesia Company !s pre 
paring to install a grinding plant on its property * 
Towa Hill, near Auburn, Cal. 

The town of Ocean Park, Cal., is taking figures on 4 
steam roller. ‘ 

The town of Orland, Cal., has received figures 0” @ 
water system. The pumping plant, tower and tank w! 
amount to about $10,000. 

The quarry plant of the Hammon Engineering Com- 
pany, operated in jetty construction near Eureka, = 
is being materially increased and the power change 
from steam to electricity. Cie iad 

Plans for the State armory to be erected in this city 
include a power plant with turbine generators, cost esti- 
mated at $45,000. 


a new machine shop at 
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ng crane is being installed in the new Times 
os Angeles. 

ramento Valley Irrigation Company is pre- 
nstall a three-stage pumping plant of 70,000 
ur capacity on its canal near Maxwell, Cal. 
at Lumber Company will shortly install a 
iil near Sloat, Cal. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., April 8, 1912. 


ial agency reports, newspaper accounts and 
mony of manufacturers who have a wide con- 
nect is well as that of the leading bankers, are all 
of extremely favorable tenor, in so far as the trade out- 
neerned. There was a time in the winter when 
rospect seemed uncertain, when there was talk 
reverse the West had suffered as a conse- 
of the overtaking of the autumn crop movement 
severe weather, and the enforced holding off the 
ket of so large a part of the yield of the harvest, 
‘ which stood in the shock all winter. There 
, anxiety because of some momentary hesitation 
part of British investors to take up Canadian 
s as they were offered. But there is confidence 
| there is a general expectation that the busi- 
the current year will exceed that of any past 
lhe undertakings in hand are of tremendous ag- 
te amount, and their financing is for the most part 
provided for. Government works on canals, 
wharves, etc., works of railway corporations, 
companies, power companies, etce., figure largely 
e year’s programme. 
Dunford Elk Shoes, Ltd., is the name of a corpora- 
that is about to begin business at Stratford, Ont. 
Sayers Electric Company, Montreal, is making 
nsions to its plant. 
nders for the construction and equipment of the 
North River power system at St. Jerome, Quebec, have 
een received by De Gospe Beaubien, Montreal. The 
t tender for the transmission and distribution sys- 
s $10,875; for the transformers, $2,254; for the 
tors, $4,940; for the switchboards, $3,496; for the 
heels, $4,500; for penstock, $5,850. 
municipal authorities of Carleton Place, Ont., 
entered upon the construction of works for a water 
y for sewerage and sewage disposal, to be carried 
n estimated cost of $150,000. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Toronto, is 
ting up a factory at a cost of $25,000. 
(he Water Commissioners of London, Ont., will re- 
ive tenders for the supply of the following: 100 tons 
ist 1ron pipe, 450 toms I2-1n., 25 tons Io-in., 5 tons 
65 tons 4-in. to 6-in. and 35 tons special castings. 
ratepayers of Stratford, Ont., are to vote on a 
to aid the McDonald Thresher Company to 
| a $60,000 factory in the town. 
Public Works Department of the Dominion 
nment has in hand the construction of an examin- 
house in Toronto at a cost of $600,000. 
e Otis Fensom Elevator Company is extending its 
ry at Hamilton, Ont. 
enson & Bray, Midland, Ont., plan to build a fac- 


_tmake sash, doors and flooring, the estimated 
» be $50,000. 

National Exhibition Association, Toronto, is be- 
; the construction of an additional building to 
t »100,000, 


t is stated that the Jenckes Machine Company, 
rooke, Que., will establish a branch factory in 
iver, B. C., before the end of the year and that it 
re manufacture all kinds of machinery. 
ratepayers of Port Colbarne, Ont., have ap- 
\ by-law to fix at $50,000 the assessment of the 
acian Union Furnace Company’s large plant there. 
wstrangements have been concluded by important 
‘ontreal financial interests for the organization of the 
‘oundries & Forgings, Ltd. The company, by 
over the James Smart Mfg. Company, Brock- 
ie Canada Forge Company and the Canadian 
© Spencer, Ltd., of Welland, will be the largest 
‘iacturer of hardware and drop forgings in Canada. 
‘erent plants will be devoted to the manufacture 
ular lines, and extensions will be carried out in 
permit the new company being able to supply 
¢ Canadian markets with its products. One of 
— "panies for years past has only been able to sup- 
co, wee Over 60 per cent. of its orders. The James 
‘'t \lig. Company was established in 1854 and spe- 
n the manufacture of stoves, furnaces, ranges, 
_owers, hammers and axes of all kinds. The Can- 
orse Company manufactures heavy forgings, such 
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as crank shafts, locomotive parts and similar lines. 
Canadian Billings & Spencer, Ltd., manufactures auto- 
mobile forgings and drop forgings of every description 
in copper, bronze, iron and steel. 

F. H. Clergue, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; D. D. Potter, 


London, England, and Alexander Simpson, Ottawa, 
Ont., have arranged with a syndicate of French and 
Belgian capitalists to build a drydock and shipbuilding 
and repair plant at Sault Ste. Marie, the cost to be not 
less than $2,000,000. 

Sir William Mackenzie, president of the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, says the company will es- 
tablish car shops at Ottawa. 

F. B. McCurdy, J. R. McLeod and F: M. Brown have 
come to an agreement with the city of Port Arthur for 
the immediate erection of a modern steel and wood car 
plant, with a capital stock of $5,000,000. The company 
will employ 1000 men. 

The Standard Chemical, Iron & Lumber Company is 
the name of a corporation that proposes to build and 
operate a charcoal iron furnace at Parry Sound, Ont. 

The McClary Mfg. Company, London, Ont., is put- 
ting up a building to provide more room for its enamel- 
ing department. 

The Copp Stone Company, Fort William, Ont., is 
again enlarging its plant. A new moulding room 70 
x 150 ft. is to be built without delay. 

The Cockshutt Plow Company, Brantford, Ont.,’ is 
building a warehouse in Regina, Sask., to cost $120,000. 

The Reo Motor Car Company, St. Catharines, Ont., 
will enlarge its premises. 

The new plant which the Canadian Steel Foundries, 
L.td., Montreal, is erecting at Longue Pointe is rapidly 
nearing completion, and the company states that it 
expects to have it in operation about June 1. 

The Welland Machine & Foundries, Ltd., Welland, 
Ont., will add to its plant a new foundry building, erect- 
ing shop and paint shop, and will install a traveling 
crarre. At the annual meeting of the company just held 
David Ross was elected president, W. Edestrand, vice 
president and manager, and J. H. Crow, secretary- 
treasurer. 

H. P. Stone of Warren, Pa., has made arrangements 
with the city of St. Catharines, Ont., for a factory site 
and for a fixed tax rate and free water for a period of 
10 years. A factory to cost $40,000 will be built for the 
manufacture of a line of axes and edged tools. 


Western Canada 
WIinnipec, MAN., April 4, 1912. 


It is now apparent that a feature of construction 
work in western Canada this year will be the large 
number of business buildings with six or more stories 
that will be erected. So many of these are to be put 
up in Winnipeg that building permits have already 
passed the $3,000,000 mark, a new record here for the 


first three months of the year. There is also great 
activity in that respect in other western Canada cities, 
especially Vancouver. There are still greater indica- 
tions of general industrial expansion this spring and 
summer. 

The city of Calgary, Alberta, will establish an as- 


phalt plant this summer. A by-law to raise $20,000 for 
that purpose will be submitted. 

The Canadian Fireproofing Impregnation Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $200,000 to manufacture and import fireproof 
paints and impregnation remedies, The manager is 
Emil Muschik, who has had experience in that line in 
Germany 

The Constructors, Ltd., Regina, Sask., is planning to 
rebuild its wood-working factory on a larger scale. 

The Union Supply Company, Rosthern, Sask., will 
rebuild this summer the flour mill that was burned last 
fall. The cost will be about $20,000. ; 

The Hub Roofing Company, Saskatoon, Sask., is 
planning to erect a brick factory. 

The Kelly-Simpson Construction Company, Winni- 
peg, has the contract for a seven-story office building 
in this city for Frank Lindsay, proprietor of the Oxford 


Hotel. 

The English Bay Lumber Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. c has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000 to carry on business as sawmill proprietor, 
shingle manufacturer and general lumber and timber 


merchant. +S 
The Canadian Southern Lumber Co., Ltd., Victoria. 
B. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to operate sawmill and deal in lumber, etc. 
J. D. Acheson, Winnipeg, is architect for a maeery 
office building to be erected for the Canadian City 
Towns Properties, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., in that city: 
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C. W: Sharp & Co., Winnipeg, have the contract for 
a.large eight-story office building in Edmonton, Alberta, 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway. The cost is placed 
at about $400,000. 

The Stephens Brick Company, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, has arranged to erect another brick manu- 
facturing plant in that city with a capacity of 50,000 
bricks per day. 

Canadian Explosives, Ltd., will this spring enlarge 
its plant at Bowen Island, near Vancouver, B. C 

C. J. Benjamin, of Indianapolis, Ind., has put a 
proposition before the Board of Trade of Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask., to establish a factory there for the manufac- 
ture of fence wire and wire nails. 

A party of Nova Scotia capitalists, headed by F. B. 
McCurdy and J. R. McLeod, have signed an agreement 
with the council of Port Arthur, western Ontario, for 
the erection of a modern plant there for making steel 
and wood cars. 

The Saskatchewan Elevator Company, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000. 

The Anthes Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont., an- 
nounces that work will soon start on its factory in 
Winnipeg for making soil pipe and fittings. 

It is said that the Mackenzie & Mann interests will 
erect paper and pulp mills at either Port Arthur or 
Nepigon. With that in view, surveyors are looking 
into the conditions for power development on the 
Nepigon River. 

The Notre Dame Investment Company, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is preparing to. put up an office building at a cost 
of $150,000, 

George G. Yorke, managing director of the Domin- 
ion Milling Company, Ltd., has signed an agreement 
with the Town Council of Melville, Sask., to build 
there a 300-bbl. flour mill and an oatmeal mill.. Among 
the conditions are that the town will give a bonus of 
$2,000, a free site and exemption from municipal taxa- 
tion for 10 years. 

The Mayor of High River, Alberta, will shortly call 
for tenders for the construction of a power house for 
the supply of power machinery and for the construction 
of sewage disposal works. 

Up to May 15 the Mayor of North Battleford, Sask., 
will receive tenders for furnishing and erecting a boiler, 
a’750-hp. steam engine, a 500-kw. generator and equip- 
ment. 

The Soo Milling Company, Weyburn, Sask., is ex- 
tending the capacity of its plant from one of 150 barrels 
to one of 500 barrels per day. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is beginning the con- 
struction of a store at Calgary, Alberta, to cost $1,500,- 
000 


Revellon Bros., Edmonton, Albérta, are preparing to 
build a warehouse there to cost $300,000. 
The trunk gas mains which are to connect Calgary, 


The Paul S. Reeves Business Incorporated 


The business of Paul S. Reeves & Son, Tubal Smelt- 
ing Works, 1415 to 1425 Catharine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been incorporated under the name of Paul S. 
Reeves & Co., with a capital, stock of $160,000. The 
manufacturing and selling end of the establishment ‘will 
be under the same management as heretofore, and, due 
to the refinancing, the new company will be in a position 
which will enable it to handle business to better advan- 
tage than in the past. ‘Since the old firm was put in 
bankruptcy its business has been operated continuously, 
first under a receiver and then under a trustee, and has 
been supplying its customers with the different metals and 
castings made from the special alloys and compositions 
that rendered the name of Paul S. Reeves & Son so well 
known to consumers throughout the United States. The 
officers of the new company are as follows: Randolph 
MacFarland, president; Leo MacFarland, treasurer; E. J. 
Decker, secretary. 
the sales department. 


Browning Company Changes 

The Browning Steam Shovel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 and 
will take over the plant of the Browning Mfg. Company, 
manufacturing steam shovels, drag line excavators and 
dredges at Mansfield, Ohio. The formation of the new 
company was for the purpose of separating the manufactur- 
ing interests controlled by men associated with the Brown- 
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Samuel K. Reeves will be manager of 
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Alberta, with the Bow Island gas field will be 
in length. Piping has begun to arrive from P: 

In reply to a question Sir William Macken 
dent of the Canadian Northern Railway Com 
that the company had no present intention of . 
ing at Port Mann, B. 
pig iron. 

The Fullbrook Metal Web Trace Company js pro- 

» posing to begin operations in Edmonton, Alberta. 

The B. C. Electric Railway Company, \V 
B. C., will spend $200,000 on equipment. 

The Canadian Lock & Novelty Company is negotia. 
ting with the municipal authorities of New Westmip. 
ster, B. C., for terms to establish a factory there, [ts 
capital stock is $100,000. 

The Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com. 
pany will begin in May upon the construction of 4 
smelter at Granby Bay in the Portland Canal district oj 
British Columbia. The cost is to be about $1,000,000. 

E. H. Wheelock and G. H. Wilson, of the Pioneer 
Tractor Mfg. Company, Winona, Minn., have been in 
negotiation with the Publicity Bureau of Calgary. 4). 
berta, in regard to a project to establish a $250,000 plant 
in that city to manufacture the tractor. 


SI miles 
tsburgh 

» Presi- 
any, said 
1 stablish- 
C., works for the manuiacture of 


ncouver 


Government Purchases 


Wasuincron, D. C., April 8, 1912. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids April 27 for two 100-kw. 
motor generator sets and controlling panels for installa- 
tion at Puget Sound. 

George W. Burr, lieutenant-colonel Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army, will open bids April 26 
for the erection of a filtration plant at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

The construction quartermaster, Fort Sheridan, Ill, 
will receive bids May 3 for furnishing and installing a 
pressure filtration plant, pumps and motors and hot air 
heating system in the present pumping station at Fort 
Sheridan. 

The Treasury Department, office of the supervising 
architect, Washington, will open bids May 13 for fur- 
nishing two electric passenger elevators, two hydraulic 
lifts and pumping plant for the United States Post- 
office, Richmond, Va. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, opened bids April 2 for material and supplies 
for the navy yards as follows: 

Schedule 4386, class 1, one coal-handling apparatus, 
complete—Bidder 132, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New 
York, $72,108; 1§0, Meade-Morrison Mfg. Company, 
New York, $61,555, $59,555 and $59,000. j 

Class 11, four motors for operating ventilating blow- 
ers on the United States cruiser Brooklyn—Bidder 203, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $590.50. 


ing Engineering Company, Cleveland. Victor R. Prowning, 
president of the Browning Foundry Company, Ravenna, 
Vhio, and vice-president of the Browning Engineering Lom- 
pany, Cleveland, will be an officer of the new company, but, 
with this exception, the personnel of the men associated 
in an official capacity will be different. The Browning Steam 
Shovel Company has opened a Cleveland office at 542 Rock- 
efeller Building. George S. McIntosh, 508 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the new company and of the Browning Foundry 
Company. 


The refusal to allow a rehearing of its decision on the 
Dick mimeograph patent question was announced by the 


United States Supreme Court on Monday. The fact that 
the petition for a rehearing was denied is taken to mean 
that the two judges of the court who did not originally 
review the case had such views regarding it that a re 
hearing would likely not have changed the decision. The 
announcement would seem to affirm the holding that 
patentee has very large powers with respect to what he 
may do with a patent. 

The Eagle Stamping Company, 357 to 37! Seventh 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., has taken over the business of the 
Reliable Metal Stamping Works of the same city. By 
consolidating that plant with its own equipment, the com 
pany is in position to give its customers prompt servict 
in furnishing tools, dies, metal stampings.and special ma- 
chinery. 
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Judicial Decisions of Interest to ; Manufacturers 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


A prion OF Rusk oF Derective Macuinery.—That a 
laborer in a blacksmith shop knew that a shears and 
= machine which he was required to operate was 


wmncn . : 
i efective does not prevent recovery by him for injury 
resulting from the defect, unless he knew or should 


wn that the effect would probably cause injury. 
Court, Nutt vs. Isensee, 119 Pacific 


have know: 
(Oregon Supreme 
Reporter 722.) 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR INJURY Causep BY UNGUARDED Ma- 
CHINERY.—It is not essential to an employer's liability 
f - injury caused through his failure to guard dangerous 
nachinies y, that he might have foreseen the particular 
accident. (Indiana Appellate Court, Ilko vs. Inland 
Steel Company, 96 Northeastern Reporter 963.) 


Lrazitity For InjurY To LATHE OperaTor.—A lathe 
erator can recover for injury received by a flying 
linter, if it was caused by absence of a — rom 
the lathe and if reasonable care required that one be 
maintained. (North Carolina Supreme Court, Rogers 
ys. Waiting Mfg. Company, 73 Southwestern Reporter 227.) 


LiapiLity FOR ,DELAYING DELIveRy OF FreicHt.—A 
railroad company is liable for loss sustained by a shipper 
through the company’s failure to deliver machinery on 
time, if when the contract of shipment was made the com- 
pany was advised of the facts showing that the loss would 
follow failure to deliver on time. (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Williams vs. Ft. Smith & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, 121 Pacific Reporter 275.) 

DAMAGES FoR FAtLure To Detiver Freicut.—As a gen- 
eral rule, the measure of damages recoverable for a rail- 
road company’s failure to deliver freight is the value of 
the shipment at the time and place when and where the 
delivery should have been made less freight charges. 
(Georgia Supreme Court, Albany & Northern Railway 
Company vs. Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, 73 South- 
eastern Reporter 637.) 


Wuo May Sve For INJuRY TO FreicHt.—A buyer un- 
der a shipment to the seller’s order,. with directions to 
notify the buyer, is not entitled to. recover for damage 
done the shipment before he received the bill of lading, 
unless he has received an oe of the seller’s right 
to sue for such damage. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company vs. Allen, 120 
Pacific Reporter 1090.) 

DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR DELAYING Freicut.—Inter- 
est on the value of the shipment is an element of damages 
recoverable by a shipper from a railroad company, for 
delaying freight.. (Texas Supreme Court, Hannay, 
Frerichs & Co. vs. Texas Central Railroad Company, 142 
Southwestern Reporter 1163.) 


RicHts oF Buyer oF MacuINery ConcerninGc Derects. 
—A buyer’s retention of machinery for more than a year 
before offering to return it on account of defects, and his 
payment in the meantime of several installments on the 
price, without complaint, constitutes an acceptance, pre- 
cluding rescission of the contract; but he can claim a 
proper deduction from the price for non-appatent defects 
known to, but not disclosed. by, the seller! (Louisiana 
Supreme Court, Templeman Brothers’ Lumber Company 
vs. Fairbanks, Morse & ©o3:57 Southern: Reporter. 309.) 


Vauiniry or Contract or Sate.—Where-'‘a seller exe- 
cutes an order by shipping the goods, the contract of sale 
becomes mutually binding, though the order provides it 
shall not be binding unless it is signed by the parties 
thereto, and there is no written acceptance of the order 
by the seller. (Georgia Court of Appeals, J. I. Case 
‘hreshing Machine Company vs. Donaldson, 73 South- 
eastern Reporter 618.) 

SALES ON CREDIT oF Turrp Prrson.—When goods are 
sold to one person on the credit of another, and are 
-harged to the latter, the former cannot he held liable 
tor the price. ({Catosado Supreme Court, Parker vs. jos- 
n Dry Goods Company, 120 Pacific Reporter 1042.) 

__ \VHEN Srmitarity or Devices Does Nor Constitute 
-NFAIR COMPETITION.—It is not actionable unfair com- 
petition in the manufacture of unpatented’ devices (in this 
‘se a suction cleaner) to adopt the same kind of ma- 
terial and the same form of construction, where both the 

‘ors are actuated by a purpose to adopt the sim- 

and economical form of construc- 


Of 
sp 


| most efficient an 
‘, and distinctive name plates are used. (United States 
~itcuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, Pope Auto- 
matic Merchandising Company vs. McCrum-Howell Com- 
pany, 191 Federal Reporter 979.) 

vy LAY IN SHipment as Grounp ror CANCELLING OrpeR. 
sn. .° an order for goods, which specifies no particular 
me toi delivery, gives the seller a reasonable time in 


tian 
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which to ship, an order for shipment of a 5-barrel tank, 
etc., “at once” was subject to/rescission by the buyer for 
the seller’s failure to ship within 10 days. ,(Springfield, 
Missouri, Court of Appeals, Bowser vs. Atkinson, 143 
Southwestern Reporter 75.) 


Ricut to Cancet Orper.—Until accepted by the seller, 


an order is revocable by the buyer. (Wisconsin:Supreme 
Court, American Case & Register Company vs. Wetzler, 
134 Northwestern Reporter 8.) ; 


Buver’s Richts Concernine Rescission.—A buyer of 
articles may rescind the contract on the seller shipping 
more or less than had been ordered. Where a buyer 
becomes entitled to cancel his contract, he may preserve 
his rights by offering to return the articles, -or notify the 
seller that they are held subject to the fatter’s order or 
that. he will not accept them. SSormatelt, Missouri, 
Court of Appeals, J. A. Ruhl Clothin Company vs. 
Singleton, 143 Southwestern Reporter san} 


Carrier’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR BURNING OF FREIGHT.— 
In the absence of proof of negligence, a railroad company 
is not liable for freight burned in the car at the destina- 
tion after the bill of lading has been surrendered, the 
car has been placed on an unloading track, part of the 
shipment has been removed and that part destroyed has 
been left in the car under an agreement to ay demur- 
rage. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Robertson vs: 


Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 143 Sotithwestern Re- 
porter, 708.) 


Ricuts or Buyer or Goops on Approvat.—A seller of 
articles subject to approval by the buyer can recover the 
price, notwithstanding a refusal of approval, if the reftisal 
is arbitrary. (New York Supreme’ Court, Appellate Term, 
Ipp vs. S. & W. Barnum, 133 New York Stipplement' 420. ) 


Tuirp Person’s Liasitity.Fror Price or Goops.—A, seller 
of goods cannot recover the price from a third person, who 
promised to reimburse the foes for the cost. (Georgia 
Court of Appeals, Dickson vs. Matthews, 73 Southeastern 
Reporter 705.) ' - 

DEFERMINATION oF Cause or INJuRY.—Injury.-to anem- 
ployee while dressing a revolving belt, caused. by the stick 
which he was using coming in contact with the belt,..re- 
sulting in his hand striking an unguarded. saw, .must be 
deemed to have been caused by. the. employer's failure to 
guard the saw, and not by the workman’s act in. permit- 
ting contact between the belt, and. the stick. (Indiana’ 
Supreme Court,. Vance vs. American Car & Foundry,Com- 
pany, 97, Northeastern Reporter 327.) 


Duty To Proving Exnaust Fans ror EMeky WaHeeis.— 
In proper cases, the Indiana statute which requires an em- 
ployer to provide exhaust fans of sufficient power to carry 
off dust from emery wheels, grindstones; and other dust- 
creating machinery, may be construed to éxtend to particles 
of iron and crystals thrown off by an emery wheel in oper- 
ation; but a workman, in suing for injury, has.the burden 
to show that it was practicable 'to' provide a fan: (Indiana 
Appellate Court, Lackey vs. Indianapolis Foundry -Com- 
pany, 97 Northeastern Reporter 349.) ie no 


Massachusetts Hours or Lasor Law Vatin~The 
Massachusetts statutes which restrict the numberof ‘hotirs 
during which minors under 18 years old’ and wothen may 
be employed ’in manufacturing and mechanical’ éstablish- 
ments, and which require posting of notices of the wotking 
hours fixed, constitute valid regulations. To make a fac- 
tory superintendent liable for the penalty'fixed by the law, 
where a person’ is employed by‘a’ foréman.overtime, it 
must appear that: the superintendeht participated in, or au- 
thorized or approved: such employment. (Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial \Courty. Commonwealth vs. Riley, 97 
Northeastern Reporter 367.) ; 


Responsisitity For ‘Inyury TO Fou LABoreR.— 
Foundry workmen empiayed in, loading flas $ on craties 
for movement anda laborer engaged in picking up jaggers 
were fellow employees, releasing the employer from liabil- 
ity for injury to.the laborer, caused by a flask falling ‘from 
the crane where it was igently piled by other work- 
men. (St. Louis Court of S, Lukamiski vs. Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, 142 Southwestern Reporter 1093.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EMPLOYER FOR SLIPPERINESS OF FLoor. 
—A workman assumes the risk of nee arising from a 
slippery condition of the floor of w he knows. (Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, Noetzel vs. A. George Schulz Com- 
pany, 134 Northwestern Reporter 381.) . ; 


Emptoyver’s Responsisitity ror Derective MACHINERY. 
—An employer is liable for injury to a workman, ” 
ing from the former’s failure to warn the latter 
concealed danger in a machine at which ‘the’ 
to work, if the employer knew’ or ought to"have’ 
of the danger, and the workman didnot. (Wisconsin Su- 

reme Court, Kaezmarek vs. Geudet, Paeschke & “Frey 
Conipany, 134 Northwestern Reporter 348)" 


= 
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Trade Publications 


Brass and Iron Goods.—McNab & Harlin Mfg. Company, 59 
John street, New York City. Catalogue. [Illustrates and describes 
an extensive line of brass and iron goods for steam, water and gas, 
including brass and iron body valves and cocks, brass fittings, cast- 
iron standard and extra heavy screwed -and flanged fittings, cast-iron 
drainage fittings, engine trimmings, etc. All of the different lines 
are illustrated and brief tables giving the sizes in which they are 
made are located below the engravings. A number of tables of use- 
ful information completes the catalogue which is a cloth bound book 
of 361 pages. 

Chains.—Hayden-Corbett Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Catalogue No. 3. Treats of the various types of chains made by 
this company which include proof coil chain, stud link’ ship’s cable, 
dredge and hoisting chains, conveyor and logging chains, etc. 
Cold shuts for use with these various chains are shown and a 
number of dimension tables are included. A complete telegraphic 
code for ordering also forms a part of the catalogue. 

Window Polish.—Benjamin T. Forbes, 409 Superior avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Two circulars. Relate to the use of 
Factory Glasbrite, which it is claimed will remove deposits of grime 
and dirt from windows no matter how long they have been there. 
In use the preparation is applied to the window with a damp cloth, 
sponge or brush and the polish is obtained by removing the Glas- 
brite with a dry cloth or chamois. It is claimed that this substance 
will clean and polish windows at the same time without injuring 
the paint or varnish or the hands of the operator, 10 lb. being 
sufficient for 30,000 sq. ft. of window surface. 


Bolt ana Rivet Clipper.—Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, 

Minn. Mailing card. Deals with a bolt and rivet clipper, the 
special advantages of which are a small number of parts and the 
cutting off of the bolt straight, smooth and close to the work. 
Only four bolts are employed to hold the clipper together and as 
the knives stand on a bevel, the hands of the operator are kept 
free from the surface. This clipper is made in four sizes, the 
maximum diameter of bolts for the largest being 4% in. 
. Seamless Drawn Brass Pipe.—American Tube Works, 95 
Broad street, Boston, Mass. Foider. Lists the various sizes of 
seamless drawn brass pipe which this firm manufactures in regular 
and extra heavy sizes of iron pipe. The external and internal 
diameters corresponding to the various sizes of iron pipe are given 
together with the weight in pounds per lineal foot. 

Double-Spindle Lathe.—J. }. McCabe, 30 Church street, 
New York City. Pamphlet. Relates to a 2-in-1 lathe with two 
spindles. This gives swings of 48 and 26 in. respectively and 
enables work of two sizes to be turned in the one tool instead of 
investing in two lathes having the different swings. A feature of 
the pamphlet halftone engraving with a partially cut flap illus- 
trating the lathe handling work of two different sizes. 

Almanac.—Pittsburgh Steel Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., manufacturer of wire rods and nails, wire and steel 
fencing, has recently issued a very complete almanac for 1912. 
The book contains considerable valuable information, the population 
of the states, territories and large cities being given together with 
full descriptions of the finished products of the company. 

Second-hand Railroad Equipment and Machinery.— 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, Fourth and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. Monthly bulletin No. 130. Pertains to the line of 
new and used rails, locomotives, cars, equipment, contractors’ sup- 
plies, iron, steel and metal machinery and other lines of railroad 
equipment handled by this company. These are all classified accord- 
ing to their various kinds and a brief description of each is given 
wherever possible. 

Multiple-Spindle Drilling Machine.—National Automatic 
Tool Company, Richmond, Ind. Folder. Deals with the type M. 
National adjustable multiple-spindle drilling machine with inde- 
pendently changeable spindle speeds. In the folder an engraving of 
the machine which was illustrated in The Iron Age, January 25, 
1912, is given with the various special features pointed out. 

Pumps.—Thomas & Smith, Inc., 116 North Carpenter street, 
Chicago, Ill. Folder. Deals with the Economy line of centrifugal, 
plunger and triplex pumps, all of which are illustrated and briefly 
described. 


Air and Vacuum Pumps.—Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. ¥. Booklet. Deals with a line of air, vacuum and com- 
bination air and vacuum pumps which are bui/t in a number of 
different styles and sizes. The various pumps are illustrated, a 
separate page being given to each with a brief description and a 
condensed table of specifications. 


Condensers.—Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, 
Carteret, N. J. Catalogue. Describes the various lines of con- 
densing apparatus built by this company. After a brief introduction 
pointing out that each condensing equipment is a problem in itself 
which must be solved to meet the requirements of load, vacuum, 
water temperature, supply of water, etc., most efficiently and at the 
least cost, the various types of condensers are taken up. Other 
apparatus described includes two types of cooling towers, one for 
forced and the other for natural draft, feed water heaters and at- 
mospheric exhaust relief valves. 

Colonial Steels.—Colonial Steel Company, Keystone Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., works at Colona, Pa. Catalogue No. 11. Con- 


tains much information regarding the different uses: for 
Colonial high speed steels are adapted, and gives directions 
using the steel in the making of lathe and planer tools, steel 
etc. Several pages are devoted to Colonial No. 7 tool stcej and th 


different tempers in which this steel is furnished are set fou 


Practical suggestions are given for annealing tool steel, 
with tables of prices for the various grades of steel and tables 


computing the weight of cast steel. Tool steel users wil] find it 


replete with information of value to them. 
Ventilating Fans and Shop Heating. — 


v 


Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. Two bulletins, The first, Xe i 15 


pertains to the line of Ventura disk ventilating fans, which a 
built in several styles for belt and motor drive. Tables of ¢ 
sions and capacities are included. An _ illustrated description 
this fan appeared in The Iron Age, May 18, 1911. The other 
letin, No. 319, is divided into two parts, the first being a 
containing practical suggestions on shop heating. The second 
tion of the bulletin contains illustrations of some typical 


rd 


and ventilating systems designed and installed by this company in 


machine shops, foundries, railroad shops, paper mills and 
factories, 

Electroplating Dynamo.—Munning-Loeb Company, 
wan, N, J. Bulletin No. 100, Contains a complete description 


ra 


the Optimus dynamo, an illustrated description of which appeared 


in The Iron Age, March 28, 1912. Two and three wire machines 
are illustrated and described, as well as the belt and direct con 


nected motor-driven units. The value of a compound-wound 
ing dynamo is discussed and it is pointed out why these dj 
maintain the uniform voltage from zero to 25 per cent. ove 
and at the same time all sparking at the brushes is elimi 
Test curves showing the performance are included and 


EY 


: 
; 


pages in the back of the bulletin give interesting data of value te” 


electroplaters, . 
Steam Turbines.—Terry Steam Turbine Company, 90 

street, New York City. Booklet entitled “Terry Service.” 

the wide range of uses of the thousand Terry turbines now in 


r 


in all parts of the world for driving generators, pumps, forced 
and gas blowers, etc. It also gives the names of Prominent in 
stallations and is striking evidence of the increasing use of 
steam turbines in the various industries. The booklet is att 
gotten up and profusely illustrated. 


Mill Equipment and Presses.—A. Garrison Foundry C 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Loose leaf catalogue, Deals with ane 
tensive line of rolling mill machinery which includes chilled @ 
sand rolls, hot and cold rolling mills, rolling mill auxiliaries, 
and presses. The catalogue, while representative of the Tine ¢ 
machinery built, is somewhat of a novelty in that it consists 
tirely of illustrations of the various machines, no text ace 
ing the engravings. 

Conveying Machinery.—Pawling & Harnischfeger © 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Booklet, entitled “Cutting the Cost 
Lumber Production.” This is an attractively gotten up booklet of 
63 pages, and after a well illustrated description of the 
and unit systems of conveying lumber a number of installations 
illustrated and briefly described. 


cs 


Measuring Instruments.—E. G. Smith, Columbia, ! 
Pamphlet. Deals with a line of measuring instruments which i 
cludes calipers both with and without verniers, sph 
screw micrometer and a pocket level. All of these tools are uli 


ia 


ee 


trated and briefly described with tables of the different sizes 


which they are made. An illustrated description of the 
calipers appeared in The Iron Age, October 13, 1910. 


Crusher and Stamp Mill Parts.—Chrome Steel 
Chrome, N. J. Two pamphlets. Concerned with nt 
tempered steel heads for gyratory crushers and jaw plates 7 
Blake crushers and chrome steel stamp mill parts. All of 1 8 
are illustrated and briefly described, while in the case of the stam 
mill parts complete dimension tables are also given. 


Triplex Pumps.—Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
Two bulletins. No. 103 is concerned with a lime of vertical sit 
acting triplex plunger pumps which are made in various sizes. 
capacities ranging from 51 to 1852 gal. per minute ! 
working pressure of from 55 to 1500 Ib. These pumps are 
illustrated and brief specification tables are given, These 
are designed for a wide range of service, including general wal 
supply, water works, boiler feed, hydraulic elevators, mine pu 
ing, oil pipe lines, accumulators, hydraulic presses, et 
pumps are driven by electric motors or a belt connection, the sp 
being controlled by a by-pass and a relief valve. This. 
of control is especially recommended for boiler feeding as 
mits the pump to be started under no load by having the by? 
open and gradually closing the gate valve after the — 
come up to speed. No. 104 refers to a line of double-acting 4 
piston pumps designed for general water supply, muni a 
works, hydraulic elevators, pulp grinders and other duties 
a large capacity is required. The capacities of these p 
from 140 to 2270 gal. per minute and the working 
ranging from 75 to 150 Ib. Like the other bulletin, the ¥ 
pumps are illustrated and brief specifications are given, 
with a list of repair parts and a statement of the 
of drives which can be supplied. 
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